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CHAPTER I 

As Saul Furinski turned into Grand Street that Easter 
Sunday he met her eyes for the first time. To most 
young men of twenty-one this would not have constituted 
a haunting experience. The assistant designer of Le- 
vitzky & Co. was not, however, the average young man. 
In his life he had little time for personalities. His eye 
was always busy with other meetings, his mind with other 
connotations. In passing a woman he looked from the 
hem of her skirt to the top of her collar. Then if he 
had any leisure he noticed the face that went with the 
suit. To-day it was proof of the utter confusion of his 
methods that fully half a minute elapsed before his mind 
registered, **Markel's number ten-sixty-five. Basket 
weave — ^three button front — circular skirt." 
. Yet even after this professional commentary, even after 
he had lost the girl among the crowds on Grand Street, 
his thought flew back to her eyes. What was there in 
them which had delayed the registration of MarkePs ten- 
sixty-five, which had suddenly freed him from the me- 
chanical acuteness of a machine-made world? She was 
not beautiful. She did not leap to the eye like these 
smooth-cheeked, smooth-eyed girls whom he was passing 
all the time. Tet somehow she had made all these others 
unsignificant. Without defining such wonder, Saul knew 
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10 SAUL 

only that there was a stirring novelty in the morning. 
Something queer had happened to him and, puzzled, dis- 
quieted, he tried to grasp the reason. At last his tossed 
little mental boat put into a familiar cove. 

"She certainly did look stylish in that Markel suit," he 
said to himself and felt that he had explained the situa- 
tion. 

It was a world of style into which he now merged. The 
theme of fashion boomed out from Paris and Fifth Ave- 
nue had been taken up by Grand Street. On the East 
Side it was repeated in thin, piping tones — ^the gaunt cry 
of an oboe following the full sweep of the orchestra — 
but the motif was nevertheless precise. The latest style 
touched each shop-window, each of the girls who walked 
in the Easter parade. True, all the materials here were 
cheaper, but in the world of fashion it is the cut which 
counts and the cut was'&s perfect on Grand street as it 
was on Fifth Avenue. Impartially the machine had done 
its work. 

The machine! Devouring substance like some hungry 
legendary monster, ever creating only to destroy and de- 
stroying only to create, beating out its small, brisk tune 
through every drama of nations, the machine was back 
of both pageants. On the East Side, however, the truth 
was more naked. Most of the girls who walked here in 
this Easter parade were employed in the big garment 
factories and, clad now in some sly bit of the style which 
they had helped to achieve, they seemed like captive work- 
ers celebrating with fantastic, tragic spontaneity the alien 
deity whose worshipers had enslaved them. This whole 
festival of the machine was haunted by the little mothers 
in their shawls and scheitels who, half -timid, half -pleased, 
had watched from the doorsteps of their homes these 
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daughters going off in their finery, going out from the 
snug separateness which the mothers had always known 
into strange, uncharted seas. 

It was to this world of the machine that Saul Furinski 
belonged. In the pale skin and the slight stoop you saw 
years of service to the master; and if the fine dark eyes 
— eyes which in form and in a certain somber intensity 
recorded the noble Sephardi strain which during the four- 
teenth century flowed from Spain into other countries of 
£urope — ^were full always of fearful seeking you could 
trace the reason in the history of his life: The intensity 
of Saul's face did not arise indeed from that high spiritual 
withdrawal of the far-off Sephardi ancestors. On the 
contrary, a mind running fast to some outside thing, run- 
ning and ever haunted — ^this was the content of his look. 
It had been set there by long familiarity with the ma- 
chine. 

Saul had opened his eyes to the scarred, whirring thing 
by i!he window of the Rivington Street tenement. There, 
reached by the first and last rays of light, the second- 
hand sewing-machine had kept up under the touch of 
Saul'^ Galician father the grim liveliness which could be 
stopped by nothing save the Shabath. Before he was 
two years old Saul knew that the machine was inviolable. 
One might peer at the fiery needle galloping down the 
dark cloth, one might even pick up the rags which fell 
about it, but all research work must be confined to other 
objects in the room. Indeed, it was not long before the 
boy found out that this scarred, whirring thing was not 
a mere sportive apparition. It was Life itself. The 
grim canter of the needle kept up because it had to. It 
was making, not the coats which littered the room, but 
dollars and cents. If it once stopped the bread which 
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he ate, the shoes which he wore, would stop also. In the 
moment when he realized that terror came to Saul. If 
his father should get sick — ^if there would be nobody to 
run the machine — ^his childhood was spent on these fear- 
ful far horizons. 

When he was nine years old that which he feared came 
upon Saul. His father took pneumonia, the machine by 
the window stopped and the little room was filled with 
his mother's lamentations. It was then for the first time 
that Saul met the mysterious force which fed the machine 
with cloth and emptied it of coats. 

"Take them," Israel had muttered, pointing with his 
gaunt finger to the finished coats on the chairs and under 
the pine-board pressing table. 

With a frightened face, Saul picked up the garments, 
packed them tight together and threw them over his shoul- 
der. Staggering under the load, he made a misstep. The 
top coat fell to the ground. As it did so it took with it 
a bottle of medicine on the pine-table. Stifling the ex- 
clamation of terror which might have aroused the figure 
on the bed or the other figure which kneeled beside it, Saul 
stooped down. Yes, there on the light lining, not on the 
dark cloth where they would not have shown, were two 
stains. Crouching above the coat with his back to the 
two others in the room, the boy gave a cat-like glance 
over his shoulder. No, thanks to the Upper One, they 
had not noticed ! He put the cork back in the bottle, the 
bottle back on the table. Then, shifting his bundle of 
coats to the ground, he took the lining of his own jacket 
and quickly, stealthily, tried to wipe out the stains. They 
only blurred and widened. What should he do? Well, 
there was no time to think. Placing the injured garment 
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beneath the others, he started out the door. Perhaps 
the contractor would never even notice ! 

Groping his way down the dark, dirty steps of the 
tenement, reeking with the smell of frying fish and boil- 
ing cabbage, Saul qjBime down upon a group of his play- 
mates. Already the news that Israel Furinski was sick 
had gone through the block. Already Saul had gained 
a new dignity from the appearance of the frizzled-looking 
Russian doctor who had climbed the stairs that after- 
noon. 

In a moment he was conscious of his improved standing 
in the community and the sense of those awed glances lit 
a strong little flame of vanity. For a moment he forgot 
the cruel spots of medicine on his coat. Not long, how- 
ever, did he enjoy this pride of station. The group had 
made up its mind to disparage his distinction. 

**Are you goink to Winotzky's?'* asked Rebecca Wein- 
stein whose father worked "by pants" in the same build- 
ing. 

'^Um,** a heavy drone of calamity fell on Saul's ears. 
Then one small boy defined the terrors of the situation. 
"He gets such a mad on you ! When my f adder mit the 
pneumonia was took, Winotzky, he hollers on me like any- 
t'ing." 

Saul looked out over his coats at the unwelcome 
prophets. *^I should worry that he gets a mad on me," 
retorted he, and then, his dark eyes gathering a deeper 
and more inclusive defiance, he stared out on the dusky 
crowded street. At last he broke out. **God's too fresh 
to make my fadder sick." 

Plainly his group was outraged. Each of them drew 
away into cozy spiritual recesses. 
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"You are a bad boy — ^to speak such a way on Grod. 
I ain't goink to play mit you no more. We none of us 
ain't goink to play mit you no more. We all love God 
on our block." 

But this wholesale piety could not shake Saul. A 
critical attitude towards the arrangement of the universe 
had been aroused in him that summer at the picnic in 
Central Park which, organized by ^Heacher" — ^teacher 
with the skinny hair and the stylish clothes — ^had repre- 
sented his first excursion into the outer world. Just as 
they had left the camel that was as good as a picture **on 
him'' and were ready for the swan-boats, a terrific hail- 
storm had broken over the heads of the prospective Ar- 
gonauts. The memory of those unexplored swan-boats 
rankled now and, joining with the sense of the silent ma- 
chine and the spotted coat, deepened chance criticism into 
a conviction. Frequently the Upper One showed poor 
judgment. So with an unregenerate heart he walked on 
towards the contractor's shop. 

Winotzky's place was on Houston Street and as the 
boy entered he found the contractor standing in the midst 
of his fifteen operators. A short man with the hooded 
eye of a vulture, Mark Winotzky was given an even more 
ferocious expression by a long sweep of oily black hair. 

"Veil," said he, turning savagely upon the boy, **who 
are you?" 

"I am Saul, Israel Furinski's boy. My fadder, he is 
sick and could not come." 

"Sick!" the upper lip lifted in a snarl. **How can a 
man be sick and make coats yet? What right has a man 
to make coats in bed? You tell him to stop beink sick 
and to make my coats or he don't need to come here to 
get no more vork. Here, gif 'em to me." 
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With incredible swiftness the hooded eye traveled down 
each of the garments. Would Mark notice those spots? 
The boy's heart stood still. He was almost suffocating. 
Seven — eight — ^there was only one more coat to inspect 
before he got to the blighted garment. At last he shook 
it out before him. It ^snapped like a sail before the wind 
and as it did so the hooded eye went straight, straight to 
those two spots on the lining. 

The contractor looked from the small trembling boy 
to the coat and from the coat back to the boy. 

<*So?" he said with a horrible grin, still holding the 
coat at arm's length before him. ^^SoP You fought I 
vouldn't see — eh? Veil, don't you fool yourself. Mark 
Winotzky sees everyt'ink. Yen he don't he goes into busi- 
ness mit a tin-cup." Then in a moment his tone changed 
from the oily pleasure of detection. "Gret out of here," 
he bellowed; "you tell your f adder dat coat is ruined. I 
don't owe him no money for the odder coats eider. He 
owes me money. Dis coat is ruined." 

Almost fainting with fear, the boy slunk out of the 
shop. They had no money in the savings bank. They 
woidd have to get help from the charity. They would be 
Mchnorrers — ^beggars. Afraid to go home to his father's 
eyes, his mother's clasped tragic hands, he walked up and 
down for an hour before he picked up courage to turn into 
Bivington Street. Yet through all his terror and despair, 
the boy admired Mark. He was the first man he had ever 
known who made other men work. He was the first man 
who was the master and not the slave of the machine. 

Just five years after this Saul went to work in Mark's 
shop. Many times in the interval he had pleaded to do 
this. Always the father met him with the passion which 
for years had been hoarded in that withered frame. 
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"I say you shall not stop school,** he had cried angrily. 
The littie black dots — they will give you learning. 
Learning will make you free. The machine — ach, it has 
kept your father Israel and your father's father selig 
alive, but for you the machine must not be.'' 

At last, however, came the day when Israel Furinski 
left forever the machine by the window. He had never 
been well since the attack of pnemnonia and for the past 
two years his gusty cough had interrupted the steady 
sound of the wheel and treadle. Now, covered by a sheet, 
his body straighter than it had ever been in life, he lay 
on the floor of the little room on Rivington Street. 

As he looked down at the still face the first complete 
sense of his father's life came to the boy. In a dim way, 
much more resentful than that of the usual East Side 
child, too close to tragedy to actually realize it, he had 
always understood. He had known that the hereditary 
toil and the solemn hereditary Shabath had not been 
enough for Israel. But now, looking at the deserted 
machine by the window, realizing that its wheel could 
never more claim the familiar touch, Saul felt for the 
first time a high obligation in his lot. His father had 
worked that he might be free. • . . 

He stared from the sheeted form on the floor to the 
familiar objects in the room — ^the rough pine-table still 
strewn with scraps of lining left from his father's last 
work, the Holy Book of Prayer in the center of a mantel 
piled with things both temporal and spiritual, the faded 
photographs of Israel's parents taken years ago in the 
little Galician village from which the dead man had come 
to a New York where he had been promised streets paved 
with gold. There was a candle burning at the head of 
the liberated Israel and its flame threw a romping shadow 
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upon these objects. It made more desolate the figure of 
the dead man's wife as, huddled there beside him, she 
broke her sobs with choked bits of prayer. When at last 
the mirthless play of this candle touched the mute machine 
by the window the boy's expression changed. Rage came 
fiirst to his eyes and, coming, stayed in the lines of the 
mouth. 

**You!" he whispered in a ha^rdening fury of consecra- 
tion. "I'll be your master yet !" 

A boy of another race and environment might then and 
there have broken the piece of wood and steel to bits. 
But Saul felt too keenly the hemming walls of utility. 
The machine might stiU be sold for a dollar or two, his 
mother or he might use it again. Yet the waves of fury 
were all the more bitter because of this bitter, circum- 
scribing patience. He could wait. Ah, yes, he could 
wait. And then under his breath he muttered, **Shema 
YUrael Adonai Elohenu Adonai EchadJ** The familiar 
opening words of the prayers came back to him now in his 
father's plodding, guttural tones. How often he had heard 
the dead man reciting them when, freed by sundown of the 
Holy Day, he had stood with the striped prayer-cloth 
about his shoulders before the rough pine-table, sparkling 
with its recent suds and weighted with the wine and kuchen 
of the Shabath supper ! He himself was saying the words 
in a very different key. In face of the machine, sjrmbol 
of oppression, his "Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, 
the Lord is One" had a terrific thunder. It was a chal- 
lenge to Fate, a supreme definition of the goal to which 
he had ever since been fearfully moving. 



CHAPTER II 

Saul's first job in Winotzky's shop was to pick up the 
rags which fell about each machine. These he took to 
Ihe sorting-room, a dusty bin not more than ten by fifteen 
feet, and there with the aid of the contractor's daughter 
picked the woolen from the cotton scraps. Tied up in 
jute bags, they were then ready for the rag-man, who 
contributed quite a little to Mark's income. 

At first the boy made constant mistakes, not one of 
which was ever missed by Mark. "Dti,mfcojp/," he would 
yell, **haf you got dried herrinks for fingers that you 
shouldn't know vool from cotton yet?" 

There was a penetrating force about Winotzky. The 
boy soon found that nothing in that shop escaped the 
hooded eyes. From the stockroom^ to the bin where the 
rags were assorted, from the workshop to the upstairs 
room where he kept his wife and two older daughters busy 
at machines, the contractor appeared simultaneously with 
any shortcoming. His cherished weapon was sarcasm, and 
it cracked like a whip over the helpless heads of his 
operators. 

This first experience with the supervising mind was a 
shock to Saul. Compared to the lot of the fifteen men 
who worked in Mark's shop, his father's life seemed shd* 
tered. Israel and his machine had been an island of toil, 
but they had been lapped bv comforting waves — ^by the 
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plaintive ^^gehug*^ of his wife, by all the homely sights 
and smells and sounds of home. Here this companion- 
ship of labor only made its isolation all the more stark. 

There were about fifteen operators in the room — all 
Russian and Galician, all bearded and bent. Like a field 
of stubble, mute, unquickened, they sat under the cruel, 
thriving presence of Mark. They never swapped stories ; 
they never whistled; they hardly ever spoke. Cigarettes 
between their nerveless lips, they worked in a silence upon 
which mounted higher and broader the noise of the ma- 
chines. 

To Saul, fresh from his world of voices — the block and 
the school — ^this One Voice was terrible. He was afraid 
to say a word, and as he stealthily groped his way about 
the rusty machines, he tried to make things better by 
imagined situations. When he was twelve years old one 
of the settlement workers had given him a volume of "The 
Arabian Nights.'* Ever since it had been his dearest 
treasure. Now he incorporated it in his daily life. He 
was Prince Firouz Schach. He was waiting for the magic 
horse of ebony and ivory which would lift him suddenly 
out of this shop, which would take him over swimming 
fields to the great palace where the princess awaited him. 
How funny it would be to start upward by a turn of 
the enchanted peg, to look down on the operators and 
the machines, to watch Mark's eyes squint in surprise. 
The wicked enchanter — ^why, that was Mark himself! 
Never mind ! He would beat Mark yet. The flying horse 
of ebony and ivory — perhaps at this very moment it 
was standing there in the rag-bin! As he thought this 
for the first time his lips puckered into a cheerful sound. 

In an instant the contractor had pounced upon him. 
**I8 it a bird you t'ink you are?" he howled. "Vistle 
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in your own time, don't vistle in mine. Whoever heard 
of anybody making money vile he vistled?*' ' 

The stubble field has its own stealthy reflections of 
moon and sun, wind and cloud, and Saul soon found one 
thing which could bring a response to those dull faces. 
He discovered what it was less than a week after he had 
entered the contractor's shop. 

"Some day ven that Levitzky learns von or two things 
he vill know he ain't no Rothschild," Mark had confided 
jubilantly to his men on this particular day. "All he 
does is to figure and figure and figure. *Mark,' says 
he to me, *I must have two buttons on the sleeves, two 
buttons on the front and two on the hips.' Now I ask 
you, ain*t that eight buttons? Veil, he figured it and he 
figured it and now he is going to get six buttons only 
and he von't remember that he vanted eight ever. Sam," 
and he raised his voice to the stock-boy, "see dat ve get 
two full gross buttons off Levitzky and let me have von 
box for our stock." 

Mark was not honest! He had become master of the 
machine through wits which could confuse figures, which 
could fill his stock-room with stolen buttons and tape 
and cloth. Yet nobody thought the worse of him. Even 
the men whom he sweated got a little ghost-pleasure from 
these tales of how he beat Levitzky. The boy's eyes nar- 
rowed over this first presentment of business success. 

Soon after this first revelation, Levitzky himself came 
down to Mark's shop. The boy looked up from his rags 
in awed admiration of the "pet" manufacturer of whom 
he had already heard so much. Here was a man who 
was even greater than the contractor himself ! He could 
afford to be beaten by Mark at every turn and yet wear 
a diamond ring, a white vest and gold teeth! How was 
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this? Could it be that Levitzky was beating somebody 
even higher up — ^the shop-keeper, perhaps, to whom he 
sold? The suggestion of a bolder enterprise darted down 
into Saul's mind. Why stop at being a Winotzky? 

^Mark," Saul had heard the manufacturer say as he 
came in, "I vant to talk mit you private. Take me to 
your stock-room." 

But there were reasons why Mark objected to this 
suggestion. He caught the' manufacturer by the arm. 

"No, Dave, don't do it." 

*'Why not?" asked Levitzky, immediately suspicious. 

**JBecause, Dave, I got an awful schmart stock-hoy. 
Honest, Dave, he vould swipe the suit from off a humming- 
bird ^— he's that quick and schmart." And with this Mark 
led his patron away from the stock-room with its be- 
traying fullness to the rag-bin where Saul was just now; 
carrying in the latest harvest of rags. 

**Mark," began Levitzky, and Saul, unregarded by the 
two men, pricked up his ears to hear each word, "I got 
somet'ink real for you. Here she is," and, taking from 
its paper wrapping a blue suit, he shook it out before 
the other's eyes. "Look at dis, Mark. Dere ain't no- 
body in town can make dis suit so good nor so cheap. 
Now figure and sea if we can't get it better yet. You 
knows,'* this with a wink, "vat I means — ^better." 

After one look at the suit, Mark began to figure on the 
wall already somewhat crowded by previous calculations. 
"Seven-sixty-five," he snapped out at last. 

Levitzky gave a howl of pain, but Mark remained lan- 
guidly impervious and in the end the manufacturer ac- 
cepted this price. The result was that the contractor, 
who would have made a profit even at seven-fifty, coined 
an extra fifteen cents on each suit. Also he took the 
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usual toll for his stock-room. Yet even so he was not 
satisfied. After turning out a few hundred of the suits 
he went to Hyman, another manufacturer, and the sub- 
stance of this interview was repeated to his men. 

**And dis is vat I says to Hyman," Saul heard Mark 
recounting genially: ".*Abe,* says I, *here is somet'ink 
real. Levitzky ii turning out dese by der hundred. 
Honest, he's vorking us day and night on dem. But,' 
says I to him, *a man must make a little money to the 
side — eh, Abe? Just look at dis suit. She's amascag 
serge mit Rochester buttons and she's got a skirt two 
yards vide and ve don't need no amascag serge nor no 
Rochester buttons and von and seven-eighths is blenty for 
a skirt the same dat don't look like no sail and ve'll fix 
you up a suit that looks so much like dis that his own 
sister von't ever know him apart and dis ve do for you 
for six-eighty-five, Abe.' " 

Hearing of this perfidy, Saul wondered whether Le- 
vitzky would ever know about his stolen suit. Very soon 
he found out. Levitzky himself burst into the room and 
in a voice so loud that it could be heard above the roar 
of the machinery, he told Mark what he thought of him. 

"Z>2^ chazir^** he roared, "for two cents I'd wring your 
neck. Vat do you mean by gifing my best number to 
Hyman and ruining my business? You're a thief, the son 
of a thief. Who in your whole family vas straight ever?" 

The boy stole a look at Mark. How was he taking 
this outburst — ^he who always talked and never listened? 
To his surprise he beheld Mark standing there with folded 
hands and careless, drooping cigarette. He was not even 
angry. 

"Say," said he at last, **I don't know anyt'ing about 
your old suit and I don't vant to know and I tell you 
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somefing — ^if you vants to talk to me such a vay you 
talk to my lawyer. It's goink to cost you money. You 
know I don't hit people — ^I sue 'em." He paused for a 
moment and surveyed his rage-choked adversary. "A 
feller comes to me two veeks ago and says, *Mark,' says 
he, *make me some of dem suits like you're making for 
Levitzky' and I told him, so help me Gawd, I told him 
dat you vas the best friend I got, dat you loaned me 
money already to buy my machines, dat you put money 
in der Batvferem for me, dat you sent my vife cow's-f oot 
jelly ven she vas sick and vy should I do anytink to you? 
I don't know nodding about your old suit. You go to 
heH." 

Without another word Levitzky turned and went out 
of the door. "Osur," commented Mark, turning to his 
men, e«^ch of whose faces again reflected the crooked 
pleasure of the boss, "a Yehudi that vould steal the 
scales from a dead fish comes here and calls me a thief." 

At first Saul wondered how Mark dared do such a 
trick. So nimble had he become, however, in following 
the mental processes of this business group that he hit 
at once upon the explanation. It was because Mark 
knew that Levitzky knew that every other contractor 
would have treated him in the same way. Yes, the mas- 
ters of the machine had evidently all taken the same 
road! 

It was soon after this that Saul was promoted to a 
job in the shipping-department. Now in the rush season 
of spring he and the other two boys in the department 
were kept constantly on the go. Yet he did not mind 
this. In addition to the extra fifty cents he was making, 
in addition to the glimpses of the big garment manu- 
factories to which he rushed the finished suits, he felt 
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that he had at last got away from the Voice. At last 
the magic horse had come to free Prince Firouz Schach. 

Saul never forgot those first revelations of the streets 
beyond the East Side. Canal Street was nice, but Broad- 
way — ah! He liked what he could see here-*>the tall 
buildings, the tidy shops, the big clean windows. But 
better still he liked what he could not see. To him the 
great diagonal thoroughfare plunging on its far straight 
course under the tossing mane of steam was like the 
engine which had once taken him to visit his mother's 
brother in New Jersey. Big and racing and adventurous, 
where did it go — ^this Broadway? Would the day ever 
come when he could walk all the way up and down its whole 
course? 

It was in the evening that it was most beautiful, he 
thought. Then the great cavern of stone to the south- 
ward swam in a haze of swarthy gold. Then the smoke 
flew off the high buildings against the sunset clouds like 
bluey-gray birds. Here was a glory of which he had 
never dreamed ; and as the rather undersized boy, weighted 
down by bundles of suits, looked at the New York sky- 
line an old hunger, starved through generations of dark- 
ness and squalor and noise, glowed in the serious dark 
eyes. It was the hunger for sumptuousness, for bright 
colors, for beauty. 

On one of these enchanted March evenings a thought 
came to him. "Gee," he whispered, gasping at the opu- 
lence of the thought, "if the machine could only sew 
colors like that !" 

But why not ? There were such dresses — ^gowns of pink 
and blue and yellow all trimmed with bright beads and 
gold lace. He had seen them many times in the windows. 
There must be machines that made them then? For days 
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he thrilled at the sudden bold conception and from this 
time forth Saul's ambition to become master of the ma- 
chine was interwoven with deep hunger for beauty. 

An end soon came to his sweet though hurried wander- 
ings. In a few months he was made stock-boy and then 
after a year of this Mark came to him with an offer. 

"Say, Saul," said he, "you're old enough to be making 
some real money. I tell you vat I do. Ve're short of 
men now and I vill learn you to run a machine." 

For a moment the boy grew dizzy. He had known 
that some day he would have to come to it — yes, if he 
wanted to be It's master he would first have to learn to 
be It's slave. Yet — the memory of his father sitting by 
the window — ^the thought of those dreary figures in the 
workshop outside! For one sick minute he hesitated. 
Then into his eyes crept a cunning which matched Mark's. 
He must never accept something without first getting 
something. 

**How much are you going to give me while I learn?" 
he asked. 

**Osuri am I a Rothschild to pay people vile they learn ? 
For two veeks I gif you three dollars and fifty cents and 
den if you're a schmart boy like I t'ink, you make twelve 
dollars easy." 

*^Who is going to teach me?" asked Saul cautiously. 

**Vait," retorted Mark, his heavy lids dropping de- 
murely over a new and more ingenious craftiness. 

A moment later he took the boy out to Putsch, the 
most rickety of the fifteen operators. There was no 
lunch-hour at Mark's and Putsch was now gnawing a slab 
of black bread with one hand while he guided the cloth 
with the other. As he saw his employer approach the 
man looked up at him with an old, pathetic vigilance. 
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^^Putsch,'* said Mark and his harsh voice had now a 
wheedling silkiness, **you're always kicking like anything. 
You say I don't gif you enough to live on. All right, 
now I do. You can live vonce and you can live twice. 
Me? I gif you a helper." 

Out of Putsch's little beer-colored eyes, out of Putsch's 
whole face, leaped the most vivid thing his soul had ever 
known. It was caution. 

"What kind of a helper?" he asked suspiciously. 

**A real helper, a feller dat can you learn to make coats 
as good as you can. It's Saul here." 

Putsch looked from his boss to SauL *'And who is 
going to pay him?" he asked. 

"I'm going to pay him." 

Incredulity came now instead of caution. Seeing it, 
Mark flew intcf a rage. 

"Go with your head in the earth," he cried fiercely ; *^I 
tell you I pay the helper and you von't believe me !" 

*^What for should you pay for me a helper?" said 
Putsch. 

Immediately Mark resumed his wheedling, persuasive 
notes. "Because I'm a good feller and I don't vant dat 
you should sweat yourself to death for me. Listen to 
vat I tell you. I gif you a dollar for everyt'ing that you 
make and I pay the vages for your helper, too, and every- 
t'ing dat he makes you get credit for, and if he makes 
four coats a veek still, you make four dollars from the 
helper — only you must tell him everyt'ing dat you know 
so dat he can make more coats so dat you can make 
more money." 

Distrust was still in Putsch's eyes, struggling pitifully 
against the dear vision of those extra four dollars a week. 
Saul, looking at him closely, saw the conflict and grew 
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sick* He had a consumptive wife and four children, this 
poor Russian. Should he stop him, warn him of the 
trick which he himself saw so plainly? He started to 
put out his hand. Then suddenly the memory of that 
hour beside the dead Israel when he had vowed freedom 
from the machine laid stem hold upon him. To be the 
master, one must not feel things like this. Besides — « 
Putsch would do the same thing to him if he ever got 
the chance. That was business. 

In the moment when he said that something terrible 
happened to the soul of Saul Furinski. The soul worked 
out to the flesh. Standing there beside the little Russian, 
he could feel the difference in himself. It was almost as 
if a separate thing had sprung up between him and the 
outside world. He rejoiced in this quick hardening. It 
would make everything easier now. 

At the end of that week Mark came up to Putsch. 
"Now, Putsch,'* said he good-humoredly, "vat did I tell 
you? Here's your money just like I said." He took out 
a roll of filthy one-dollar bills and, expediting their de- 
Uvery by the application of thumb to mouth, he counted 
out seventeen. "Thirteen for you and four for vat 
your helper did." 

Putsch grabbed for the bills with eager, dirty fingers. 
As he did so Mark turned to thd boy with a wink. Saul's 
heart went down — down through endless sick distances. 
It was like deceiving a child. Then again he thought, 
"But he'd do it to me if he got the chance." Again, the 
sudden sense of hard interposal between him and the 
outside world ! And this time the protecting thing seemed 
harder, stayed longer. 

The second week Putsch again got his money for Saul's 
work, but before the end of the month the boy had fin- 
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ished his apprenticeship. He could now make coats al- 
most as well as Putsch himself and Mark moved him away 
from his instructor. 

A few days after that the contractor went over to the 
little Russian. *Tutsch," said he, and his heavy lids 
seemed more hood-like than ever as he appraised the poor 
bit of human merchandise before him, ^^you ain't no 
good no more. Your seams is all crooked and you vork 
so slow that already your helper dat you just learned, 
he is making more coats than you. You got a cough 
and you're sick. I can't have you no more in my shop." 

The coat-maker looked up at him with dazed eyes. For 
a moment the pound of his machine kept up, for a moment 
he did not even take the cigarette from his mouth. When 
he did stop, the boy sitting next to him was frightened 
by what he saw in that face. Like a flame licking its way 
cautiously from some secret closed darkness, hatred crept 
into Putsch's eyes and then, like a flame feeling the free- 
dom of the open spaces, hatred burst into fury. He put 
his cigarette down on the machine. In a second he had 
leaped at Mark's throat. 

His first blow infuriated him the more. He battered 
Mark, he kicked him and with each blow he hurled a Yid- 
dish curse. 

**May you never see the faces of your children alive! 
. May the black end come to you ! May the Upper One 
destroy you forever!" 

Mark made no defense. Indeed, no physical strength 
could have withstood this terrible liberated spirit of the 
Russian. Whimpering and moaning, the contractor sunk 
to the ground. Even so Putsch's thirst of hatred was 
not slaked. He raised his boot and once — ^twice — ^thrice 
— came down on the heavy, hooded eyes. 
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Like the other workmen, Saul had sat there too dazed 
to move. Now, however, he sprang forward and caught 
the Russian by the arm. 

^^Man, man," he cried, *Vhat have you done? You've 
killed him — ^you've killed Mark." 

Putsch looked from the heap on the floor back to Saul's 
face. Fury suddenly went out of his eyes and left wild- 
ness; wildness disappeared to bring stupor. He stared 
down in a dream at the huddled mass beneath him. He 
could not understand. 

It was horrible to see realization creeping back to that 
face just as only a moment before hatred had felt its 
way upward from the secret closed darkness. At last 
it came to Putsch. He knew what his passion had done. 
Wife, children, liberty — all lay there at his feet. He gave 
one terrible shriek and fell backward into Saul's arms. 

**Heart failure caused by imusual emotion," the doctor 
was saying some minutes later. 

But Saul was not listening. He knew what had caused 
Putsch's death. 



CHAPTER III 

The memory of this incident passed quickly from the 
field of stubble. The next day the men were working 
at their machines as if nothing had happened. With 
Saul, however, it was different. From the moment when, 
after a sleepless night he had come to the shop to find 
Putsch's cigarette lying there on the machine where he 
had left it for his deathful attack upon Mark, he was 
haunted by the thought of the Russian's dirty, eager 
fingers reaching out after the precious four dollars. The 
dead face which had stayed with him all through the 
night suddenly left him. He could not even recall how 
Putsch looked. All he saw was that pathetic clutch of 
the money which had lured the man to his end. 

He must get away from it — ^he must, he must! With 
the face of a fanatic he set to his machine. Machine? 
It was no longer that. It was a living, furious monster 
which carried him along with it farther and farther from 
a pitiless vision, which left him at night too tired and 
dazed to think. Even in the rush season, when each 
rusty machine got a terrific momentum, such a fury of 
working had never been known in Mark's shop. 

Finally the memory of Putsch left the boy entirely. 
There came to him instead the hardness wluch is the 
punishment of those who will not meet their suffering. 
Had he faced remorse his whole nature would have been 
^enriched. As it was, the separate protecting thing came 
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to stay. It had been a calamity that there was any 
Putsch to haunt him. It was a tragedy now that neither 
Putsch nor anything else had the power to haunt him. 

What he shut in there back of those armored walls of 
Self was a hatred of Mark who had made him do an evil 
thing. The contractor had come back to the shop after 
Putsch's attack with a black patch covering the eye de- 
stroyed in this struggle. Now more than ever he seemed 
the wicked enchanter of the "Arabian Nights," the con- 
crete figure of vileness which gives direction to our efforts. 
To the boy working there in his shop, conscious every 
moment of his oppressive eye, it seemed that each stitch 
he took was a raging footstep in pursuit of the detested 
boss. 

So for two years he ran a machine in Winotzky's shop. 
As he sat there not one detail of the management escaped 
him. He must learn from Mark how to beat Mark. At 
last came the incident which set him free. 

"£)ifc chaziry'* cried Levitzky, bursting in the Houston 
Street work-room one autumn day, "vat is it you have 
done mit my two hundred yards amascag serge and my 
fifteen yards? Last night I send this to Naudermann 
and now Naudermann says he ain't got it and my boy 
vas so dumb dat he brings it to you and not Naudermann 
and vat have you done mit it?" 

Mark at once presented the picture of a soul ravaged 
by a friend's misplaced confidence. His eyebrows shot 
up, his mouth shot down and as the shoulders hunched 
forward he€id joined with outstretched palms in a little 
rocking, remonstrating rhythm to accompany the gentle 
sing-song of his words. 

^^Dave,** he began, **ven is it you stop being a damn 
fool? I teUs you again and again, I tells you, dat dat 
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Naudermann, he ain't to be trusted mit the nap on a 
swatch of velvet — ^" 

"May you break in two right vere you stand," exploded 
Levitzky ; "dis very minute I bet my goods is in your own 
stock-room." 

This was a contingency for which Mark had prepared 
and several minutes afterwards Saul saw the manufac- 
turer empty-handed but still unconvinced emerging from 
the stock-room. The very next day Saul went to see 
Levitzky. As a reward for his information that the ab- 
ducted goods were now in Mark's brother-in-law's place 
on Clinton Street, a piece of knowledge which had come 
to him through the stock-boy with whom he was on terms 
of purposeful intimacy, Levitzky gave him a place as 
foreman in his own establishment. 

The time when Saul entered the manufacturer's employ 
was just after the advent of the cutting-machine which, 
disturbing as it did the old system of piece-work at the 
rate of five dollars a garment, left the operators hope- 
lessly bewildered. They had no idea how to regulate 
work or wages and every garment-shop was thrown open 
to a cruel method of competition. Of this system Saul 
now became an unflinching part. As one of the fore- 
men, he commanded a group of twelve men and it was his 
business to browbeat this group to a price lower than 
that of the other foremen's \mits. Thus when Levitzky 
came to him and said, "Shvartz's men — ^they vill do 
these skirts for one-sixty-five. Now how much better 
can you do?" he was obliged to persuade his operators? to 
go under this price. If he did not do so, Shwartz or 
some other more talented oppressor was awarded the par- 
ticular job on hand. Under this schedule every man's 
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wages were lowered by every other man and the foreman 
was the weapon in their blind stabbing. 

Saul justified Levitzky's trust in him. Young as he 
was, his acute intelligence enabled him to pick out every 
vulnerable spot in his men's armor and the hard thing 
which had grown up between him and the outer world 
permitted him to apply the knowledge. Yet his cruelty 
was never willful like that of Mark's. It was just a- part 
of business — ^business which was an island cut off from 
the main shore of thought and feeling. And his vanity 
was woimded constantly by the image of himself as a 
hateful figure. Sometimes he would feel upon him the 
eye of one of his men and he would almost shudder. Ugh ! 
Was the man parching with hatred of him as he had 
parched with hatred of Winotzky? 

Yet that which made him leave his position as fore- 
man had nothing to do with perceptions like these. It 
was his wish to be a designer. This ambition had been 
steadily mounting since the time when, as a little boy in 
Mark's shop, he had gasped at the thought of sewing 
the sunset tints into garments. Now in his more direct 
contact with designers the ambition burst into a flame. 
In every spare moment he haunted the cubby-hole where 
Moscowitz, Levitzky's designer, brooded over his mud- 
dled patterns. And the library at which he spent most 
of his evenings was now searched for histories of costum- 

Ever since he was a little boy Saul's one great passion 
had been for reading and in the long slack months of 
the garment trade he walked miles to the public library 
for his three or four hours of books. At first he had 
read very slowly, but he had made it a rule to look up 
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every word which he did not know and as he sat there 
in the reading-room his finger traveled down the pages 
of the big dictionary with an ahnost ferocious patience. 
That was always the way with Saul. No matter how 
furious was his charge upon a subject, he never neglected 
one wayside object which, even though it might delay 
present travel, would make future going more rapid and 
secure. This meticulous care had given him between the 
ages of twelve and twenty-one a variety of English litera- 
ture — ^novels, history and the more accessible bits of 
science. Though lately his reading had been more pointed, 
Saul himself felt now the value of his former diffusion. 
To know other roads — ^that helped one in following the 
road which one had selected. The sense of this wider 
awareness was in everything that he did. 

To-day as he drifted along in the Easter parade on 
Grand Street one might have found in his look the con- 
sciousness of this power. It was not full enough to in- 
form his face with confidence, but it did result in a divi- 
sion of glance more arresting than any undisputed sen- 
timent. 

This morning Saul's habitucd expression was deepened 
by the events of the past few months. At the beginning 
of the winter season Levitzky had finally made him as- 
sistant designer. So far this position had meant only 
that he made the sample suits designed by Moscowitz, 
the designer. Two or three times during the season he 
had gone to Levitzky with suggestions for models, but 
these ideas, referred to Moscowitz, had been rejected. 
The sense of the designer's jealousy gave him now a more 
tormented concentration. First it had been Mark. Now 
it was Moscowitz. Was life made up of these dogging 
oppositions? How should he ever clear the way to his 
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goal? When should he get his chance to show the world 
what he coold really do? 

Distracted for a moment by the girl whose eyes had 
given him a sense of stirring novelty, he had soon lapsed 
into his mood of sombre pre-occupation. At the corner 
of Grand and Riggs streets he had paused and was star- 
ing out at the crowd when he felt a touch upon his shoul- 
der, 

"So?" said a soft, sticky voice in his ear, **you too look 
!*em over! Veil, don't do nodding but look — ^it costs you 
a lot of money ven you're young and ven you look at 
the wrong woman," 

At the sound of the first word Saul had recognized the 
voice of Nathan Rabinowitz, the shadchen. Nathan had 
come from the same Galician town where Israel and his 
wife had been born and he had always visited the Furin- 
skis* Now, in this tentative professional contact with 
him, Saul felt uneasy; for although the theory which the 
marriage-broker represented was still alive among them, 
the more up-to-date boys and girls no longer transacted 
business through the marriage-broker. What if some- 
body he knew should find him here with Nathan? He gave 
a nod to the greasy alpaca coat and the enveloping derby 
and tried to move up the street. 

**Nu^ fM^" exclaimed Nathan, grabbing hold of his coat, 
**vy do you yet go? Don't you see no pretty vons?" 

**liots of them," replied Saul shortly, still trying to 
make his escape. 

**Yes, and some of dem is prettier dan odders. Dere 
fadders is richer." Then suddenly his tone changed from 
ingratiating interest to direct attack. ^^Look here, 
Saul," said he with an earnest wag of head and of one 
scooping pahn, •^you're twenty-von years alDeady. 
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You're a good boy and you gotta good head. Now vy 
don't you settle down and look round for a vife — some 
girl dat her fadder vill gif you two tousant dollar der 
day yen she stand under der canopy so dat you can den 
get a good business for yourself?" 

Even through his uneasiness at being here with the mar- 
riage-broker, Saul was amused. 

"Say, Nathan," said he with the smile which always 
seemed like some disconcerting outside force on his dark, 
serious face, "you're a good salesman but you're in a 
poor business. Nobody bothers with shadchens any more. 
They're back numbers. It's a case of cutting out the 
middle man." 

Indignation filled Nathan's eyes. *^Boy," said he 
sternly, "the Tora says mit age comes visdom and you are 
yet tventy-von. Some day you vill know vat a gross artig 
t'ing it is to be a shadchen. Shoidd such a boy like you 
in his stylish coat and pants and his hat mit der green 
ribbon round look down on vat his fadder selig and his 
f adder's fadder selig knew vas good?" 

But Saul was hardly listening. Standing beside a 
push-cart just around the comer was she with the eyes 
and the Markel's number two-sixty. The push-cart was 
heaped with lilies and roses which, like the styles, had 
drifted down from the Fifth Avenue Easter and as the 
slight figure bent over them Saul found something unfor- 
gettable in the gesture. It was almost as if the girl 
looked down on a living thing. 

At last she picked two American Beauty roses from 
the top of the heap and raised them to her face. The 
flowers, tired with travel from the West Side shop to this 
homely confusion, drooped forward on their long stems. 
So for a long moment she held them comfortingly against 
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her cheek. Then quite suddenly she lifted her eyes above 
the dawn-colored petals and Saul found again a soft 
smoky blue, deep with something which he had never 
known. 

For a moment the girl's look was impersonal. Gradu* 
ally, however, Saul saw a difference in the eyes resting 
upon his. This difference did not alter — ^it merely broad- 
ened the quality of that thing which had arrested Saul. 
There was no retreat in her present awareness of him 
and, though as she stared at him with frank wonder a 
little flush touched the cheek, the tremulous color served 
only to make the eyes seem more unshaken. 

**There — quick — -do you know her?'* asked Saul of 
Nathan in that dizzy moment after the girl had with- 
drawn her eyes from his. 

The old marriage-broker looked after the figure disap- 
pearing down Grand Street. "Know her? Should a door 
know her own key-hole? Should Nathan Rabinowitz ask 
vat name ven a girl is seventeen already and ven her poor 
fadder has not yet found for her a hassen?^* 

"Well, then hurry up. Who is she?" 

Nathan puffed away on the cigarette which twinkled 
in his long black beard like a far-away light in a thicket. 
"It is Channah Sadowsky." 

"Channah Sadowsky," — ^the young man repeated it 
with full appreciation of the whirring "Ch." "And what 
is her father?" 

The old marriage-broker made the wry face of the 
Galician in speaking of his Russian or Polish brethren. 

"Bah, he comes by Yilna and his own fadder, he had a 
great big fine business in the old country and Gabriel 
Sadowsky, he's rich now and lives in a stylish house on 
Tompkins Square." 
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Rich, Tompkins Square, that aristocratic residence sec- 
tion of the East Side where apartments were at least 
ten dollars a month more costly than even on Avenue B 
— ^it seemed as if a mighty wind of fortune were 
dri^ng him towards those eyes of swift, yet steadfast 
wonder ! 

"What does her father work at?'* he asked cautiously. 

**Vork? He ain't vorked for long. Gabriel Sadowsky, 
he's president of the Bauferem.^* 

**0h, he must be a rich man then?" commented Saul 
carelessly. 

Nathan shrugged contemptuously. *^Rich! And vat 
good does a rich f adder by a girl ven he ain't nodink but 
a dreamer and von't gif no money to his poor daughter so 
dat a good chosson she can get." 

Saul's face fell. Until this moment he himself had 
hardly realized the definitions that had been forming in 
his mind since those two glimpses of the eyes of smoky 
blue. The girl had reached down to some far-away strata 
of emotional consciousness. She had made all the other 
brightly dressed wayfarers of the Easter parade seem 
dingy. Yet even so the old sense of values had not been 
shaken. Saul knew that eyes, no matter how bewilder- 
ing, must never obscure the goal to which he was moving. 
Only this morning he had been thinking of marriage as 
a means of financial liberation. If he could marry a 
girl who brought him a thousand dollars or even more 
he would be able to start business for himself perhaps. 
Only a moment before when he had heard that the girl 
whom he just saw was daughter of the president of the 
bank it had seemed to him that for once the island of 
business was touching the main shore of feeling. Now, 
at these last words of Nathan's, the sense of magic junc- 
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tare passed. Moodily he looked out at the ebbing crowds 
of Grand Street. 

**Vell?'' said the marriage-broker impatiently. 

Saul hesitated for a moment. Then with a little hesi- 
tation he brought out the ugly question. 

**How much is Sadowsky willing to give his daughter 
when she marries?" 

"T'ree hundred dollars," retorted Nathan with another 
gesture of disgust. "I had it by der president of der 
Schfd.'' 

Three hundred dollars! It was not enough. A man 
could hardly start a business for himself on that amount, 
even when it was added to the three hundred dollars 
which represented Saul's savings. Silently he stood there 
fingering the new gold pin in the shape of a telephone 
receiver which fastened his purple necktie. And then 
suddenly a quick thought ran from his dismay. Nathan 
had said the father was a dreamer. Dreamers were, after 
all, dirigibles. One could locate their partialities and 
then turn these dreamers about. The case was by no 
means hopeless. 

"What does this old guy dream about, anjrway?" he 
asked and his eyes narrowed over the question. 

**Bah ! It's meschuga he is, dat Sadowsky ! He vants 
us all to go back to our own country. For dat he saves 
every cent and every cent — " 

**0h, a Zionist!" exclaimed the young man and that 
prompt brain of his immediately made deft connections. 
If he were a Zionist, this Sadowsky, he treasured all the 
old customs, resented all the encroachments of modern 
life. The shadchen himself, for instance! Would not 
Sadowsky be apt to regard favorably a young man who 
approached marriage with one of his house through the 
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services of the traditional marriage-broker? And if once 
Nathan could effect a meeting, he would be able to pivot 
the old nationalist as he wished. It would be easy enough 
to turn him from that absurd decree regarding his daugh- 
ter's dowry. 

**Nathan," said he quickly, "I teU you what I want 
you to do. Go to see Sadowsky this very day, tell him 
I want to talk to him — ^^ 

Nathan interrupted with two outstretched palms of 
protest. "But only free hundred dollars,'' he moaned; 
**you should vaste time mit such a girl ven dere's Ida 
Cohen— ra stylish plump girl the same whose fadder is 
not a damn fool and she vould bring you a t'ousant the 
day she under der canopy stands." 

Saul looked at him angrily. "Are you going to Sa- 
dowsky for me," he asked, "or shall I get somebody else?" 

^^Nuy nUy if you vants a push-cart ven you might have 
a shop !" And with a final shrug at his customer's per- 
versity Nathan departed. 



CHAPTER IV 

It was two days after this negotiation with the mar« 
riage-broker that Saul approached the coffee-house on 
Avenue B where he was to meet Gabriel Sadowsky. Visual- 
izing the father of the girl whom he had seen on Easter 
Sunday as the religious Russian Jew of the better classes 
— ^perhaps a Talmudic student — Saul devoted himself to 
deft approximations. First of all, he spent Monday night 
in reading up on the Zionist movement, a subject hith- 
erto untouched by him. Afterwards he considered the 
matter of dress. Should he wear the jaunty Fedora, the 
snappy fifteen dollar suit and the new lavender shirt 
with the purple necktie which he had donned on Easter? 
Instinct told him that such modern touches might be 
unacceptable to a man of Sadowsky's type and he finally 
decided upon an old black suit and a worn derby. 

Thus attired, he made his way slowly to the coffee- 
house. Ten minutes late in arriving, he could not for a 
long time gather courage to enter the door. Standing 
before a window where a big, jolly, sugar-flaked bund- 
huchen presided maternally over a flock of small cakes, 
he peered nervously inside for a glimpse of Nathan and 
Sadowsky. They were not in the foreground, however, 
and even after he had entered, it seemed hours before he 
caught sight of Nathan's arm waving to him from the 
back of the room. Then as he walked down among the 
crowded tables his heart beat so fast that it shook vision 
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itself. It was not until after Nathan's word of intro- 
duction that he was able to steady the image of Gabriel 
Sadowsky. 

Even so, each detail crept out slowly. The long snowy 
beard, the skull-cap below which curled the side-locks 
never discarded since the wearer had entered the Talmudic 
seminary in Lithuania, the massive head — all these came 
to Saul one by one. Even before noting any items, 
however, he had taken the sum of Gabriel Sadowsky's 
grandeur. 

The features that weighed most heavily in this sum 
were the dark eyes under their branchy brows. Like 
Mark's, these eyes were heavy-lidded. The result was 
altogether different. The contractor's lids were there 
for keeping the world to himself. This man's drooped to 
keep the world away. The loneliness of a soul jealous 
of its own high dedications, fearful of the intrusive voice 
of temporal things — ^before this majesty of expression 
Saul Furinski sat mute. 

•*He's like Isaiah," thought he to himself. **He's afraid 
of not being persecuted." 

His comment was an echo of something he had been 
reading the night before in Kenan's **History of the 
People of Israel" upon which he had accidentally fallen 
in his search for books on Zionism. Quite apart from 
his daughter, this old man, so entirely different from 
the business types which he knew and from the Social- 
istic fellows who were thick as flies in the neighborhood, 
interested him tremendously. But his interest was en- 
tirely impersonal. Sadowsky was like the character in a 
book and it never once occurred \o Saul that he might 
ever influence his own life. Nothing could have been 
more indicative. Saul liked to drift on seas of imagina- 
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tion, to look out from his port-hole at the shifting color 
of the world, but his own being was a water-tight com- 
partment. Nothing could influence that inflexible busi- 
ness self. 

Meanwhile Sadowsky had been looking intently at the 
young man on the other side of the table. At last he 
spoke. 

"So," said he in Yiddish, **I hear you have seen my 
daughter Channah and that you have found her pleas- 
ing." 

The voice carried out the message of the face. The 
Talmudic sing-song which, far from being invariable, 
adapts itself to every change of personality, gave to his 
words the peal of thunder among lonely crags. 

**Like her?" put in Nathan who, sitting beside Saul, 
had not permitted a zealous dipping of bread into coffee 
to interfere with his study of trade conditions. "He's 
meschuga^ that fellow. He von't look at nobody else." 

"Clear out of here," whispered Saul. "You'll spoil 
everything." From the first he had realized danger in 
the marriage-broker's presence. Nathan was so likely 
to put forward facts in his life which he wished to con- 
ceal. It was not, therefore, until Nathan, with a final 
look of anxiety as to ultimate collections, had left the 
room that he replied to Sadowsky's words. 

**Yes," he said simply, speaking in Yiddish, "I did like 
her. There was something about her — ^I don't know 
what.^' 

The old man waved away this last statement as ex- 
traneous. 

"And you," he asked, bending his eyes sternly upon 
Saul, *Vhat is it that you will bring to your f ather-in- 

1a vP" 
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Before coming here to-night Saul had determined not 
to dwell upon his business success. The sudden question^ 
however, put him upon the defensive. 

"I?" he stammered, "I — ^well, Pm assistant designer 
of D. Levitzky and Company.*' Once touched, the tinder 
of his vanity leaped up. In a moment he was telling 
Sadowsky of his whole life and of how he had risen from 
the boy who picked rags in Winotzky's shop. 

The old man listened sombrely. At last he broke out. 
Levitzky — ^may he and his kind go to the eighty black 
years ! I know him and all those like him, I tell you, and 
I will have nothing to do with them. Years and years 
has he worked, hundreds of backs has he bent and for 
what — ^for what, I ask you? That he may now live in 
riches, that he may have a ten-thousand-dollar apartment 
on Riverside Drive, that his fine daughter may tell him 
to take off his hat when he breaks the blessed bread and 
drinks the blessed wine. His salesmen travel on the 
Shabathy there is no Mezuzah on his door. He goes to 
the synagogue perhaps, but his soul is lost to Israel for- 
ever — ^lost, lost, lost.'* 

Saul looked at him in amazement. Thrilled by the 
older man's rhetoric, the artist in him quivering at that 
final cadence of doom, he could not get over the feeling 
that the character in a book had mixed himself fantasti- 
cally with his affairs. To save himself he could think of 
no reply. 

"So?" cried Sadowsky, **you have no answer to make! 
It is not strange. You yourself as you sit there — of 
what do you dream? Is it of saving the perishing soul 
of Israel? Is it of leading your people out of the bond- 
age to false gods of ease and luxury? No ! With shrewd 
eyes you look at me and wonder how much Gabriel Sa- 
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idowsky will give to his son-in-law to start him in a busi- 
ness that will lead him farther and farther from the 
living road. You, too, wish to be a Levitzky. You, too, 
wish for that stylish apartment on Riverside Drive where 
you can take the Mezuzah from your door and where 
you can forget all that your people have died to save." 

Again Saul was touched, but again only in that sepa- 
rate part of him which appreciated beauty of form and 
word. 

**He might be one of the old prophets — ^I might be 
Ahab himself," he thought, and enjoyed the literary situa- 
tion. The ambition of his life, however— the great in- 
forming purpose to become the master of the machine — 
still stood impregnable. The real Saul could feel no 
meanness in his position. 

**Still you say nothing," the old man cried and now 
his voice shook with rage. **Well, why should you? 
What is there that you could say that would change the 
mind of Gabriel Sadowsky? Your eyes are fixed on 
worldly things — on the cloud of smoke which drifts across 
the sky and is seen no more by man — mine is bent on the 
living* flame. Yoimg man, there is nothing in you that 
would make Gabriel Sadowgky wish you for his son-in- 
law." 

At last it came to Saul — ^this incredible thing! The 
figure out of a book was really disposing of him. His 
mind raced fast to meet the whimsical emergency. 

**Mr. Sadowsky, wait," he cried suddenly and both eye 
and hand found a responsive drama. ^^You think that I 
am like Levitzky. You are wrong, Mr. Sadowsky. I 
am not." He paused for a moment and looked before 
him, not to gain time but to define certain ideas which had 
hazily possessed him. "You see," he said very slowly. 
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"Levitzky just wants to be rich. I want to make beauti- 
ful things. When I start in business I won't be thinking 
how I can get out a dress for nine-seventy-five. I'll be try- 
ing with all my might to make clothes that are as beauti- 
ful as a sunset or a painting." 

If he had been thinking more about Sadowsky and less 
of his own ideas, he would have known that he was taking 
a wrong note. Gew-gaws and trappings — these were 
more nefarious in the old man's eyes than the soul-be- 
littling touch of commerce. 

^^Young man," said he sternly, **did you ever hear of 
the great fairs at Lublin?" 

Saul turned to him in amazement. What had fairs to 
do with the great dream of his life? He shook his head. 

"Of course you have not. They took place in Lublin 
when the Council of the Four Hundred was the tribunal of 
our people. To this city of the great Rabbi, Shalom 
Shakhna, came every year the rectors of the Talmudic 
seminaries with their finest disciples. There came all the 
merchants, anxious to find bridegrooms for their daugh- 
ters. Many marriages were made at the fairs of Lub- 
lin" — ^here he paused with a dramatic gesture — ^**do you 
suppose any father of those days would have chosen you 
for a son-in-law? No, what men sought then in the hus- 
beuids of their daughters was the knowledge of God and 
the practice of the law. They would have scorned such 
a one as you — a man who knows no dreams save of finery 
and wealth and so," raising his voice and bringing his 
fist down on the table, "do I scorn you. Look elsewhere 
for the wife of your heart, your miserable perished heart. 
Channah Sadowsky is not for you." 

Yes, it was reiJly true — ^this strange voice from an- 
other world than his own was separating him forever 
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from the eyes like blue chiffon velvet ! It was incredible, 
it was absurd, it was monstrous! What should he do? 
How efface the memory of his unwise speech? As his 
mind ran to meet the challenge all Saul's obstinacy came 
to his aid. He forgot all about dowry. Those blue eyes 
were before him as a prize which must be won at all 
hazards. 

As he sat there silent, Sadowsky started to rise. At 
this the yoimg man caught him by the sleeve. 

**One moment, please, Mr. Sadowsky,'* he cried, his 
hand trembling a little. 

Gabriel looked across at him impatiently. "Well,* 
said he. 

Saul fought desperately for time. If he could only 
keep the man a moment longer he could think of the right 
thing to say. 

**Well," repeated Sadowsky angrily, "what is it?" 

And then suddenly Saul found the key — the shrewd 
one which he himself had forged and which he had almost 
forgotten before the old man's disconcerting questions. 
"Nathan Rabinowitz," he cried excitedly; "if I am a 
renegade from the customs of my people what made me 
employ a shadchen? You yourself know that is not the 
modem way." 

For the first time Sadowsky's eyes showed a little yield- 
ing. "And why did you?" he asked. "I will tell you that 
it made me think you were different from these other 
yoimg men in America." 

"Then," said Saul, "since you know that I am differ- 
ent why won't you give me a chance to explain myself?" 
He did not wait for the other's reply. He was in a fever 
to press his slight advantage. "Now," said he fierily, 
*Vhat I was coming to when I spoke of making beautiful 
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things was the part work like mine would play in the Zion- 
ist movement. Just like you, Mr. Sadowsky, I'm inter- 
ested in the great movement. The only difference between 
us is that I see a whole lot of diflSculties in the way — 
that is, unless there are practical men back of it. Why? 
Because Palestine is a farming-land and a poor farming- 
land and our people have been gone from the land too 
long to know how to come back to it. What we have got 
to take with us is the knowledge we've gathered in other 
countries. We must have the railroads, the steamships, 
tKe big industries, the professions. And I tell you one 
thing, Mr. Sadowsky — ^when the great day of our return 
does come about it will be because there are men like me — 
practical men — ^who know how to meet the difficulties." 
Saul, who had never before in all his life woven any 
such thought into the narrow woof of his ambition, spoke 
exceedingly well. Artist nature that he was, imagina- 
tion always widening heart rather than heart widening 
imagination, he really glowed with his ingenious self- 
persuasion. It was iliis specious sincerity which won over 
Sadowsky. For an hour the two sat there talking of the 
problems of their race — ^the old man with the enthusiasm 
of a life's absorption, the young man with the excitement 
of testing his able personality. And when at last they 
parted it was with Gabriel's invitation to come to his 
house the following Thursday. 
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As he left Sadowsky, Saul had the toneless feeling which 
often follows hard-won success. In him, too, there was 
the further reaction of his own mixed temperament. 
Away from Sadowsky, away from the brief intoxication of 
measuring his power over another mind, he wondered 
why he had so exerted himself. It came to him now that 
he had never even touched upon the question of dowry 
and he wondered what foolish streak separated him from 
the fellows that he knew. Rage turned his walk into a 
stride as he went down Avenue B. 

He had gone only a few squares when somebody called 
to him. It was Gersten Applebaum, one of the boys who 
had been brought up on the same block with Saul. Ger- 
sten was now an advertising solicitor on a woman's wear 
trade pubUcation and his family had recently moved to 
Harlem. These two facts explained a certain patronage 
in his manner. 

*'Helloj Saul,'' said he, "out tuh see a girl?" 

Saul shook a sullen head. 

**Well, take your time pickin'. What's the use uh 
takin' a thousand when you can get three thousand just 
as easy?" 

Saul looked at his old friend with a certain resent- 
ment. The resentment was not at Grersten's words. It 
was at the more liberated movements of mind which they 
represented. Fancy Gersten bothering with a girl he 
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had seen only once in his life, a girl who would bring 
him only three hundred dollars' dowry. 

They walked on in silence for a moment and then sud- 
denly Gersten turned to the other. "Sayj Saul," cried 
he excitedly, "I got an idea ! Why don't you come along 
with me to-night to see Bertha Heimerdinger? Awful 
snappy proposition — complexion's your real soap and 
water kind. Honest, I'm kinda stuck on her — ^if it wasn't 
that I got this publishing business in my head I'd take 
her up at one thousand — come along." 

Half an hour after this Saul, arrayed in the snappy 
fifteen-doUar suit and the Fedora hat of his Easter stroll, 
found himself bowing to a pretty girl whose liquid brown 
eyes were set almost on a level with cheeks duskily red 
as an apricot. 

The three sat down in a dining-room beside a golden- 
oak table matching a sideboard on which were placed 
several pieces of imitation cut glass. In one comer stood 
a small graphophone and on the walls were colored cray- 
ons of an old man in a skull-cap and of an old lady in a 
scheitel. Somewhat awed by these touches of affluence, 
Saul sat stiffly at the end of the table. Waves of his 
companions' conversation passed over him* and left him 
beaten and drenched. He could not think of a word to 
say. His social activities were confined to a wanly benevo- 
lent smile which he directed to the two younger sisters of 
Miss Heimerdinger now peering through the open door 
that led from the kitchen. 

At various times Bertha tried to include Saul in the 
conversation, but no politeness could bridge the space 
between the young man and those trips to Coney Island, 
those excursions to up-town theaters of which the other 
two chatted so glibly. 
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Once Bertha said to Grersten, **Have yuh ever taken 
in the *Ye Olde Coffee-House'?*' She pronounced it with 
the emphasis on the first word as if Ye and not coffee 
were the commodity of importance. 

**No, I ain't," admitted Grersten. Then, anxious to 
balance the scale of social experience, he added hastily; 
**but I tell jruh where I went the other day with a cuppla 
guys from our office. It was the *Ye Old English Chope 
House' on Cedar street. Y' oughta just give it the once 
over some time." 

The fact that there was any competition in Ye's evi- 
dently came as something of a shock to Miss Heimer- 
dinger. For a moment she looked at the neat tip of her 
boot, for a moment she played with the la vallifere that 
gave a last touch of smartness to her one-ninety-five lin- 
gerie blouse. Then, dipping afresh into the deep well of 
recreational experience, she turned to Saul. 

"Seen *Three Twins' yet?" she asked. 

Furinski repeated the benevolent smile that he had 
been minting for the little girls in the kitchen and shook 
his head. 

Miss Heimerdinger's glance of pity for an arid past 
suddenly gave way to a smile of encouragement for the 
future. The smile showed rows of even white teeth and 
as she sat there under the dim flicker of the gas-jet Saul 
became conscious for the first time of her beauty — ^the 
untried, flowering beauty of youth. 

**Take it from me," said she, *4t's the best show in 
town. Wait a moment — ^I'm gonna play yuh the hit of 
the piece." 

As she put the record on the graphophone her glance 
rested on Mr. G^rsrten Applebaum, now sitting with his 
back towards her. Mr. Applebaum, however, had greeted^ 
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the music as a recess from social duties and was already 
figuring with his fountain-pen on the back of an en- 
velope. 

Noting this abstraction, Bertha transferred her at- 
tention to Saul. ** Ain't it a swell piece?" she asked. 
**Don't yuh just love music, Mr. Furinski?" 

Saul looked up at the brimming beauty of her face, 
at the smile which would have made the most abstract 
question seem like a personal appeal. The warm rhythm 
of the "Yama Yama GirP' song from the graphophone, 
the warm curves of Bertha's face and throat, began to 
creep over him in waves. 

**If you asked me like that. Miss Heimerdinger — ^" he 
commenced and then stopped. The sound of his own 
voice had frightened him. 

**A gemmun friend uh mine gave me this record," re- 
marked the girl carelessly after the deepened smile which 
met Saul's tribute. "He's, an awful swell feller — his 
father's got the biggest store in Altoona, Pennsylvania 
— and say, yuh oughta see that boy spend money! It 
comes out on him like a reglah rash." These words, al- 
though directed to Saul, were quite evidently for prod- 
ding the sluggish emotions of Mr. Applebaum. Failing 
to do so. Bertha petulantly removed the needle and sat 
down in significant silence. 

**What house are you with?" asked Saul, making a 
feeble effort to offset his friend's preoccupation. 

•*Nat Shwartz and Company, Stylish Stouts," replied 
Miss Heimerdinger, reviving a little under Saul's glance 
of gathering admiration. **I'm bookkeeper there. And 
say, mebbe you think it ain't a circus. We gotta cuppla 
models now that would make the fat lady in the side- 
show look as if she wasn't on to her job. One of 'em 
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came in for the spring season and when my gemmun 
friend from Altoona sees her in our charmoos model 
three-eighty-nine, he just busts out laughin'. *Say/ sez 
he, *how long did yuh have tuh keep her in a coop to get 
her that fat?' Oh, he's awful witty and sarcastic — ^my, 
I just wisht yuh could hear him !" 

As Saul caught this last attempt to engage the atten- 
tion of Gersten, he became conscious for the first time 
of a little irritation. With a firm assemblage of his 
social talents he volunteered pleasantly, ^^I'm assistant 
dteigner at Levitzky's." 

Miss Heimerdinger burst into a peal of laughter. 
**What's the matter?" asked Saul in a grieved tone. 

**0h, nothin' — only I was just thinkin' how hard it 
was on your eyesight. Everybody knows Levitzky ain't 
had a good tiling for years that he didn't sneak from 
Lederhom's window." 

"Well, that isn't my fault," retorted Saul, deeply dis- 
appointed in the eifect of his impressive statement. "That 
Moscowitz we got up there isn't only a lemon — ^he's a 
whole grove." 

Miss Heimerdinger compressed her lips and then curved 
them upward — a facial recipe which produces the rich- 
est results of mocking amusement. This expression made 
Saul more miserable than ever. Tet it did something 
else, too. It fired him with a sense of contrasts. What 
would she be like if the mocking little smile were quenched? 
She was making fun of him now. She didn't think he 
i^as worth talking to when Grersten was in the room. But 
couldn't he, if he bent all his will — ^his mind swam out 
to a dizzying triumph. 

For ^ long minute they sat in silence and then Miss 
Heimerdinger discarded her Fabian tactics. *^Say, Mr. 
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Applebaum," she remarked acidly^ **mebbe you maya 
heard from somebody that I run a night-school but yuh 
bettah wait till yuh get a circular from me — see?" 

At this direct attack Gkrsten abandoned his recrea- 
tional pen and envelope. "I was just figurin' out,'* said 
he pleasantly, *^how much I made outta your boss to-day. 
*Well, Shwartz/ sez I, *I guess there ain't nothin' doing 
for Thursday' — ^that's our big issue, yvih know. *What 
d'yuh mean?' sez he. *A11 filled up,' sez I. I wish you'da 
heard him. He roared at me likVJie was sumpun sellin' 
yuh a ticket. And when I went outta there I had the 
biggest display ad from Shwartz he had ever given me. 
All in the way you touch 'em — ^see? If I had asked him 
to take «ome space in Thursday's issue, yuh couldn'ta 
pried anything outta him with a pick-ax. He, he, he," 
and Gersten gave a gnarled, dwarfish little laugh. 

Miss Heimerdinger looked at him with icy resentment. 
**My, ain't we smart?" said she tauntingly. 

"Sure we're smart," replied Gkrsten. "But say. Ber- 
tha, you don't seem like yourself to-night. Here's some- 
thing to sweeten you up," and he pulled out a five-cent 
package of "Bee-Sweet" breath-perfumers. 

"No, thanks," said Miss Heimerdinger with a cold 
glance at this economical refreshment. Then, after a 
pause during which she played with her la valli^re, she 
looked over at Saul. "My gemmim friend from Altoona 
sent me the grandest box uh chocolate newgats last week," 
she contributed pointedly. 

"Huh," sniffed Gersten, **I sometimes go as far as- 
tuh invest two doUahs myself when I want a good tip on 
sumpun." 

The apricot of Bertha's cheek deepened sultrily. ^^If 
yuh mean to insinuate," she began. 
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"I don't mean to insinuate nothin'/' retorted Grersten, 
rising abruptly and, with a little forward movement of 
the body from the waist, slicing the atmosphere by a 
sideways gesture of the outstretched hand, "except, Miss 
Heimerdinger, that I thank yuh for a very enjoyable 
evening and — ^if it's all the same to yuh — can I have my 
reefer now?" 

"It sure is the same to me," replied Miss Heimerdinger, 
bringing from the adjacent room Gersten's smart covert- 
cloth overcoat and a fedora with a plaid taffeta band. 

When he had gone Saul gave one thought to the adroit- 
ness with which Gersten had extricated himself from the 
inadequate one thousand dollars. Then he turned to 
the girl. She was staring darkly into space and at the 
sight of her thus SauPs chest suddenly tightened. She 
made fim of him. She resented Gersten. For the first 
time in his life he was jealous — ^miserably jealous. 

At last Bertha broke the silence. "If that guy's head 
swells any more," she remarked bitterly, "somebody'U 
haveta run for a milk-poultice." 

The criticism brought no comfort to Saul. That thing 
which lay beneath it was too obvious. For a minute he 
sat silent — a long minute in which he tried to beat his 
way out from the tight, aching walls that had suddenly 
closed about him. Then in the stillness a reckless thought 
of the gentleman from Altoona came to him. 

**What do you say to our going out some place?" he 
asked hoarsely. 

Bertha's eyes brightened and a few moments later she 
and Saul were on their way. As they passed through 
the kitchen with its big kettle of soup which sent out 
odors both souyenir and prophetic, with its burdened 
clothes-line and the little table about which Bertha's 
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younger sisters were now studying their lessons, Mrs. 
Heimerdinger came out from the bedroom just behind 
the kitchen. A small woman with a cinnamon-colored 
skin and wiry black hair, she looked proudly at Bertha 
in the Easter suit which was a copy of a famous Paris 
model of the winter. Yet in the pride there was some 
fear. She was like a hen which, having hatched out a 
brood of ducks, flaps her wings on the bank while her 
inexplicable children take their first dip. 

**Don't stay too late, darling," she admonished. 

^*Nope, I won't," replied Bertha carelessly. 

When the two came out on Avenue B the crowds of 
early evening had ebbed to a few smartly-dressed cou- 
ples. Already the street-peddlers were wrapping up their 
carts in black oilcloth and here and there on the covered 
wares a sleeping child lay huddled. The acetylene torches 
of these movable shops still burned and in the chilly little 
breeze which had routed the warmth of the April day 
they blew out like golden tassels. These and the street- 
lights and the First Avenue elevated which at the inter- 
secting streets they could see slipping against the sky 
like a chain of pale amber gave a sparkle to this Cin- 
derella of a thoroughfare. To Saul the night-magic had 
never been more evocative. 

From time to time as they walked he turned shyly to 
look at his companion. Under the street-lamps which 
bleached the average woman her warm young beauty was 
even more assertive ; and now for the first time he noticed 
that the hair under the Impian pheasant wing of her 
turban crayoned lovely little curves over the ears and 
the back of the creamy throat. 

Bertha had suggested that they go to t]|e most famous 
of the East Side restaurants. Saul had never been in 
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this costly caf^ and as the two paused outside he felt in- 
timidated by the long line of tourist automobiles drawn 
up in front of the door. 

**Upstairs or down?" asked the head-waiter, when they 
had been drawn into the gulf of light. 

•^Upstairs," replied Bertha promptly. Hien in a low 
tone to Saul, "You see a lot more uh the funnies up 
there." 

After they had been seated on the balcony Saul took 
the menu from the waiter's hand and difSdently examined 
the price-list. His brain reeled. A single sandwich here 
cost more than a meal elsewhere and — ^he had only two 
dollars in his pocket. 

**What would you like to have?" he asked faintly. 

**Aw, it don't matter, I guess. Welsh rarebits ud be 
all right and, say, — ^but I guess you'd be shocked at 
that — ^" she paused here and gave him a look which bal- 
anced radiantly her own personality against any preju- 
dice. 

Saul thrilled at the coquette's compound look* 
"Shocked! Say, Miss Heimerdinger, what do you take 
me for?" 

"Sure you won't?" The smile was now more brilliantly 
deprecating. 

"Sure." 

*^ell, then, let's have bumies.'* 

Saul looked blank. 

**Burnies," repeated Miss Heimerdinger impatiently. 
**It's a kinda punch you set fire to. There's one — see — 
right here at this next table." 

Saul looked around. Before a girl in a tomato-col- 
bred suit to whom there leaned a young man with a 
Scotch bonnet of pink paper dropping its ribbons over 
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the shoulder of his duiner jacket, the waiter was placing 
a tall goblet. It was filled with a rosy liquor from the 
depths of which mounted and swirled a plume of flame. 

**Great," remarked Saul. "That certainly looks 
pretty." 

**They're a kinda specialty uh the place," replied Miss 
Heimerdinger. Then, her eyes still lingering on the pair 
at the adjoining table she gave a little giggle. **Gree, 
but ain't that girl gotta bun on !" 

Saul turned again to the girl in the tomato-colored 
suit. Her companion was holding her hand now and as 
she looked across at him her swimming gaze held' pitifully 
to the Scotch bonnet of pink paper. It was as if she 
were determined to keep that one landmark. As he 
looked at the two a wave of repulsion passed over Saul, 
a wave that for a minute carried away the intoxicating 
sense of Bertha. The whole place was ugly — ^ugly — only 
a grimace of gayety on something old and weazened and 
desolate. 

"My, ain't she a fool, though?" giggled Bertha. "Now 
me — ^yuh don't ever catch me takin' more than one uh 
these. Mamma, she'd have a fit if she was to find out I 
took any, but mamma's got all those old-fashioned no- 
tions. She ain't never discovered Amurica yet." 

Saul made no reply* He was still staring glumly into 
the bright ugliness of the place. 

** Ain't it great here?" Bertha's voice, breaking across 
his silence, was filled with an alienating enjoyment. 

Still he said nothing. The gross excitement of the 
place, this balcony soaked in light and laughter — all were 
focused in the tipsy pair nearby. In horror becoming 
almost rigid he fixed his eyes upon these two. 

At last Bertha changed from a general to a direct ap- 
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preciation. "You're quite a change from Mr. Apple- 
baum," said she with a smile. "Honest, that fellah never 
gave a doUah no sun in all his life. Him and his old 
breath-perfumers! He coitinly has a noive to hand out 
such things!" 

From this point she chattered on until the waiter ar- 
rived with their order. 

At the moment when the scenic **burnies" and the toast 
under its bubbling golden cheese were set before them, 
the sense of magic came back to Saul. He looked across 
at the girl. The glow of the burning goblet on eyes and 
mouth and pheasant turban made of her a dazzling en- 
chantress. 

**You're like something out of the 'Arabian Nights,' " 
he said, almost involuntarily. 

"'Arabian Nights'?'' she repeated, cutting in to the 
Welsh rarebit. "Where's that playin'?" 

"It's not a play — it's fairy-stories," he replied. "I 
used to read them all the time when I was a kid. The 
first job I ever got picking up rags in a contractor's shop 
I used to make believe I was some kind of enchanted 
prince — " he stopped in embarrassment, conscious of Miss 
Heimerdinger's amused wonderment. 

*'Gee, what a nut you are!" said she, blowing upon a 
(dripping forkful of rarebit. 

The fiery glass before her redeemed even this perform- 
ance. The flame was dying down now. Yet, though not 
so high, it was still full of valiant surprises. Tossing 
from side to side of the glass, it would suddenly drop 
and then from the blue of the alcohol would leap squir- 
rels of fire with arching backs and plumed tails. Fasci- 
nated« Saul watched the glass until nothing was left but 
the rose-colored liquor. 
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"Well,'* said he, going back to her last remark, ^1 
guess I am, but," with a diffident look at her, "I get an 
awful lot of fun out of it." 

She smiled at him radiantly. **A11 right then, here 
you are. Here's to the nut!" 

Her eyes met his as they clinked glasses and it seemed 
to him now that her mockery had a different message. 
All pique at Gersten had disappeared now before the ob- 
vious advantages of Saul's acquaintanceship. From this 
time forth she exerted every charm which might lead to 
a repetition of to-night's experience. And from this time 
forth Saul's whole nature swept gustily toward one mo- 
ment. It was the triumph of which he had dreamed as 
the three of them sat in Bertha's home. - It was that 
moment when the girl's mockery should turn to something 
€lse. In this wind-swept space all vigilances, all advan- 
tages even were forgotten and as he sat here opposite 
Bertha the neat Uttle compartment of business was 
threatened with utter confusion. 

Once he turned from her face to the pair at the ad- 
joining table. The steamy-faced young man in the paper 
Scotch bonnet had moved over so that his arm enclosed 
the girl and her head had fallen limply to his shoulder* 
The dingy caress no longer repelled Saul. It made him 
swoon with a sense of his own delayed realizations. Diz- 
zily he turned back to Bertha. 

"Do you know," he whispered, bending forward, "what 
I want to do more than anything else in all the world?" 

The fire in his dark eyes was unmistakable. She smiled 
back at him, but the smile was different now. It did not 
gather the eyes into its mocking arc. 

Saul drained the last of his punch. Then again he 
leaned forward. 
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**Your eyes are like brown rivers with the sun on them, 
he murmured and the Hungarian gypsy violinist playing 
"Fascination" to the soft accompaniment of the hussar- 
coated orchestra seemed to be sweeping all his being 
out to her. 

Miss Heimerdinger toyed with the stem of her glass. 
It seemed hours before she raised her eyes to his. *'You 
talk like sumpun out of a book," she parried. "You 
ain't like anybody I ever ran across, Mr. Furinski." 

"Darling !" said Saul, and leaned across the table until 
his face almost touched hers. 

Was it — «ould it be — ^that there was a little bit of fear 
in Bertha's eyes? He hugged the thought. It lasted 
him through the walk homeward and when at eleven o'clock 
he left her at the apartment house on Avenue B he was 
swimming with triumph. He had tried to kiss her and 
she had refused him, but she had refused him in such a 
way that he felt he had conquered. 



CHAPTER VI 

The next morning the little* cubby-hole of a designing- 
room at Levitzky & Co.'s was furnished subjectively. 
The walls, hung with their hundreds of paper patterns, 
gave back tingling images of Bertha — ^Bertha as she 
sat before the flaming glass, as she turned upon him that 
mocking little smile — above all, as she offered him the 
tribute of fear in her eyes. Moscowitz, the head-de- 
signer with the yellowed ivory skin and the drooping 
dark mustache which made him like a Japanese warrior, 
was now no more than an idle image on a vase. And 
as Saul sewed up a pattern, he suddenly began to hum 
the "Yama-Yama Girl.'' 

Moscowitz, chalking out a sleeve on the table, looked 
up with a sarcastic smile. **Is she mebbe bringin' you 
free t'ousant that you sink like a chazan here ven it's 
only Vednesday yet?" 

**Nope," replied Saul merrily, **I've only got an option 
on her." 

**Hm," grunted the head-designer. **Mebbc then since 
you're feelink so happy you might hunt that pattern 
eighteen t'ousant unt nine?'^ 

**See here, Joe," said Saul, who had just seated him- 
self at the machine, **I wish you'd get some system in 
here. I spent half of yesterday looking for that darned 
pattern and here you've lost it again." 

**Vy don't he gif us no file-girl den? Meller — ^he's got 
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such a girl — ^my brother-in-law, he told me so. There's 
a feller — that Meller. He ain't that busy lookink at his 
pay-roll that he can't see a five-dollar bill on the floor." 

Still grouching, Moscowitz took up the search for the 
missing pattern. In a moment Saul joined him and they 
were both thus engaged when Levitzky burst into the de- 
signing-room. 

"At it again !" roared the boss. **I should pay vages 
to a cuppla kikes that can't find not'ink still but their 
own pay. I vonder vy sometime ve don't get out no carts 
mit *Levitzky und Co., Hide-und-Seek Uayers. Hours 
vrom seven to six' printed on dem !" 

Moscowitz went on undisturbed by this elaborate burst 
of sarcasm. It was after a leisurely search through a 
mound of patterns on the table that he finally addressed 
his employer. 

**Vy don't you get us no file-girl den?" he inquired 
pleasantly. **Such a von like Meller's has?" 

**File girl !" The boss's shoulders went through a vio- 
lent upheaval. **Vat do you fellers take me for anyvays? 
Do you all vant me to bust mebbe? Veil" — ^plaintively 
scratching his head — ^'^I guess you're gonna get your vish 
soon. Dis time next month dere vill be a red flag on 
der door, der sheriff vill be here seUink our machines and 
ve vill be busted." 

Moscowitz, chronic cigarette hanging limply under the 
small .dark mustache, was openly incredulous. Secretly 
Saul was just as much so. Both of them were too fa- 
miliar with Levitzky's prophecy to find it soul-stirring. 

**You t'ink I'm foolin', don't you?" cried the boss an- 
grily. **Osur — ^und vat should two kikes dat has not'ink 
to do ah day long und aU day long but to blay games 
mit demselves know about business? I tells you ve are 
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mined — ^und vy? All because a stoffel of a designer dat 
don't know no more about style dan der Salvation 
Army — " 

Moscowitz, who had been leaning against the cutting- 
table, suddenly straightened as if about to spring. "See 
here, Levitzky," he interrupted, "I'm tired hearink about 
dem five t'ousant suits. You keep talkink about dem all 
the time as if I never made you not'ink but pups in my 
life ! How about last spring ven my sixteen t'ousant unt 
dwenty-fif vas the greatest, biggest, finest number — ^" 

"Vy should I t'ink about last year?" interrupted Le- 
vitzky. "Vat I vant to know now is, vat should I do 
mit them five t'ousant suits* that you tells me I gotta 
make up right avay because I'm not go'na fill orders on 
dem quick. The Easter business is over and vat am I 
to do mit my cut goods? I tells you von t'ink, Joe, — 
eider you t'ink up some vay to make dem pups go or 
you fint some new boss to be blayink Hide-unt-Seek by.'* 

Saul pricked up his ears. From the crowding images 
of Bertha Heimerdinger his business sense suddenly tore 
itself free. One of the secrets of his success was that he 
nearly always realized when a usual declaration expressed 
an unusual truth. Something in Levitzky's manner to- 
day persuaded him that there was a real crisis represented 
in those five thousand suits that nobody wanted. 

Meanwhile Moscowitz continued to survey his employer 
with languid interest. At this final prod he shrugged his 
shoulders and his outstretched palms expressed his res- 
ignation to a power beyond any individual efforts. *^Me 
— ^how should I make dem go? I can't help makin' a 
mistake sometimes. And I tells you somet'ink, Levitzky 
— ^me, I don't have to stay no place where 9ome von calls 
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me names all day long. Only in January Abe Solonitzky 
comes to me and says, ^Joe, how much you makin' at 
Dave's?' and ven I tells him how much he busts out 
laughink. ^I'll gif you a hundred a veek,' he says. But, 
no, I vouldn't do it — I vas too honest to ruin your sprink 
Imsiness, Levitzky, and now vat do I get for it? Nod- 
dink but a tongue like a dirty wash-rag and talk, talk, 
talk about dem five t'ousant pups !" 

Levitzky never liked a tram when he was on it. His 
affection mounted only when he saw it pull out. At once 
his manner changed. 

*W«^, miy^ said he soothingly, **I don't vant to hurt 
your feelinks, Joe. Und for dat Solonitzky — I don't 
care vat he does to me, but ven I t'inks that he should 
take a man und bay him von hundred dollars only be- 
cause he vants to ruin a frient's business und fire him 
after the season is over because he says the designer, he 
ain't no good no more — ^" In contemplation of such per- 
fidy speech failed Mr. Levitzky. 

At this moment there burst into the door a tall, broad- 
shouldered fellow with regular features and a jungle of 
lashes about the yellow eyes. 

**Here, listen to this, Levitzky," said he, waving a tele- 
gram under the boss's nose. "Here's a wire from Hen- 
derson of Maxton & Meadow's. She's coming in to-mor- 
row to see what we can give her for her big after-Easter 
sale." 

All three men fixed their eyes upon the star salesman. 
Now, as always, Mr. Leo Rosenbaum looked as if he 
had been valeted by Aurora. The well-manicured nails, 
the good clothes, the line of thep massaged cheek as it 
curved upward from the smoky blue of the chin— r-Mr. 
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Kosenbaum was, in fact, well equipped to persuade lady- 
buyers all over America that there was nothing in the 
world superior to his sample lines. 

**Do you t'ink mebbe she vill like does five t'ousant 
suits?" said Levitzky with pathetic eagerness. 

"Not the way they look now — ^not on a bet,'* retorted 
the salesman grimly. "Eton jackets — ^b-rr-rr-rr," and 
Mr. Rosenbaum shivered graphically at the polar 
thought. "How often do I haveta tell yuh, Moscowitz, 
that Etons don't sell — specially not west of the Ohio 
Hiver. Women don't want goose-flesh — they want suits. 
Anyways, the mosta girls look sumpun awful in one 
of those monkey jackets. But I can't seem to get it 
out of your head, Moscowitz, that you ain't makin' clothes 
for thin women. P-a-t — ^that's what the American woman 
is. If you herded all the perfect thirty-sixes in this 
country together, you could get 'em in one office-building 
and then it wouldn't have to be a skyscraper." 

**How about last spring's best seller?" sneered Mos- 
cowitz. "Wasn't it an Eton all right?" 

**Last year ain't this year. This year everybody 
wants the Prince Chappie. Unless you can think up 
sumpun with some punch for those pups, they won't go. 
An Eton's bad enough, but an Eton without style's 



worse." 



After Rosenbaum and Levitzky had left the room Saul 
turn^ to the head designer. 

"What are you going to do about it?" he asked. 

"Me? I ain't go'na do not'ink. That feller Rosen- 
baum's nutty — ^vat does he know about style? The only 
t'ink in the vorld he understands is how to vash himself 
in free kinds of soap still. Besides," and a cimning little 
smile flickered under the thin black mustache, ^^Hender- 
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son, she can't get not'ink better than vat we've got at 
Meller's. They're stuck mit Etons, too." 
'How do you know?" asked Saul curiously. 

'Because my brother-in-law vorks at Meller's and he 
told me. I tell you, Saul, there ain't not'ink like havink 
a mishpoco if you vants to get ahead in this business." 

In spite of Moscowitz's calm, Saul felt a very decided 
exigency and an equally decided opportunity in the €J- 
teration of those unsalable suits. If he could only hit 
upon some plan to make them go, he felt that his suc- 
cess would be assured. What could be done about it? 
Sitting there over the tea and corn-beef sandwich of 
brown bread, which constituted his eleven o'clock lunch^ 
he tried to put his mind upon the problem. All in vain. 
His thought, light and wayward as smoke, would not 
stay in the corner where he drove it. It rushed out and 
curled tempestuously about one object — ^the face and fig- 
ure of Bertha Heimerdinffer. Had there really been fear 
in her eyes or had he fnly imagined it? How would 
she look the next time he saw her and what would she 
say? As his mind fluttered helplessly about such ques- 
tions he resented Bertha as fiercely as he lonfi^ed to see 
her again. It had been the only time in his life when 
he had not been able to think about his work. 

In his turmoil he had forgotten all about the eyes of 
Easter Sunday. It was only as he walked home that 
night that he remembered Gabriel Sadowsky's invitation,, 
Why, this was Thursday! He had promised to go to 
the Sadowsky apartment this very evening. What should 
he do about it? Until supper-time he was undecided and 
even afterwards when, dressed in the clothes he had worn 
last Sunday, he set out from the doorway of his boarding* 
house on Clinton Street, it was with a face only provi- 
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sionally set towards Tompkins Square. Any passing ac- 
quaintance, any light chance might have turned him from 
his destination. But nothing did happen, and, whistling 
the Yama-Yama Grirl, Saul approached the home of Chan- 
nah Sadowsky. 



CHAPTER Vn 

It was eight o'clock that evening when Saul, walking 
up Avenue A, caught sight of the two thorny towers which 
dominate Tompkins Square. A ragged three-quarter 
moon was in the sky and in pursuit the April wind un- 
leashed cloud after cloud of swift, fleecy white. In this 
wan, stormy light Tompkins Square caught a look of 
mystery. The public milk-station, the playground and 
the high fencing were almost lost among the trees. Every 
here and there lamps nested in these trees and their orange 
glow, interspersed among twinkling home-windows, were 
the only breaks in this wide, dmnb sweep of moonlight. 

The Sadowsky apartment was on the Seventh Street side 
of the square. A brownstone building with arching win- 
dows and big wooden shutters, its solid look of home re- 
sisted the tentative thrusts of nearby trade — the delicates- 
8en shop on the corner, the outswktging chiropodist sign 
creaking in the wind next door, the musical studio from 
which came now the whine of bow on strings. As Saul 
reached the landing of the steps he saw Sadowsky's name 
written both in Russian and in English on a card above 
the second one of a row of bells. Loroking at that name, 
the young man was suddenly flooded by that prophetic 
sense of significance which sometimes informs the most 
trivial undertaking. It came to him that if he rang this 
bell the whole -course of his life would be changed. And 
for a long minute he felt himself halted on some wide, 
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open ground where one single movement would determine 
the way in which he must thereafter walk. When he did 
finally ring the bell there was something almost solemn 
in his gesture. 

What happened immediately after' wae always a blur 
to him. He had a hazy memory of climbing one flight of 
stairs, of finding himself in a high, old-fashioned room 
from the center of which Gabriel Sadowsky rose to greet 
him. He realized dimly the comfort of this room with its 
book-cases and pictures and brass samovar. And then 
he heard himself murmuring something as he took the 
hand of an elderly woman. 

"This is the friend of whom I told thee, Fania," Ga- 
briel was saying as the three stood there. "He is the 
one who has giv^n me my second eyesight » 

Sadbwsky's wife looked him up and down and the young 
man's consciousness, swimming out of its first haze, rose 
to meet that gaze. What eyes the woman had! They 
had spun a web of wrinkles about their lively blue and 
from the center of this they waited — ^kindly enough, in- 
deed — for the profitable face and person. 

"My husband tells me that you have a very good head,'* 
said she, speaking in Yiddish, as had Sadowsky. 

Saul murmured something in reply and then sought 
refuge in a picture on the opposite wall. 

The old man followed his gaze. "Ah,*' he cried, "you 
look at Smolenskin! Blessed be his memory. It was he 
who first brought our people from the false dawn, who 
saw the Haskalah, not as life, but as death itself. Forty 
years ago, boy, I read my first copy of his paper, *Hasha- 
har.' From that moment I understood — ah, yes, I un- 
derstood ! And I knew why the wise in heart say of the 
Haskalah, ^None that go unto her return again, neither 
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take they hold of the paths of life,' " he quoted solemnly. 
Then, his eyes glowing, he waved towards the picture. 
**Boy; you should have known him — ^you should have 
talked with Smolenskin — if you had ever done so, you 
would see then why this America of yours with its Le- 
vitzkys and i\fi riches and its hopes seems so far from the 
paths of Life." 

Fania's eyes rested affectionately on her husband, but 
the affection was quite evidently for the faults to which 
she had become accustomed rather than for the spirit 
which she had never met. And when her look came back 
to Saul it said plainly, **So — ^he cannot help it — the poor 
man. The Upper One made him so. Let us two speak 
of realities." 

What she said aloud was, **Levitzky, ah, what a rich 
man he has gotten to be — I hear he has a million. He 
came from Riga, and if you could have known his father ! 
Such a poor tavern-keeper he was ! My mother, blessed 
be her memory, paid that this same Levitzky might go 
to a chedarT^ The spider-like eyes were now a little 
spiteful and she gave her shoulders a contemptuous shrug. 
**Ach, he would not like to think of that as he rides about 
now in his fine automobile, but I tell you the truth. That, 
you ^ee, is what America does. To Channah, my daugh- 
ter, I say often when she tells me of the friends she has 
met, if my father and mother, blessed be their memory, 
could know that you are now the companion of girls 
whose parents they would not have looked at in Russia — ^" 

She stopped at a movement of the heavy portieres and 
Saul, waiting there for some such sign, followed her eyes. 
The curtains parted and once more Saul felt the sudden 
lifting beauty of those eyes which he had seen on Easter 
Sunday. In deep embarrassment he arose and then even 
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before she put out her hand he saw that there was sur- 
prise in her eyes. 

^^So,'' said she and again a little flush touched the 
cheek, "it is you that fatheif has been talking about?'* 

Under the authority of that frank, level gaze, Saul 
lost all sense of embarrassment. Something deeper than 
vanity was touched by the admission that she had picked 
him out from that throng of Easter wanderers and as 
he took her hand it was with the calm of finding himself 
in some long-prepared, predestined dwelling-place. 

Channah seated herself on a couch by the wall under 
the picture of Smolenskin. As she did so her little mother's 
eyes sparkled with pride. 

"My husband teUs me," said she, "that you first saw 
Channah last Simd&y. Tell me now, did she not look 
handsome as a queen in her new suit?" 

The girl laughingly put out a hand over her mother's 
wrinkled one. There was not a trace of self-conscious- 
ness in her manner, Saul noted. 

**She certainly did," agreed the yoimg man. "It was 
a Markel model you were wearing, wasn't it, Miss Sa- 
dowsky?" 

"Yes," she replied; **wasn't I lucky to get it? My 
cousin is bookkeeper at Markel's, you see — ^that's the way 
I happened to get hold of it." 

There was a reedy quality in her voice, a voice which 
might have seemed just a little too deep had it not been 
for certain lightening breaks. It was of this the young 
man was thinking when Sadowsky addressed him from 
the other end of the room. 

"Here," said he, holding aloft a pamphlet which he 
had just drawn from the bookcase. "Have you read this 
little book of Smolenskin's?" 
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Fania, evidently accustomed to such intrusions, im- 
mediately jumped up and took hold of her husband's 
arm. 

"There, there, Gabriel," she said coaxingly, "another 
time! Must people always be talking about books to 
please thee? Have not these young folks something bet- 
ter to say to each other?" 

Her frank premises did not seem to disconcert Channah 
in the least. She was looking at both her parents now 
and Saul was struck by the deepening sweetness of that 
look. 

"It's awful, Mr. Furinski," said Fania after a moment 
in which she vainly tried to pull her husband from the 
book-shelves. "Books, books, books — ^the dear man 
would have them boiled in his soup if one would but let 
him. I tell him that already now we have enough to fur- 
nish two houses." 

Saul looked at Fania with real interest and amusement 
and then — a sudden thought of Bertha crossed his mind. 
Had he been with her he could have thought of no one 
else. How was it that sitting here beside Channah Sa- 
dowsky his mind was not only free, but quickened, in the 
observation of other people? 

"And you," he asked of Fania, **don't you like them, 
too?" 

She gave a little shrug. '*Ah, books are all right 
perhaps when one is young and when one has no life of 
one's own. In Russia when I was a girl I read all the 
time — novels, poetry, what not ! But now — ^my husband, 
my children, our business — ^life is too full to need unreal 
people in them." 

"Do you read Russian?" asked Saul, more interested 
than ever in this vital little woman. He could under- 
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stand now what Nathan had told him regarding the part 
she had played in her husband's business success. 

The lively eyes narrowed until they were a mere thread 
of blue. "Do you think then I am from the class of 
Levitzky?" said she. "Naturally I read Russian. My 
brothers, they all went to the university. I, too, wanted 
to learn, but things were not the same then as now. My 
father selig said always, *If a girl knows how to write 
an address in Russian — that is enough.' But at last he 
gave in anH I and my sisters were permitted to have my 
youngest brother's tutor." 

Fania's last words drove into the young man's con- 
sciousness a significance which his presence in this house 
had been gradually assuming ever since he entered. Here 
was he, Saul Furinski, welcomed by people of wealth and 
learning, people from whom he was as far removed by 
birth as the despised Levitzky himself. He thought of 
the gnome-like little father 'stooping over his incessant 
machine, he thought of his mother with her plaintive 
**genugf genug^^ and his heart swelled with pride in the 
sense of distance which he had traveled. What was Bertha 
Heimerdinger with her thousand-dollar dowry compared 
to being one of Gabriel Sadowsky's sons-in-law? 

And then suddenly he turned to Channah. She was 
looking, not at him, but from one to the other of her 
parents ; and the beauty of the look which he did not un- 
derstand thriUed him through and through. He dropped 
his head before it and as he did so the words which Ga- 
briel had quoted about the Haskalah movement came back 
to him with glowing transmutation. **Paths of life, paths 
of life," his brain repeated and each time his heart welled 
up to meet the phrase. 

Something of this thrilled humility was in his face when, 
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after the old people had gone into the ilext room, he 
turned again to Channah. As she sat there on the couch 
before him he saw more intensely than he had yet done 
the details of her face — ^the way the heavy brown hair 
rippled from its part, the skin that was like a pale golden 
rose, the wistful droop of the mouth. These did not 
seem accidental. They were the design of a spirit cool 
and tender as an April evening. Yet it was not an un- 
feeling calm — Saul knew this. There was understanding 
in every look of her eyes, in every tone of her voice. And 
if something a little sad lingered always in her face, it 
was a dim, reverberant thing echoing from far ancestral 
shapes of grief and pain. This inheritance gave to Chan- 
nah Sadowsky her depth of understanding. It was this 
that made her like the wise, tender evening which, haunted 
still by the passion and color of the day, sees so deeply 
into peace because it must always look back on turmoil. 

They sat for a few minutes in silence. It was Saul 
who spoke first and when he did so the brief, piercing 
reverence gave to his words the poignancy of a touch. 

**And you?'* he asked, "do you work at anything?'* 

She shook her head and it seemed to the young man 
that there was now a little more personal sadness in her 
look. "No," she replied slowly, **IVe always wanted 
to do something, but my other sisters are married and 
it would be so lonely for my mother here in the house 
all day.'' 

"Is there any kind of work you'd like to do — ^I mean 
if you had your choice?" 

"Oh, yes, I always wanted to study law," replied the 
girl promptly. *^That's what I was crazy to do when 
I left High School, but mother thought then I'd better 
take some kind of business course and father — ^well, 
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father's very old*f ashioned about women. He doesn't be- 
lieve in their knowing too much." She smiled a little as 
she passed her hand over the embroidered cushion-cover 
which had originally been an apron worked by Fania in 
her Russian days. Then, raising her eyfis with more shy- 
ness than she had yet shown, she added, ^^I did take a 
short course in designing, you know." 

"Honest?" cried Sfi,ul in glowing surprise. "Why, 
that's great! Didn't you like it?" 

"I'm crazy about any work," replied Channah, speak- 
ing now with unusual energy. "I suppose I'm like my 
mother in that — she just loves business, you know." 

Saul looked at her thoughtfully. "I guess what you 
are is a mixture — ^you're like your mother, but there's 
something of your father in you, too." 

Channah laughed so merrily that the young man won- 
dered how he had ever fancied there was anything sad 
in her face. "Which is going to get the upper hand?" 
asked she. 

He shook his head. "I don't know, but this is the 
way it seems to me — ^you see things like your father and 
do them like your mother." 

They talked on for an hour or so and Saul told her 
all about his work. Once or twice during the evening 
he paused to wonder. How strange that he could talk 
to this girl just as if she were a man! She was not 
coming up all the time to destroy thought. She freed 
it — ^more than that, picked up each drifting particle of 
consciousness and fixed it into aspiration. Never in his 
whole life had he known so well what he wanted to do 
with himself. 

At last he had a sudden thought. The five thousand 
suits over which he had been puzzling! She was so un- 
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derstanding about business, she knew something about de- 
signing. Perhaps she could suggest some original trim- 
ming to redeem them? Alive with this thought, he leaned 
forward to her and outlined the situation. 

**You see," he said, finally, "it means such a lot. Fve 
never had a chance to show what I could do up there. 
Moscowitz holds me down — ^I'm really only a sample- 
maker now. But if I could think up some original touch, 
Levitzky would give me a show." 

^^Suppose you draw the suit for me," she suggested. 

He took out pencil and envelope and made a few strokes. 

•*Now," said he anxiously, coming over to the sofa 
and sitting down beside her, "what would you do with it? 
I've thought of a silk collar or braid — ^but neither of 
those are any good. Any dub could think up those and 
they wouldn't make enough difference— oh, why can't I 
think of something? I'm a regular bonehead." 

He watched her as she looked at his drawing and his 
heart beat. He was sure she was going to think of 
something. 

"Well," said he at last, *yo you think anything can 
be done about it?" 

She did not reply at once and he saw that she was 
looking carefully about the room. At last her eye fell 
on a straw basket heaped with periodicals. It was red 
straw with a border of black and Saul had already re- 
marked the bright spot of color which it made in the 
room. She was looking at it when he again spoke. 

"I suppose there is nothing new, is there? Only, it 
seemed to me there must be if I thought hard enough 
about it." 

**Wait a moment," she replied, turning slowly about to 
meet Saul's anxious eyes. ^^You know," and she gave a 
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iBudden snule, *Hhere's a good deal in that fairy-story 
where the man won out by always saying the first thing 
that came into his head. In designing it seems to me it's 
a good idea to look around and then take the first im- 
possible thing — that is, the thing that seems impossible." 

*'What do you mean?'* he asked. 

**This!" And, taking his pencil she drew a few lines 
upon the sketch. Then opposite these she wrote a word. 

'^What?'* he cried. **You don't mean it? Do you think 
anybody would stand for it?" 

**0f course they would. It's a great idea." 

He looked from her to the drawing and back to the 
straw basket on the table. "It's worth trying anjrway," 
he said; "yes, the more I think of it the better it seems. 
Honest, you're a wonder. And to think all I could get 
through my head was silk and braid !" 

The look of bewildered admiration which he gave to 
her was still in his eyes when a few moments afterwards 
he rose to go. At this moment of departure Gabriel 
and Fania came in from the other room. 

**Will you come to supper to-morrow evening?" asked 
Gabriel, pressing into the young man's hands the pam- 
phlet on Zionism of which he had spoken. 

**Why, yes, thank you," began Saul eagerly. Then 
suddenly he remembered. It was to-morrow night that 
he was to see Bertha Heimerdinger again. Strange that 
the meeting against which his thought had rushed, smoke- 
like, all that day could have so entirely slipped his mem- 
ory ! He paused for a moment in embarrassment. 

As he did so he caught Channah's eyes. Could it be 
— ^was there something in them a little hurt, a little 
proud? The quick suspicion that his hesitation was 
wounding her gave him none of the sense of triimiph 
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which such a look on Bertha Heunerdinger's would have 
meant. He couldn't bear that this girl should be hurt 
by hhn! In an instant he made up his mind what to do. 
**I had an engagement for to-morrow night," he said 
firmly, **but I'm going to break it. Thank you very 
much. Good night." 



CHAPTER Vni 

The next morning Rosenbaum, looking more than ever 
like a pink cloud tailored on Broadway, came down to 
the factory very early to prepare for Miss Henderson. 
He straightened the pictures in the show-room; he or- 
dered one of the factory-girls to clean off the chairs in 
the booth and he bullied the office-boy into going over 
the carpet another time. 

Moscowitz, watching this concern, shot an amused 
glance at Saul. "I bet he's tvice to the barber's already 
dis morning," he whispered. 

Saul smiled back mechanically. His nerves were ting- 
ling with the triumph which he saw ahead of him. 

Promptly at ten o'clock the door of the show-room 
opened and they heard the salesman's voice dripping 
with sweetness. **Why, Miss Henderson," said Rosen- 
baum, "here you are exactly to the minute. I often 
wonder how you do it anyways. Honest, it's nothing 
short uh criminal to ask a lady to be anywheres by ten 
in the morning. That's just the time you dear things 
oughta be havin' your chocolate and rolls and here you 
are. Miss Henderson, lookin' fresh as Broadway at mid- 
night" Standing by her with altruistic nearness, he 
was eyeing her from head to foot. **My, but yuh gotta 
swell suit on. Miss Henderson," the two in the designing- 
room heard him cluck. **It's a Bernard, ain't it — or 
mebbe a Worth? Talk about your lines! The moment 
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anybody sees tibose side insets he knows that suit wasn't 
evah born on Broadway." 

The buyer from Maxton and Meadow's made no reply 
save a faint smile. She was the kind of woman who 
never looked at a sunset except to wonder whether it 
would bring good weather to-morrow so that she could 
meet her **big day." This impersonal attitude was re- 
flected in her appearance. A tall, slender woman in her 
middle thirties, she gave no personal flavor whatever to 
the Viennese suit, the turban with the expensive bead 
**fancy" and the jabot of real, filet la^e. In looking at 
her you never thought how her clothes suited her. You 
merely counted up her income. 

^Well," said she summarily, still standing in the fore- 
ground of the show-room, "what have you got for me, Mr. 
RosenbaumP Remember it's got to be good." 

•Wait a moment, wait a moment," purred the sales- 
man. "First of all, make yourself comfortable. Miss 
Henderson. Here," pushing forward a chair in the sec- 
ond booth, **sit down and lay aside your wraps." 

The buyer merely experimented with the chair and at 
the sight Mr. Rosenbaum boldly put his hands upon her 
shoulders and pushed her back. 

**Now, Miss Henderson," he coaxed, *Vhy won't you 
be comfortable? You can't look at things right when 
you're gettin' ready to go all the time. I been sellin' 
dresses and suits a good many years now and I never 
saw anybody yet that would say yes when they weren't 
tpuchin' the backs uh their chairs." 

It was at this moment that the two in the designmg- 
room saw Levitzky enter upon the scene. Shaking hands 
effusively with the buyer, he anchored himself firmly to 
her chair. 
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*^ell, veil. Miss Henderson," he began cordially, **I 
been tryin' for long to see you vere you're now sittink. 
And how soon vill you be sayink to yourself, ^Miss Hen- 
derson, vy ain't you been doing business mit Dave Lev- 
itzky already before?' Just you vait. Miss Henderson 
— ^in von minute you're gonna see der greatest, biggest, 
finest bargain dat you ever did see. Rosie," raising his 
voice to carry to the dressing-room, "Come on out now." 

At the words a dark, rather heavily-built girl appeared 
in the doorway. 

"Wait a moment," cried Rosenbaum nervously; "leave 
me say something to that bum." Running over to where 
she stood, he caught ther model by the elbow. "For 
Heaven's sake, walk," he whispered ferociously. "Don't 
you know how to be refined yet? Can't you remember; 
ever that you ain't steppin' over snowdrifts?" 

With a giggle Rosie attempted to apply the princi- 
ples of refinement. All in vain. And as she lurched out 
into the show-room, Levitzky bent apologetically to the 
buyer. "She ain't no good," he whispered, "but me — 
vat can I do? Her f adder's president of der Union." 

Miss Henderson beckoned to the girl to come over to 
her. Looking her up and down, she flapped back the 
jacket, examined the lining and gave a twitch to the 
girdle. 

"Ain't it a grand gabardine," interposed Levitzky, 
watching the buyer anxiously. "And just look at der 
linink — vy. Miss Henderson, der biggest mill in dis coun- 
try confined by me dis crepe! Now you're a schmart 
lady, Miss Henderson — ^for vy should I tell you dat dis 
number is der very t'ink for your after-Easter sale? Vy? 
because the voman dat buys her suit now — she ain't such 
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a kind as buys before Easter, the same dat shops around 
by looking and not by feelink. Der voman dat buys her 
suit der last of April, she ain't lookink for style because, 
Miss Henderson, she's a good vife and mudder and t'inks 
still, *Now if I good materials get I can saf money for 
der new dinink-room rug and Mary, she don't need yet 
to stop her music-lessons.' " 

Meanwhile, however, Miss Henderson was compressing 
her thin lips. "No," said she finally, "I'm afraid it won't 
do, Mr. Levitzky. It's a good piece of material and very 
well-finished, but it hasn't got much style." 

Both Levitzky and Rosenbaum opened their mouths 
to protest, but Miss Henderson was firm. "No," said 
she, **it won't do for us. I saw one at Meller's yester- 
day—" 

**Meller's!" The manufacturer and the salesman 
joined in an oratorio of horror. Then in a voice faint 
with apprehension Levitzky asked, "How much is he 
chargink?" 

"Ten-fifty — ^ten, ten," replied the buyer crisply. 

**Ten fifty, mit discount," cried Levitzky in a voice 
like a wounded doe. "And you, Miss Henderson, should 
look at such a pup like Meller's ven here at nine-fifty 
net mit out discoimt I gif you a suit dat any voman might 
be proud of its style!" 

But Miss Henderson, with a faint smile at the shifted 
base of Levitzky'is argument, was already rising to go. 
"No, gentlemen," said she, "I'm sorry, but it won't do 
for me." 

Levitzky grabbed her by the arm. "But der gabar- 
dine," he intoned, "you von't find noddink like it no 
place! And der belt — ^look how she's double-faced and 
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der buttons not hangink on von t'read der same as Mel- 
ler's dreckP' Then, as he saw the buyer moving reso- 
lutely away from his ritual of praise, his tone changed. 
**Von minute yet, Miss Henderson ! I got vorkink by me 
a grand designer. Moscowitz," he holloaed, ^^come out 
here vonce." 

The chief designer, collarless and unshaven, his chronic 
cigarette hanging limply under his small dark mustache, 
came slowly into the show-room. Saul watched his su- 
perior with a beating heart. Could it be that Moscowitz, 
too, might have thought of some remedy for the five 
thousand pups, something that would nullify the sug- 
gestion which Channah had made? 

"Moscowitz,** he heard Rosenbaum saying sharply, 
**here's your chance. Can you think of something that 
wiU make this suit snappier?" 

Saul saw the head-designer look at the suit from north 
to south and from east to west. Was he going to sug- 
gest anything? He waited in breathless suspense. Then 
with unspeakable relief he knew that Moscowitz Was 
shrugging his shoulders. 

"You might put a satin collar on it mebbe," he sug- 
gested. 

"Oh, no," retorted Miss Henderson crisply, ^*you manu- 
facturers have been doing that since the ark." 

"But it vould change der suit," wheedled Levitzky. 
**You have no idea vat a nice stylish collar vill do by 
some suits." 

The buyer of the big Chicago store was, however, on 
her firm way to the door* Seeing her near to the door, 
Saul hesitated yet one moment. Then, his knees trem- 
bling under him, he walked dizzily into the show-room. 
Excuse me, Mr. Levitzky," said he, ^^I know you 
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didn't ask for mj advice, but it seems to me I've got a 
good idea on this." 

With a drowning hope in his eyes, the manufacturer 
caught hold of the young man's arm. 

^^Vait a moment, Miss Henderson," he pleaded. '^IMs 
younk feller's gotta good head. You can't make no mis- 
take by listenink to him." 

"Well," said Miss Henderson with a brisk laugh, *4t 
will have to be a very good idea to make that suit look 
different." 

"It is a good idea," said Saul calmly. Now that he 
was in the midst of his great moment, he was no longer 
frightened. Slowly, with evident self-confidence, he drew 
from his pocket a package. 

The four others watched him with diverse emotions 
as he unwrapped the contents of the paper. Finally 
in chorus they all called out a word. 

**Straw!" Above all the other voices Saul heard the 
sibilant scorn of Moscowitz. 

"Yes, straw," repeated Saul. **Straw braid — ^it can 
be dyed red or bhie or any color you want — ^I went down 
to a Chinese importer and found out all about it. It's 
an absolutely original touch and I bet anything it will 
make these suits go." 

*^Straw!" exclaimed Moscowitz more venomously than 
ever. **Der guy t'inks a suit is sometink you packs away 
like a present." 

At this Levitzky turned to his head designer with a 
snarl. **Shut up," he shouted. "Everybody in der vorld 
ain't such a stoffel as you, I guess mebbe." 

Quite tmdisturbed by this by-play the Chicago buyer 
was looking at Saul as he tried a piece of the red braid 
on the tan gabardine. 
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^^Do you know/' said she at last, her eyes snapping, 
**I really like that idea. Mr. Levitzky, I'll risk five hun- 
dred of your suits.'' 

Five hundred suits from Maxton and Meadow's ! Lev- 
itzky i^nd Rosenbaum, appreciating that the great pres- 
tige of the Chicago store would open up a ready sale 
for the remainder of the five thousand "pups," could 
hardly contain their joy. And as the buyer walked out 
of the show-room, Saul appreciated two things. One was 
the admiration of Levitzky; the other, the deepened an- 
tagonism of Moscowitz. 



CHAPTER IX 

That day at noon Saiil was just about to open his 
sandwiches when 'Rosenbaum swung into the designing- 
room. 

"Say, Saul," said he, **can you come out to lunch with 
me somewheres?" 

Go out to limch! To Saul who had never eaten his 
midday meal outside the factory, the simple invitation 
was a starry promise. Already the rigid outside world 
seemed to be dissolving under the touch of his triumph 
and as he got his hat from the peg he walked in a dream. 
Even so, one thing in that old outer world penetrated. 
It was the side-glance of Moscowitz's slanting eyes. 

**Say, kid," said Rosenbaum exultantly as they came 
out on Broadway, "I owe yuh a good feed on your morn- 
ing's job. Believe me, that was some idea uh yours." 

Saiil's head was still dizzy with the triumph of his 
Mea. Through this ran a light but very lively pride in 
the companionship of the well-dressed Rosenbaum. He 
separated him so conclusively from that black tide of 
workmen now pouring out from the women's wear fac- 
tories on Broadway. Yes, he thought to himself, the 
old world was melting into the new. 

**Aw," replied Saul after a moment, "that wasn't any- 
thing. I could have done a lot of things like that if 
they'd have ever given me a chance." 

Rosenbaiun turned to him swiftly and his companion 
was startled by a certain vehemence in those yellow eyes. 

87 
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"Ain't it a bum outfit, though? Why, that Moscowitz 
is the worst stoffel in the business. Give that feller five 
yards uh serge and yuh can keep any buyer away. Do 
yuh think for a minute they'd be able tuh sell his dreck 
if it wasn't for me? I guess not. D'yuh know how much 
business I did for the firm this last year?" 

Saul shook his head. 

*^Two hundred thousand dollars," he whipped out. 
**Now, if I can do thataway on Moscowitz's rotten num- 
bers, what sorta clean-up d'yuh s'pose I could make on 
some real stuff?" 

Again he looked into Saul's face and again the young 
man was struck by a certain directive force in the other's 
vehemence. 

"Got another offer?" he asked. 

"Offers? What do they amount to? What Vm after 
is a business uh my own." 

Before Saul had time to take in this confidence, Rosen- 
baum was leading up into a big building at the comer 
of Fifth Avenue and Broadway. 

"There's a fine restaurant down here," he explained 
as he led Saul through a broad arcade, "and the best 
ain't too good for yuh." 

Following the salesman through the outer defenses of 
the restaurant — the waiting-room, the check-girl and 
the table of waxy-looking fruit — Saul found himself at a 
table in the far corner of the room. 

"Here, Gkistave," said Rosenbaum, looking up at the 
solemn waiter who brooded over the table, *Hwo dry Mar- 
tinis and none uh your furniture polish, either." 

From the moment when the amber-colored liquors, rock- 
ing with the haste of their delivery, were set before them, 
Saul felt the old world sealed behind him. 
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**To the pups," drank Rosenbanm noisfly. Then with 
a final smack he turned again to the waiter. "Now, Gus- 
tave, get out your slate. First we want some horse duv- 
vers," supplementing his restaurant French with a punch 
at the words hors d^oeuvres, "and then — ^let's see — how 
about a good steak skid some potatoes au gratinf** 

When the hors d*oeuvres were passed to him Saul took 
an uneasy survey of the tray. It was with an air of final 
selection that he helped himself to the nearest item — 
two wan sardines. 

Rosenbaum gave a loud laught *T5on't stop there," 
he commanded. "This is the place where yuh buy the 
whole line." 

They had finished with the elective course and were 
fairly launched on the steak when Rosenbaum took up 
the conversation which he had started as they entered 
the cafe. 

**Say," said he, leaning over suddenly to Saul, "are 
yuh wise to why I wanted tuh have a talk with yuh to- 
day?" 

Saul looked at him with his shrewd measuring glance. 
**Maybe you want to go into ^business for yourself," he 
ventured, "and think of making me your designer?" 

"Not on your life," retorted the salesman. "Why 
should a smart feller like you work for anybody else? 
What I want you to do is to be my partner." 

The young man's heart stood still. He had already 
planned that when he went into business for himself it 
would be with a salesman, but his ambition had never 
vaulted to Rosenbaum, the two-hundred-thousand-dollar 
man. Now before he had time to reply Rosenbaum was 
txnf olding his plan. 

Yuh know, kid," said he, 'Hhere's a change in this 
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game. Bein' a salesman usedta mean bein' a trayelln' 
man. Now us salesmen can lay curled up in a New York 
hotel and all we gotta do is purr when the buyers come 
to town." He paused for a more studious enjoyment of 
his steak and potatoes and then went on. "D'yuh know 
what's made the change? The fashion magazines and 
the big city papers. Nowadays your woman in Duluth 
picks up a Sunday paper from Chicago. The minute 
she's stacked the breakfast dishes in the sink, what does 
she look at first? Why, the cut uh sumpun Maxton and 
Meadow's is offerin' for the next day. Monday she goes 
down tuh her pet store in Duluth and asks for a suit 
like the cut in the Chicago paper. They ain't got ut, 
uh course they ain't ! That suit's come out since* the 
salesman visited Duluth with his samples. Now Duluth's 
got wise. Soa all the big towns. Nowadays they keep 
their buyers on the trains. They're in New York all the 
time so they can keep track tJi.the very latest style. 
Take it from me, Saiil, this is the age of the traveling 
buyer. All a salesman is nowadays is a guide tuh New 
York." 

**Huh," remarked Saul, "kind of soft for you, isn't 
it?" 

^^Soft!" exclaimed Rosenbaum with a disgruntled look 
as he beckoned to the boy with the cigarette-wagon. *T 
say" — ^leaning more confidentially across the table — 
"d'yuh see that guy down there — ^that one with the girl 
in the blue poplin suit? That's Lee Einstein of Meller's 
and he's bustin' his spats to make that girl— ^she's buyer 
for Dobson and Hodge's of Detroit — smart one she is, too 
— ^be in New York by next year — ^think that terrapin 
he's bujdn' her is worth a big order? Soft!" He re- 
peated scornfully, "why, Saul, you ain't any idea what it 
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means tuh be a salesman these days. If you're real atha- 
letic you get tuh a buyer's hotel before breakfast and 
coddle her for the day. If you're just medium strong, 
you show up at lunch, treat her tuh dinner, take in a 
show and then help shut up the cabarets. Take it from 
me, there's nothin' to't. I'm tired uh takin' orders on 
my beauty. If I gotta do it, it's gonna be for myself — 
see?" 

Saul's mind was racing fast. "What kind of business 
did you think of starting?" he asked. 

As he spoke Gustave, the waiter, whose theories as to 
the speed with which steak and potatoes should be con- 
sumed had already suiFered, commenced the business of 
hovering. 

"Damn," said Rosenbaum, grabbing the menu. "D'yuh 
wanta know sumpun, Gustave — ^th' only good thing I 
know about a home is that yuh can talk atta meal with- 
out some guy buttin' in on yuh every minute or two. 
Bring us some French pastry and some coffee and run. 
Now — ^" turning back to Saul — ^*^this is my proposition. 
Let's you and me go inta business together. I've been 
watchin' you recent and I know you got the goods. As 
for me, well — ^I could sell shaving-soap on Houston 
Street. Now, then, here's the game — Cleave us cut out 
the cheap stuff. There's nothin' to ut any more. The 
kikes have ruined the business — see? Excuse me, Saul, 
I forgot—" 

"I'm no kike," said* the young man indignantly, "I'm 
a Galician." 

"SuJre," retorted Rosenbaum with an elaborate wink, 
"they all are. But that ain't here or there. What I was 
sayin' is that nowadays the cheap game's played out. 
Uh course there's money in ut, but there's too much com- 
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petition for me. I'm modest, I am, and I know there's 
a lot bigger rascals in New York 'n I am and I'd lose out 
if I wuz to start this seven-dollah i}tuff. Nope, give me 
the window-beauties, the high-priced models. There's a 
great big opening there and if me and you can get to- 
gether on ut, I know we can clean up." 

Saul, who had at first' been engrossed merely with the 
financial advantages of the proposition, now stirred to 
an old longing. It was the artist's wish to capture and 
confine beauty which he had first experienced when, as 
Winotzky's delivery-boy, he had thought of sewing up 
the colors in the evening sky. 

**Gee," he exclaimed, his eyes glowing, *'that would be 
great." Already he saw himself surrounded, not by dull 
serges and gabardines and poplins, but by lucent, filmy 
textures — ^satins that gleamed like the sun, brocades stiff 
with 'their silver and gold, chiffons faint under the touch 
of magic dyes, tulle th^J; fell like the spray of a foun- 
tain. 

And then suddenly fear tightened across his heart. 
"How much," he stanunered, "how much would it take 
to start?" 

**Aw, about a thousand from both uh us." 

Saul's face fell. "I can't get that much," he said 
gloomily. ^^The most I can raise is six hundred dollars." 
In this calculation he entered swiftly the three hundred 
dollars which he himself had saved and the equal amount 
that would come to him through his marriage with Chan- 
nah Sadowsky. 

Rosenbaum looked up at him. "Why can't you?" he 
asked sharply. "Ain't you unmarried?" 

Saul hesitated. He could not bear to mention Chan- 
nah to the salesman. 
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And then from the orchestra at the far end of the 
room came the sudden sweep of violins and cello. What 
was that they were playing? He had heard it before — 
the stormy engulfing waltz. Ah, now he knew! It was 
"Fascination'* — ^the same waltz which they had played 
that night when he took Bertha to the East Side restau- 
rant. Bertha! All day he had never once thought of 
her. Last ni^t as he walked away from the Sadowsky 
home he had felt himself forever free from the evil pell- 
mell of thought which she had created. Now at the 
sound of the violins he saw her again as she sat before 
the burning goblet, he felt again the dusky conjuring of 
her eyes. 

"Well," he heard Jlosenbaum saying, *Vhat's the mat- 
ter then? Yuh oughta be able tuh get somebody that 
could bring yuh a thousand easy.'' 

Curving slowly about him, each sinuous bar of the 
waltz was taking Saul further .from the memory of Chan- 
nah Sadowsky. Again he thrilled at the thought of over- 
coming Bertha's smile, again his vanity beat against the 
moment of his triumph. It was only after a moment of 
such tumultuous silence that it came to him — ^the concur- 
rence. For once the tight little compartment of busi- 
ness was running with the seas. The girl who set his 
pulses aflame was the girl who would bring him the work 
that he longed for. He turned to Rosenbaum eyes filled 
with mean illumination. 

**I guess maybe I can," said he slowly. 

But when the music ended Saul's mood veered again. 
The whirling passionate shapes departed and he was 
left only with the thought of Bertha's one-thousand- 
dollar dowry. It was that now which stood as sole 
warder to another visitant — ^the memory of Channah 
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Sadowskj. Channah! It was to her that he owed his 
first business triumph. Had it not been for her sugges- 
tion about the braid he would not be sitting here to-day 
with the two-hundred-thousand-dollar salesman, would 
not be considering now a business for himself. He owed 
the girl too much to dismiss her like this. 

For a long minute he stared at Rosenbaum in wretched 
indecision. "Are you sure it would take a thousand?" 
he stammered at last. 

"Sure," said Rosenbaum, looking at him in perplex- 
ity. "Now what you wanta do is run and grab her. If 
you and me is gonna do this thing we oughta start up 
next month — see?" 

For one loyal minute Saul summoned Channah's eyes 
to keep him true to Channah. He thought of her good- 
ness, the goodness which welled up in d^ery glance. And 
again he felt the hutt, proud little look in her eyes as 
he had hesitated in accepting the Sadowskys' invitation 
for to-night. 

"Now see here, kid" — ^Rosenbaum's words cut keenly 
across the faltering mood, "you got sumpun on your 
mind — a blind man could see that. What's the matter? 
Is ut that you ain't stuck on the girl? Well, what of 
ut? Did yuh ever stop to think what a short time any 
man's gotta spend in his own house?" 

Saul stared at the salesman miserably. How little the 
man would understand the conflict in his mind ! For that 
matter, what other person that he knew would compre- 
hend any better? They all married for money — ^the boys 
on the East Side with whom he had grown up. Why 
couldn't he be like them? Again the resentful sense of 
hampering differences which he had experienced the other 
evening upon his encounter with Grersten Applebaum came 
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to dismay him. Dismay changed quickly to hardness. 
He might feel differently from these others — ^very well, 
he would not act differently. Again, just as with Putsch, 
the extra-protecting thing sprang up between him and 
the outside world. This was business — ^nothing must in- 
terfere with business, not even eyes of dearest goodness, 
eyes which haunted him with their last hurt, proud, little 
look. 

When he parted from Rosenbaum he had made up his 
mind what to do. He was not going to the Sadowskys' 
for supper that evening. He was going to marry Bertha 
Heimerdinger and her one thousand dollars. 



CHAPTER X 

As he approached Bertha's home that evenuig Saul's 
grim preoccupation with the thousand dollars which 
would enable him to start in business was diverted by a 
sense of Bertha's nearness. Again he forgot all else ex- 
cept the challenge of this girl, the ruthless craving to 
, turn her mocking smile into something else. When he 
ran^ the bell of the Heimerdin^er flat his heart was beat- 

iBghigh. . . 

He was admitted by one of the little sisters who had 

peered in at him the other evening. Without waiting even 

to close the door, the child capered through the kitchen 

with a loud cry of "Bertha, aw. Bertha, he's here now." 

This cry with its definitive pronoim joined the ejffusive 

greeting of Bertha's mother to make Saul feel that the 

Heimerdinger family was celebrating a hostage. 

"Come right in, Mr. Furinski," said the mother wheed- 

lingly and leaving the ironing-board where he had found 

her she ushered him into the dining-room with its oak 

furniture and its graphophone. 

^ He was about *to sit down when she grabbed him by 

j the elbow. **Vait a moment, vait a moment," she com- 

r manded and, taking the comer of her dirty kitchen apron 

she briskly polished the seat of the chair. *^So," said she 

after Said had benefited by this treatment and, standing 

over him with arms akimbo, she beamed down into his 

9$ 
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face. The young man suddenly felt that he had been 
deposited in this chair for life. 

**Bertha, she von't be ready yet for long," the old lady 
vouchsafed finally. **It takes her a vilf alvays to dress 
good, but ven she's through — ach — ain't she der great 
big fine stylish girl, Mr. Furinski? And vat a head she's 
got on her shoulders!" 

Remembering Mrs. Sadowsky's praise of Channah the 
night before, Saul smiled. Yet there was a difference in 
the two mothers — ^he felt that. The approval of the one 
had been fond. This of Mrs. Heimerdinger's was ingra- 
tiating. 

. When she had left him the young man took a look at 
the remembered room. Why was it that the oak furniture 
and the colored crayons and the' imitation cut glass which 
only the other evening had impressed him as so finished 
now seemed bare and ugly? Although he could not put 
it into words, the young man realized that the quality 
which this room lacked was spiritual value. Uncon- 
sciously now he contrasted it with the Sadowsky apart- 
ment, where books, brasses and pictures had all grown 
out of personality. Bit by bit, distaste began to creep 
over him. He shifted uneasily, he strained his ears for 
the first sound of Bertha's approach. Would the girl, 
too, look different to him to-night? As he sat here wait- 
ing expectation was fast becoming resolution. 

Meanwhile the little sisters were grinning in at him 
from the kitchen doorway. Every now and then they in- 
terrupted this amiable performance to report something 
about him to their sister. **He's vearin' a grand red 
necktie P' **He's got on stylish stockings — ^they come by 
silk!" **Aw, he's got up — ^he's standin' by the talkin'- 
machine!" 
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At first Bertha made no response to this efficient bul- 
letin-service. At last, however, he heard a sharp out- 
burst, 

"Say, mom, if you don't lick them kids, I will.'* 

How was it that her voice — ^so nasal, above all so set- 
tled in its quality — ^had not offended him the other night? 
Was it because he had been distracted by her presence, 
by that wonderful look of youth flowing — ever flowing — 
through eyes and cheeks and lips? This evening these 
words from the unseen Bertha made him recoil. He was 
face to face with a nature which, bared of surface glamour, 
was ugly and arid and restricted. For one mad mo- 
ment he felt like nmning from the house. It was only 
by fixing his mind on what he wanted of Bertha — ^the 
dollars which would bring him his life's ambition — ^that 
be was able to stay. 

At the end of five minutes somebody rang the doorbell. 
He got a glimpse of a stout woman in a gray fur cape, 
heard the whispered word which passed between the new- 
comer and Mrs. Heimerdinger and then he rose to greet 
some one who was as much unlike Bertha now as she must 
have been like her eight years before. 

"Howd'jruh do, Mr. FurinskiJ" said she, putting out 
her hand. "Yuh don't know who I am, I guess." 

Saul stared at her with fascinated eyes. "I guess it's 
Miss Heimerdinger's sister," he muttered at last. 

She smiled unpleasantly in a way that bulged the flesh 
under her eyes. The whole face and figure had lost Ber- 
tha's contours under a mass of heaving fat; and eyes, 
identical in shape and color with those which he had com- 
pared to brown rivers, had hardened with one purpose — 
that of getting more. 

^^Honest, d'yuh think we look alike? I usedta tbink 
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she and ine favored one anothah, but me — Vve got so 
stout recent. Ain't it awful?" The sinirk developed here 
into a giggle from which she emerged presently to say, 
"Jake, that's my husbant — ^he's got a fine business at the 
comah Broadway and a Himdred and Seventy-Sixth 
Street — ^we'd like if yuh could come see us some day, Mr. 
Furinski — ^he keeps sayin' what a stylish wife he'd have 
if only hips would come back.'* 

Still staring at her as one hypnotized, Saul watched 
her take oflF the elaborate squirrel cape which she Was 
wearing. By this time the two little girls, emboldened 
by their sister's presence, came in from the kitchen. One 
of these put out an awed finger and sunk it deep in the 
pelt. 

** Ain't it a grand coat?" she whispered. **How much 
did she cost?" 

**Fo'ty doUahs wholesale," replied the sister. "It cer- 
linly was a genuine bargain" — ^this to Said — ^**Jake, he 
got it for me — ^he's the grandest man, Mr. Furinski. 
Honest, I ain't gotta do no more'h ask for a t'ing till 
Jake, he's pricin' it for me." 

Saul felt a spasm of terror. The tone in which she 
spoke was so exactly like that of Bertha in referring to 
the iperf ections of the gentleman from Altoona. Was this 
his future — ^to be looked upon solely as one who brought 
things into the house? 

**It's a nice shai)e," he murmured at last, feeling his re- 
sponsibility for the long silence which ensued, and fixing 
lus eyes on the cape. 

"Honest? You ain't kiddin' now?" A pudcer ap- 
peared between the avid eyes. "Foist I thought this dol- 
man shape made me look kinda stout, but Jake — ^he 
thought it was such a bargain — ^but there was anothah 
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shape, a sorta shawl effect, and it made me look skin- 
nier. It cost fo'ty dollahs — same as this — ^but it only 
had eighty-five skins and this here's got ninety-seven and 
Jake, he said, what's the use uh missin' twelve skins just 
so you should look skinny?" 

The literalness of those skins flayed the young man 
sitting opposite her. It was the last touch. He looked 
at this woman and saw Bertha's imperious fluctuations 
turned static. This was what his wife would be eight 
years from now. It was like looking at the ugly bare 
boards of a grand-stand after the parade had passed. A 
parade — that was all there was to Bertha's charm — ^just 
the swift pageant of youth. Soon life with her would be 
reduced to getting more and more for avid and youthless 
eyes. Eighty-five skins — or was it ninety-seven? Ugh! 
He Jooked about him wildly. Then he jumped to his 
feet. 

"Excuse me — ^just a minute — ^some cigarettes — tell 
your sister — ^" he murmured confusedly. 

There was a mingled impression of the flabby face look- 
ing up at him in open-mouthed wonder, of the mother 
staring at him from her ironing-board, of the little sisters' 
piercing * alarm, **Bertha, aw, Bertha he's goink," and 
then he was down the two flights of stairs, was out in the 
cool night-magic of Avenue B. The fastidiousness of 
his nature had done what no sense of ethics could. He 
was tearing through the crowds to Channah Sadowsky. 

People and soimds and lights flicked by him like some 
familiar mechanism. He saw nothing, heard nothing, 
thought nothing except those eyes — cool with understand- 
ing, steady with love. If he could only get to them he 
would be healed! His step quickened. He almost ran 
and then — oh, miracle! — ^he was standing before the 
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brown stone house with the arching windows. He had 
left the avid eyes and the ninety-seven skins forever be- 
hind him. 

As he rang the bell which last night had flooded him 
with that solemn sense of ultimate choice he understood 
the phenomenon of that feeling. The simple decision had 
been his salvation. Had he not entered the doorway, 
had he not had the touchstone of Channah Sadowsky's 
presence, he might never have seen the other girl as she 
really was. He would have been committed forever to a 
life of ugliness. A wave of gratitude, splendid and sanc- 
tifying, took beyond the levels that he knew. Dear Chan- 
nah Sadowsky ! Dear, wonderful world ! 

With several ghost-like clicks the door swung open and 
he was on the stairway. Midway he stopped in terror. 
What if, after all, Channah did not want him? For an 
instant the thought, held now for the first time, paralyzed 
him. Then with a recklessness new to his nature he was 
running to the top. He did not care what she thought 
of him just so he could look again into her healing eyes. 

He knocked on the door. He waited breathless mo- 
ments. Then at last the knob turned and she herself 
stood before him. The light falling behind her left her 
face dim, yet he found her eyes and held them with the 
humble groping of his own. So for one minute they stood 
without speaking. 

It was she who broke the silence. "I thought — ^you 
weren't — coming," said she and he caught the little break 
in her voice. 

"I had to come," said he. Then, catching her hands 
in his, he cried, "Paths of life! You — Channah Sadow- 
sky!" 



CHAPTER XI 

^^ELLy" said Rosenbaum, going to the office-door and 
throwing it open, "looks pretty slick, don't it?*' 

The salesman referred to the brand new letters, **Fur- 
inski and Rosenbaum, Dresses," which had appeared there 
that very morning. One felt in the remark, however, only 
part of a general complacency. 

Saul, swinging his legs from a scarred roller-top desk, 
looked at the words "on the door. Inwardly his soul 
dipped deep to drink their magic. Here was the goal- 
spring of Ins life, held ahead of him stubbornly ever since 
that moment when in the darkened room where lay the 
liberated Israel, he had sworn to be the boss of the ma- 
chine. Now with an almost religious intensity he vowed 
himself to take full measure of the moment. He owed 
it to the father who had worked that his son might be 
free to enjoy his present triumph to the uttermost. 

As he sat here the gilded letters were overspread by a 
sudden mist of memory. "Pop, pop,'* he cried in his heart 
to the vision of the gnome-like little man stooping over 
his machine, "if you could only see me now !'* Tears came 
to his eyes. He had not known there could be so much 
heart-ache in any triumph. 

Rosenbaum, speaking from the door of the show-room, 
presently diverted him. 

"Ain't I glad," said he, **we had this classy French 
gray paint in here! We'da made the mistake uh our 
lives if we'da put in oak." 

102 
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"Mh-hm," retorted Saul, "and you*re the man that was 
kicking about that French gray. I told you Channah 
knew what she was talking about." 

His partner looked down on him. "The chosson 
speaks," said he gravely. "D'yuh know what's gonna 
happen to you soon? Yuh ain't gonna be able tuh write 
the date without sayin', ^Channah put me wise to ut.' " 

It was now almost two weeks since Saul had run from 
Bertha Heimerdinger's house to Channah Sadowsky. In 
that time history had been active. He and Channah had 
been married. Gabriel Sadowsky had, without any solic- 
itation, dowered his daughter with two hundred dollars 
more than he had promised. And Rosenbaum, enriched 
by the sale of the diamond rings and handsome stick- 
pins which represented his only savings, had now joined 
forces with Saul. 

The beginning of this partnership had been encourag- 
ing. First of all the firm had secured from a suit manu- 
facturer on West Tenth Street permission to use a third 
of his loft on the fourth floor of the building. This econ- 
omy, representing as i\ did the low yearly rental of six 
hundred dollars, had been succeeded by other satisfactory 
arrangements. The firm had bought at a cost of thirty 
dollars second-hand office furniture, which included a 
rickety typewriter; their machines, purchased at a re- 
ceiver's sale, had cost only fifty dollars and for the in- 
stallation of four batteries they had paid a mere sixty 
dollars. 

At present there was a ghost-like quiet through the 
place. The firm had not yet engaged its labor and to 
this item Rosenbaum, seating himself in a swivel-chair and 
getting out a pad, now dedicated his talents. 

**This is where it's gonna hurt us, Saul," said he pres- 
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ently, looking up from a line of figures. **Workmen — 
we can get them for fifty a week ; office-girl for bookkeepin' 
and correspondence — ^we can pick her up easy for six; 
office boy — one that can be receiving-clerk, shipping-clerk 
and errand boy all in one — say another six. There's six- 
ty-two already. Then we got our telephone rent — a 
dollah a week — ^that makes sixty-three. Count in two- 
fifty for incidentals — sixty-five-fifty. Now what d'yuh 
think we oughtta draw out for ourselves?" 

"I don't know," replied Saul thoughtfully, still swing- 
ing his legs from the desk. "I can live on twenty my- 
self." 

"I can live on it," retorted the other, **but I can't move 
about any on it. Let's say twenty-five. Then there's a 
model — ^how about her?" 

Saul looked up deprecatingly. Rosenbaum, catching 
his expression, gave a broad grin. **Well," said he, "what 
does she say?" 

"She's offered to be our model," said Saul, "and see 
here, Rosenbaimi — ^why not? First place, we don't have 
to pay her anything. Second place, she's thin." 

The protest that Rosenbaum was evidently about to 
make was averted by a step in the hall. A second after- 
ward Grersten Applebaum stood before them. 

**Hello," said the advertising solicitor, *Vhat are you 
fellers up tuh? I just been in to see Tuholski next door 
and he told me you were starting in business. What's 
the game?" 

"This is the game," said Rosenbaum blusteringly. 
"You can come down here the first of June and you're 
goin' to find twenty-five new models. You can come 
down here the first of July and you're goin' to find twen- 
ty-five more and if you want anything for earlier de- 
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livery, we'll have ten new models in about two weeks." 

"Well," said Gersten with a shrug, "it ain't my money 
you're losin'. I give you two months and you'll be 
busted." 

"Mebbe Mr. Applebaum can tell us how to get in right," 
suggested Rosenbaum sneeringly. 

"Just what I was thinkin' myself," retorted Gersten, 
swinging himself upon the desk beside Saul. "See here, 
fellers, I think myself you've bit off more than you can 
chew, but me — ^I can't take any risks. One chance in a 
hundred and you might be playin' spades and the ace 
lays. Some time I might be landin' a twelve-hundred con- 
tract with yuh." 

"We didn't suppose Mr. Applebaum would be givin' 
us his time for fun," sneered Rosenbaum. 

"You bet I'm not. Why should I? You fellers ain't 
married in my mishpocoJ' 

"Well," said Saul impatiently, *Vhat are your sugges- 
tions? Fire away." 

**A11 right," said Gersten, looking shrewdly from one 
to another. **How about the resident buyers? Some uh 
'em's honest, but there are a lot more that ain't. How 
you gonna schmeer Hendricks and Blumfeld?" 

The salesman's face fell. "Well," said he, "before I left 
Levitzky's I took good care tuh spend some uh his money 
givin' Hendrick's girl six pairs uh silk stockin's and Blimi- 
feld's girl a five-pound box uh candy." 

"Huh! What telephone girl's gonna live on memories? 
And even if she should chanct tuh get your calls in for 
yuh, how 'bout Blumfeld? There's a feller don't know 
how tuh miss a present. And Hendricks — ^he's even worse 
— ^that guy cleans up on every single wedding-anniver- 
sary and christening and birthday in his whole mishpoco.** 
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**Righto," grieved Rosenbaum, •Tie ain't evah missed 
me." 

"All right then, there yuh are! What you gonna do 
'bout it?'* 

**I know what we're up against," admitted Rosenbaum. 
**A thing don't stand much chanct uh gettin' tuh a store 
unlest the resident buyer recommends ut and he don't 
recommend ut unlest — ^well, you'nd me knows why." 

Saul listened to this problem with scornful intensity. 
Winotzky's thefts from Levitzky, Levitzky's thefts from 
the stores — ^were the old dishonesties with which he had 
grown up going to be repeated in his own business? Here 
at the first turn was another figure of graft. He knitted 
his brows as he looked at the new gilt letters on the door. 

The fact of it was that Saul had made up his mind to 
Tim an honest business. This resolution did not arise 
from the fact that he had shaken off old habits of thought. 
By no means. It did not even mean any influence of 
Channah. His new strong desire to play the game clean 
had its roots in the stoical pride of the artist. The mo- 
ment indeed that he realized the dream-fabrics were at 
last to come true, the old tight compartment of business 
had changed. Self-interest now pointed to absolute hon- 
esty. His dresses must stand on their merits. Only so 
could his artistry stand out bold and blameless. 

**Say, what kinda cards yuh sendin' out?" He heard 
Crersten's voice suddenly sharpened. 

**Printed cards, uh course," replied Rosenbaimi. 

**Printed cards — ^twa, rot! You're crazy, Leo. Here 
are you people tryin' tuh start a swell business and yuh 
send out printed cards same as some kike after the base- 
ment trade. D'yuh wanta know how yuh can get your 
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stufit acrost without ever schmeermg Hendricks and Blum- 
feld — ^well, then, take it from me — ^what yuh want is some 
classy engraved stationery." 

**Engraved!" Rosenbaum's face was scornfully alert. 
**Say, Applebaum, what yuh take us for?" 

^*I take yuh for fellers that wanta line up the big fel- 
lers — ^the ten-day boys. If yuh don't you're ruined. 
There ain't anybody eljse can afford to pay yuh the big 
prices yuh haveta get. And I say th'only way to get the 
reglah fellers is by sending 'em engraved announcements 
— sumpun that'll stand out in the mails." 

**Do you really think that would get 'em?" asked Saul, 
dubiously. 

**Do I think? I know ut. Just you send out your 
dinky printed cards and yuh won't get any more atten- 
tion than a box uh matches in hell. Why don't you know 
buyers don't open those printed things? They hit the 
waste-paper basket with a hundred of 'em every morning 
uh their young lives," 

*^What kind of engraved stationery?" asked Saul, more 
and more impressed. 

"The best paper yuh can get — club-size envelope — 
sumpun that when he sees it'll make the buyer in Los An- 
geles or Topeka think he's got an invitation to a five- 
dollah-a-plate banquet in New York. Get me?" 

**Aw, we get yuh all right," snapped Rosenbaum. 
**What we don't get's the money." 

"How much would it cost?" asked Saul anxiously. 

Grersten dived promptly into his vest pocket and pro- 
duced the fountain-pen and envelope which had so af- 
fronted Bertha Heimerdinger. 

'Lemme see," mused he. "Let's say a thousand an- 
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nouncements — cost yuh 'bout hundred'n fifty doUahs.'' 

"A hundred and fifty dollars!'* howled Rosenbaum. 
**Did ut ever occur to Mr. Applebaum we might have 
some wages to pay?" 

"Wait a minute," he said quietly. "I told you a little 
while ago that I could- live on twenty dollars, Leo. I'm 
going to stake my extra five a week on Grersten's idea." 

*'Atta boy," commended Grersten. "Now lemme get yuh 
up sumpun classy." 

Five minutes later the solicitor rose to the surface. 
**Listen," cried he, and from both sides of the envelope 
he read the following: 

" 'Believing that the women of America are tired of 
the uniform lines which are handed out to them^ the u/n- 
dersigned have undertaken a brand new enterprise. This 
is to give stores all over America a chance at absolutely 
freshy absolutely original creations. They will have ready 
for the inspection of buyers the first of every month 
twenty-five new models and every one of them w^^ have 
som£ refinedy artisticy rhythmic touch** " 

**Rhythmic," interrupted Rosenbaum sourly as, risen 
from the swivel-chair, he looked over the author's shoul- 
der. "You musta been raidin' the dictionary recent. 
Who's gonna know what that means?" 

**That's why they're gonna like it," retorted Gersten 
with a grin; "th'more these guys don't understand, th' 
more they all bite. Why, I used that word rhythmic in 
an ad I wrote for Shwartz's Stylish Stouts th'other day 
and it pulled better'n any ad he ever had in Women^s 
Frills. But listen now to what I say at the last : 

We intend to sell to one store in each city^ so you are 
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advised to take the earliest advantage of this unprece- 
dented opportunity to gifve the refined women of your com- 
munity the ready-to-wear frock with the dressmaker*s 
touch, 

" ^ROSENBAUK AND FuBINSKI.' " 

"I like that," commented Saul gravely, "seems to me 
that ought to pull — that touch about the ready-to-wear 
dress with the dressmaker's touch. What do you think, 
Rosenbaum?" 

His partner grunted. "What's the difference what I 
think? I'm only one uh those old-fashioned boobs that 
believes in gettin' his soap first 'n his lather afterwards." 

"But if I'm willing to take five dollars less on my 
drawing-account and put it in these engraved announce- 
ments?" pleaded Saul. "You see, Leo," he added earn- 
estly, "I want us to play the game straight — ^I'm dead sick 
of crookedness — and I made up my mind that when I 
went into business for myself I was going to have my 
dresses so good that they'd go without any of these kike 
tricks. If we can get past with engraved stationery — 
Q.nd I honestly believe we can — ^then we don't have to 
schmeer the resident buyers — ^see?" 

Rosenbaum looked at his partner with widened eyes. 
"So," he whistled, "this is what I draw for a partner, is 
it? He expects tuh make dresses 'nd still be honest!" 

Gersten gave a grin, **He'll get over that," said he, 
as he started for the door. 



CHAPTER XII 

The next morning Saul and Rosenbaiun were seated at 
a table .in Siegfried Snmberg's show-rooms. Siegfried 
was the most widely-known of the importers of foreign 
models. These models, rented to the various manufac- 
turers at twenty-five dollars each, were responsible for 
the monotony of New York shop-windows. Inasmuch^ 
too, as the manufacturers frequently incorporated the 
sleeves of one Paris model with the skirt or bodice of an- 
other, they were equally responsible for the disconcert- 
ing mosaics known as Americto fashions. 

This morning Sumberg was showing the mid-season of- 
ferings from the great Paris designers. Thirty new 
dresses had just been taken ojff the "Touraine" and six 
girls were now exploiting the diverse charms of these new 
frocks to the designers and manufacturers who crowded 
the long show-room. 

"Maree Antinette dress from Callot! This way, 
Doris r 

, The importer, beckoning the dark girl in the Callot 
model, addressed himself particularly to six well-dressed 
women sitting near Rosenbaum and FurinsU. 

•*There are Forzheim's designers,'* whispered Rosen- 
baum. 

"All six? What does he do with that many?'' 

"Spends his time keepin' them from fightin'," replied 
Leo behind his glowing finger-nails. **Leave us keep our 
eyes on 'em and see what they pick." 
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"I don't see anything new about this, Mr. Sumberg," 
spoke up one of the Forzheim sextette. "We had lots of 
that Maree Antinette stuif in March and everybody 
knows it hasn't taken. Minnie Stone of Biddleton's fea- 
tured these things for her opening and now she's stuck 
with them good and plenty." 

Saul looked at the woman's face. It was the kind, so 
prevalent in the women's wear trade, which never under 
any circumstances betrayed the shame of surprise. What- 
ever a model was, she had seen it before. 

Rosenbaum nudged Saul. "Betchu she picks that very 
one," whispered he. In spite, however, of a process of rea- 
soning which he had always found infallible, the salesman 
was frankly puzzled. "I can't quite dope ut out," he ad- 
mitted, watching the designer closely. "Those bunchy 
hips — they ain't gonna take over here." 

"Why not?" asked Saul. 

**Too bunchy. You gotta remember, Saul, that thirty- 
three 'nd a third per cent uh the women in Amurica are 
fat and out in the cornbelt they stopped takin' the census 
long ago." 

Saul, however, was being more and more enthralled by 
the expert coquetry of the Marie Antoinette style, "Some 
class," said he ; "I don't care whether the hips are bunchy 
or not. That brocade's a pippin." 

"Aw, the stuff's pretty enough, but it ain't pretty for 
us, I betchu. That brocade's a confined number." 

At this point the designers at the adjacent table beck- 
oned a girl in a dove-gray chiffon afternoon frock. 

"Paquin mowenegg," explained Sumberg. 

"What's new about that?" sighed the style-weary de- 
signer from Forzheim. "We had dozens of 'em here in 
March." 
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Sumberg lifted his shoulders in reproachful protest. 
"What's new about it — ^and tuh think. Miss Krauss, that 
you should ask me that ! You, one uh the smartest women 
in the business ! Did yuh ever see that neck-line in March 
or those sleeves? Why, Miss Hawkins, this model's suh 
fresh yuh can smell the salt on it yet!" 

Saul looked curiously at the gown. All during the 
spring he had followed closely the openings of the de- 
partment stores and from these events he knew the cross- 
currents in the present Paris modes. As against the 
Marie Antoinette bouffancy upon which Miss Stone, one 
of the shrewdest buyers in town, had plunged for her 
spring opening, there blew the strong wind of the long- 
waisted, straight-lined moyenage. Which was going to 
be good for fall? As the real autumn modes which come 
out in Paris during July and August would not reach 
New York until September, the manufacturers had to 
base their own fall modes upon the ^hings which they saw 
now. For Saul, as well as for all the others, the division 
of foreign inspiration constituted a dilemma. 

"Do you think we'd better go in for this sort of thing 
or for the other?" he asked, nodding his head at the 
Paquin moyenage. 

Bosenbaum squinted. "I don't know," said he; **uh 
course this moyenegg's blamed ugly, but there's one good 
thing about it — ^stouts can wear it easy. Yuh see, the 
old idea was to dress stouts tight. Now things just touch 
the coast-line." 

**Darn stouts," rejoined Saul, already* impatient of the 
reins, will the American woman take to it, "do I have 
to spend all my life thinking about them?" 

At this moment the door opened and the two saw Mos- 
cQtwitz entering the room. Catching sight of Saul, the 
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eyes of Levitzky's designer narrowed maliciously. With- 
out a word he went over to Sumberg and, interrupting his 
eulogy of the Paquin model, caught him roughly by the 
elbow. 

"Is it you're meschtuga^ Sishfried," he cried in a loud 
voice, "that yuh leave in a cuppla ganwffs that ain't got 
the money yet tuh pay their own rent without that they 
should pay yuh twenty-five dollahs for a model?" 

In a dazed way Sumberg turned his head. "What d'yuh 
mean?" said he. 

**I means dat if yuh vants to t'row your money avay 
yuh better get a basket quick. I know dese fellers. Lev- 
itzky kicked 'em out because dis guy here" — ^he pointed to 
Saul — "he tvice takes out my models tuh give tuh a 
yehudi of a contractor on Houston Street." 

In a moment the whole pageant of the importer's show- 
room stopped. The models almost forgot their cultured 
slouch in a pioneer curiosity. The six designers of Forz- 
heim glared impartially at both the source and object of 
the attack. Sumberg's partner drew near him in the 
hour of trial. And for an instant Saul and Rosenbaum 
sat there too stunned to move. 

It was Rosenbaum who recovered first. Jumping to 
his feet, he strode over to Moscowitz and shook a fist in 
his face. "You yellow dog," said he, "if it wasn't that 
ladies are present I'd show yuh a thing or two." 

Moscowitz shrugged his shoulders. ** You'll be in jail 
quick enough without dat yuh hit anybody," said he. "I 
tells yuh, Sishfried, dese fellers is noddink but crooks." 

"Go stick your head in the coal-bin, where it belongs," 
cried Rosenbaum furiously. **Sumberg, can't yuh see for 
yourself this ain't anything but VhocMassf This guy is 
fiore because my partner's so much smarter than he ever 
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was that it gives him the apoplexy to think about it even. 
Come over here and look at my bank-book if yuh don't 
believe me." 

Sumberg was about to accept this suggestion when 
Moscowitz caught him by the arm. "So?" said he. "Yuh 
vould take the vord of dat ganuff ven yuh knows me and 
ven yuh knows vat a mishpoco I got by me?" 

It had taken only a short time for this violent contro- 
versy but, brief as it was, it had furnished Saul time for 
both inspiration and performance. Nobody was looking 
at him. Everybody was staring at Rosenbaum and Mos- 
cowitz. Yes, he was safe from observation ! With a smile 
of mischievous triumph, he took pencil and pad from his 
vest pocket. 

A few rapid lines and he stepped into the midst of the 
group. "Come on, Leo," said he sharply, "I guess we can 
do without Mr. Sumberg's fine models." 

Rosenbaum protested, but without another word Saul 
dragged him out of the room. 

"Say," protested Rosenbaum, once out on the street, 
**what did yuh allow that feller tuh bluff yuh like that 
for?" 

"Bluff! He didn't bluff. What's the use of renting 
models when you've got drawings of 'em?" 

"What d'yuh mean — got drawings uh 'em?" 

"See here," and giving a cautious glance over his shoul- 
der Saul took from his pocket the envelope upon which 
he had busied himself while the others were watching the 
controversy. 

His partner gazed at the envelope with wide-eyed won- 
der. "Why, when did yuh get time to sketch 'em?" asked 
he. 

"Aw, I had lots of time !" 
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**I'll be damned! Tuh think you'da been quick 
enough tuh think uh that !" Rosenbaum stopped, wheeled 
about and stared into his partner's face. "And here I've 
been worryin' because I thought I had such an honest 
partner !" said he with a loud guffaw. 

When they got back to their office they found Channah 
awaiting them. She stood before a new copper samovar 
steaming now on the roller-top desk. A tray beside this 
held three glasses, each with preparatory lemon and 
sugar. 

"Hello, Mrs. Furinski," cried Rosenbaum, "the touch 
of a lady's hand, I see ! When yuh gonna bring us down 
our little yellow canary birds?" 

The mockery in the salesman's voice was not quite 
genial. As a matter of fact, he resented Channah because 
she was not the valuable lady who would have contributed 
one thousand dollars to their business. He resented her 
the more because he felt behind Saul's marriage with her 
some play of emotional issues in which he had not been 
consulted. Saul had been foolish, he knew, and now he 
was going to be more foolish by consulting her about 
every detail of business. That up to the present time 
Channah's suggestions had all been valuable was a fact 
which did not soften this antagonism. Quite the con- 
trary. 

She flushed a little under his sarcasm. "This tea 
doesn't worry you, does it, Mr. Rosenbaum?" said she 
in the deep voice with its little rustle. "You see, I know 
you and Saul haven't money enough to go out to lunch 
and hot tea does make cold things better." 

"You bet it does," cried her husband, and as he stood 
beside her he caught her hand under the folds of her 
tan crepe frock. 
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She gave his fingers a quick, tender little pressure and 
then she slipped over to the window-sill. **Here's some- 
thing else I brought, too," cried she, holding up a neat lit- 
tle package. "Guess what?" 

Charmed by that look of child-like happiness in his 
surmise, Saul did not speak for a moment. As he stood 
there beside her another Channah rose before him. Again 
she stood under the velvet canopy in the East Side hall 
where they had been married. The long candles in the 
hands of the ringing group about them flickered with a 
little stinging sound. Wavering in this light, the crowd, 
the hall, he himself as he slowly circled the canopy had 
been so dim, so unreal. And then again he met her eyes 
as they had been that night — Aluminous, steady, shining 
with some sure far-away comfort — ^trying to reach him 
— always trying to reach him! He could never forget 
that poignant gathering-up of his wife's spirit. Though 
he did not fully understand it, he felt that the Channah 
of that wedding-night must always come between him and 
her daily self. 

"I can't guess. What is it?" When at last he spoke 
his smile carried the old thrilled humility. 

With the most radiant of upward glances, she un- 
wrapped the package. At last when she came to the crisp 
tissue paper beneath she hesitated. **Don't you know 
yet?" she asked. 

Saul shook his head. 

**Kuchenj^* said she triumphantly. **I baked it for you 
myself this morning." Then, assuring herself of Rosen- 
baum's preoccupation, she put her cheek against his. **I 
baked them because — you know you told me once that the 
Holy Day kuchen were the only happy smell in your child- 
hood — that's always hurt me so — " 
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As her voice broke off tears came to Saul's eyes. Once 
again the old fierce, haggard valuations bred of long con- 
tact with the machine dropped before the beauty of Chan- 
nah's look. And once again there came to him the limii- 
nous phrase. ^^Paths of life/' his eyes said, his soul said, 
as they stood with the sugared Jeuchen between them. 

They were still standing there when Rosenbaum came 
back from the show-room. "Well," remarked he, install- 
ing himself with a glass of tea and a sandwich, ^Ve've had 
quite a morning, Mrs. FurinskL Went tuh Sumberg's, 
yuh know." 

**Oh, yes," said Channah eagerly; **I've been crazy to 
hear all about it. Did you get a good model .^' 

Saul gave his partner a warning look, but already 
Rosenbaiun was launched on his narrative. 

"Get a model? I guess not. What's the usea that 
when your husband here is that quick he can swipe the 
style off a shoot-the-chutes ?" 

**Why, what do you mean?" asked Channah. Looking 
at her apprehensively, Saul saw his wife change color. 
Why hadn't he told Rosenbaum not to unfold this epi- 
sode? 

"He's some husband you got, Mrs. Furinski," Rosen- 
baum was saying, and with great gusto he related the 
entire incident. 

When he was finished Channah turned quietly to Saul. 
**But, dear — " she began and then stopped. 

**Well, what?" Saul's voice was a little irritable. 

The eyes which always seemed trying to reach him 
were a little groping, a little bewildered. For a long time 
she stared at him without speaking. When at last she 
did speak her voice fell to a whisper. "Nothing — only 
it doesn't seem quite honest — ^" 
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Even under the reconciling touch of Channah's tea and 
kuchen, Rosenbaum showed resentment at Channah's 
ideas. 

"Honest?" he snorted. "What ain't honest about it, 
I'd like tuh know? We was gonna buy his old models — 
it wasn't our fault he refused." 

Channah turned from her husband to her husband's 
partner with an inci^iveness clouded now by no personal 
issues. "But it wasn't honest, I tell you," she said almost 
angrily. "Those models belonged to Sumberg. He had a 
right to do what he wanted with them. You had no right 
to steal them." 

"Steal!" exclaimed Rosenbaum indignantly* "Say, 
Mrs. Furinski, if me'n Saul was tuh listen to you we'd be 
huntin' around for a cashier to settle up for the atmos- 
phere. Me? I'm darned glad I gotta partner quick 
enough to thinka what nobody else woulda." 

"Quick — oh, yes, he was quick enough — that's just what 
hurts me so." 

Hearing the bitterness in his wife's tone, Saul was con- 
scious of regret quite untinged by repentance. Hereafter 
he must be careful not to disturb Channah. It was un- 
comfortable — ^this change in her manner. And when, after 
she left the office for a moment, Rosenbaum turned to 
him with a wink of the yellow eyes, the faint response of 
his own look showed the perfect conmnmion of the two. 
Women must not be told about all business details. 



CHAPTER XIII 

The next day the question of materials came up be- 
tween the partners. 

"Do you suppose I'm going to be able to get that 
chenille trimming for the mowenegg model?" asked Saul, 
scanning his sketch of Sumberg's Paquin frock. 

**Can't tell. Trouble about a lotta these goods and 
trimmings is they're confined to one house." 

**But that chenille fringe with the beaded design above 
is just the touch I want for this chiffon mowenegg," said 
Saul, knitting his brows. "It's the little touches that 
make a dress, you know." 

"Well, don't leave us worry," said Rcsenbaum hope- 
fully. **I've seen many a little confined pattern jump 
outta its cell. If we can't get this trimmin' wholesale 
we'll get it retail — see?" 

A subsequent search through the wholesale supply 
houses revealed the correctness of Rosenbaum's surmise. 
The cheniUe trimming with the beaded edge was a con- 
fined number. Forzheim had bought up the entire Amer- 
ican supply. No other manufacturer could obtain it. 

Undaunted by this information Rosenbaum took Saul 
to Weiss Brothers, the most famous of the dressmaking 
supply houses. Here they foimd the coveted accessory. 

** 'Sail right," said Rosenbaum, as the two went out of 
Weiss Brothers; "now we can get our stuff." 

**How can we?" asked Saul gloomily. **We're not 

dressmakers. They won't sell to us." 
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"Yuh poor boob yuh," retorted his partner, **Usten.'* 
And he whispered a few words in Saul's ear. 

**Ask her to do it?" Saul repeated. "Not in a thou- 
sand years would you ever get Channah to play a trick 
like that ! Look how she acted about my sketching Sum- 
berg's models!" 

**Yes, but that was a different thing," insisted Rosen- 
baum. **Mebbe that was kinda crooked, but this — ^why, 
these places expect it. It's sumpun that's done all the 
time." 

For a long time Saul hesitated. At last, however, he 
promised Rosenbaum that he would speak to Channah. 

**Know the very first thing I'm going to make up?" 
said he enthusiastically as that evening he and Chan- 
nah walked down Tenth Street towards the Sadowsky 
apartment on Tompkins Square where they were now 
living. 

That something groping and bewildered which had 
shown yesterday as she heard of the instinctive advan- 
tage he had taken of Sumberg had not yet left her eyes. 
All the evening before and all to-day it had lingered in 
the face of Saul's obvious conciliations. Now, however, 
as she looked up at him she was touched by something 
in his face. 

'What is it, dear?" said she gently. 
'It's a mowenegg of blue chiffon just like your eyes. 
There's going to be bands of black chenille — ^just like your 
lashes — and I know what I'm going to have for the satin 
underskirt. It'll be that funny gold yellow of your skin." 

His whole face was alight now with an eagerness which 
took no time to measure haunted distances. There was 
something almost child-like, wholly pathetic, in this liber- 
ated energy of his. Had his fearful greed of the morrow 
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come about only because his days had heretofore been 
so joyless? The sudden, softening question may have 
been back of the quick pressure which his wife now gave 
his fingers. 

"Moyenage, dear,'' said she. **You've been pronounc- 
ing it all wrong." 

Saul looked at her wistfully. "It must be fine to know 
such a lot as you do, Channah. I tried to study French 
once all by myself, but I couldn't seem to get the pro- 
nunciation." 

Channah laughed merrily. "I don't know anything," 
said she; "all the French I ever got was a little bit at 
High School." Then, as she saw him still looking at 
her humbly, tears came to her eyes. "Don't, dear, don't 
look like that — I can't bear it ever when you do. I al- 
ways see you then such a poor little starved boy — ^want- 
ing things you could not have — ^being so afraid the things 
you did have would be taken away from you — nothing 
happy in your life but the smell of the Holy Day kitchen 
and the books that they gave you. Never mind, dear, 
I'm going to make it all up to you now." 

The richness of what she gave him touched Saul in- 
effably. He had Channah back now. Her comforting 
love seemed more precious because of yesterday's obstruc- 
tion. Yet through his happiness there darted the thought 
of Rosenbaum's suggestion. He must brace himself to 
ask her a question. 

**Channah," said he suddenly, **Rosenbaum and I were 
shopping around for materials to-day and what d'yuh 
think — the chenille I wanted for that mowenegg — ^moyen- 
age, I mean — ^I was telling you about — ^the one that's going 
to be blue like your eyes — ^well, that's all confined to Forz- 
heim's." 
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**0h, what a shame!" cried Channah. "Now what are 
you going to do?'* 

**That's just what I want to talk to you about. You 
see, they can't sell their confined numbers to manufac- 
turers, but Weiss Brothers — they're a dressmaker's sup- 
ply house and they've got the same thing — " He stopped 
and looked away from her. For a minute he felt that he 
could not go on. 

"Well?" she asked. 

"Well," he stumbled, "Rosenbaum suggested this — of 
course I know how particular you are — ^lots of things 
seem wrong to you — ^little things that anybody else would 
think was good business — ^but I don't believe even you'd 
mind this — " 

**0h, Saul !" He saw her eyes widen in fear of what he 
was about to say, he heard the appeal of her voice and 
for one minute he was daunted. Yet even as he dreaded 
her judgment of him, the old hard thing came back to 
protect him. Nothing, not even a change in that succor- 
ing gaze of hers, must come between him and the thing 
that he wanted. 

"Now what I wanted you to do was to put up a sign in 
our windows — ^pretend to be a dressmaker — see? and get 
the trimming for me from Weiss Brothers." 

"Oh, Saul!" Again came the little exclamation, not 
shocked, but even more poignant because it was not. 
Dimly it may have entered the young man's soul that this 
cry was the sharp definition of some fear of him, until 
yesterday always pushed back, but all the more familiar 
because of this willful exclusion. Still he persisted. 

"But I tell you it's nothing — absolutely nothing. Why, 
they do it all the time, Rosenbaum tells me. I betchu 
Weiss Brothers themselves kind of expect it." 
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'They may expect it. I won't do it." 

He stared at her bitterly. "Not even to help me — 
you wouldn't do a little thing like that?" 

She was about to speak, but she checked herself. And 
in utter silence they walked on until they saw the thorny 
towers of Tompkins Square. 

That night after supper Gabriel Sadowsky went to a 
Zionist meeting and the Furinskis were left in the big sit- 
ting-room with Fania. 

"The evenings are growing longer now," crooned the 
old lady, folding her hands in her lap and looking out 
from the dusk of the room to the lingering glow of the 
northern sky against which the Metropolitan tower 
brushed its high, small broom of light. 

Saul said nothing. Staring moodily out of the window, 
he was holding himself tightly against all the tender, 
wistful shapes of the spring twilight. Once as he sat 
there, conscious of the estranged, almost the disdainful, 
Channah on the sofa near to him, he had a swift image of 
her as she stood that night under the wedding canopy. 
Resolutely he pushed this from him. With Saul there 
must be no such outside determination. 

**But here in America it's never like the Russian twi- 
lights— ach, no," he heard his mother-in-law saying after 
a while. "At nine o'clock one could sit and see clear as 
a bell the country all about. Never were there such twi- 
lights as the Upper One made for us in Russia." The 
spider-like eyes grew soft with memory. In all her life 
of alert shifting Fania had kept one standard of perfec- 
tion — it was the Russia which had driven her forth from it. 

Fania's words reached down to something in her daugh- 
ter always deeper than her own personal disappointments. 
With a hand which trembled with the sense of missed 
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beauty in another life she covered her mother's saffron 
one. So they sat while the darkness crept out and en- 
veloped them. 

At last Fania peered from the face of Channah to that 
of her son-in-law. "What is the matter with you young 
people to-night that you do not talk to one another.?" she 
asked sharply. 

Saul turned to his mother-in-law. Always he felt 
marked kinship with this old lady. In marked contrast 
to Gabriel, of whom the young man stood thoroughly in 
awe, to Gabriel, who was already distrustful of his son- 
in-law's interest in Zionism, this shrewd old lady always 
seemed to sympathize with his viewpoint. To-night it 
came to him suddenly that if Fania had been his wife she 
would not have hesitated about getting him that trim- 
ming. Her blue eyes would have grown merry over the 
trick she was playing. 

"Channah's so unreasonable," he blurted out suddenly 
after the silence which followed Fania's question. "She 
thinks everything's dishonest — things that anybody else 
would think were just fun." And with the relief which 
comes from placing our case before a judge of calculated 
prejudices he recounted the episode of the fabrics. 

His mother-in-law's sharp ears caught in each word. 
At last she shook her head. 

"Channah, Channah," she remonstrated, **does the Tora 
speak at all of the wife's wish — ^" 

A smile of twinkling perception crossed her daughter's 
face for a moment. 

"No, no," cried Fania, catching the significance of that 
smile, "do not look like that. Is it my fault I had always 
to tell thy father what he wished?" 
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A Kttle while afterwards when the lamp on the center- 
table was lighted and Channah had gone out of the room 
for a minute, the old lady came over to Saul and with 
her face close to his whispered, "The Lord of the World 
made her thus — ^just like her poor father. Wouldst thou 
believe it — ^had it not been for me the man would have 
sold the oilcloths which he took through the country when 
first we came to America for but a few cents more than 
he paid? Business — ^what does Gabriel Sadowsky know 
of that? It was I who was ever behind him — ^not nagging 
him — ^no, that I never did — ^but managing him so well 
that the poor man did not know he was making money. 
I know them — these dreamers! It is people like us who 
must put the bread in their mouths. And now, tell me 
again, what is it thou wishest?" 

Saul's eyes brightened with a new hope. Why hadn't 
he thought of going to Fania at first? "All right," said 
he in a rapid whisper. "To-morrow morning you come 
down with me — I'll take you to Weiss Brothers and show 
you what I want — then you can buy it for me. Only" — 
his face clouded-^— "how about putting a sign in our win- 
dows? Won't Gabriel object?" 

She raised her brows and her little gestures said 
plain as words, "What! All these years I had to work 
against him for his own good and still you do not trust 
me!" 

The gesture reassured Saul and just as Channah re- 
entered the room the two conspirators exchanged a glance 
of perfect understanding. 

The next afternoon Saul was in possession of the cov- 
eted materials. Yet no dressmaker's sign had appeared 
in the Sadowsky windows. And only Saul and Fania knew 
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of the negotiations opened up with a little dressmaker 
on Seventh Street just below Tompkins Square. 

The success of the undertaking washed Saul back to 
Channah in a great wave of tenderness. In it there was 
no shame at deceiving her — only compunction at his at- 
tempt to mix her up with the tight little compartment 
of business. He felt now a double triumph in the occa- 
sion. He had the fabrics that he wanted and — ^he had 
his reverence for Channah all brightened by her refusal 
to get them for him. 

The next night as he walked down Tenth Street towards 
his home it seemed to him, indeed, that he had never felt 
such a glowing sense of her separateness. She was 
like nobody else in the world. Like the Flame Everlast- 
ing in the ark of the synagogue, she burned steady and 
apart. 

A push-cart filled with flowers made him think of the 
Easter Sunday when he had first seen her. He recalled 
the gentle way that she had held the faded American Beau- 
ties to her cheek and he thrilled with the old humility. 
Under the swift compulsion of this mood he stopped be- 
fore the push-cart and bought two pink roses. With 
these in his hand he burst into the apartment. 

"Channah, Channah," he cried, catching her violently 
in his arms, as he found her alone in the sitting-room. "I 
was a brute to ask you to do that — and it isn't true — 
whapt I said about your not helping me — ^why, you've done 
everything for me — selecting curtains — putting that gray 
paint in for me — ^look, see what I've brought to you," and 
he pushed the flowers into her hands. 

She looked at him over the flowers and there was still 
a sad little questioning in her eyes. It made him un- 
comfortable that Channah's eyes should be asking, not 
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giving, and in a reckless instant he determined to regain 
what he had lost. 

"And — Channah — it's all right about the chenille trim- 
ming. The wholesale house slipped us a little after all. 
We didn't need to pretend about being dressmakers." 

"Oh, Saul, I'm so glad — ^you know how it hurts when 
I can^t get you everything you ask. All this morning I 
tried to be angry with you and then it kept coming back 
to me — the way you looked — ^the way you wanted that 
trimming — it was so like a little disappointed boy — and 
listen, dear, I kept wishing all day — " she stopped and 
looked into his eyes with mute pleading. 

"Wishing what?" he asked tenderly. 

"Why, wishing that I could be different — that I didn't 
feel the way I do — so I could do everything you want — 
but oh, Saiil, I just can't !" 

He bent and kissed her passionately. "Different?" 
said he, "as if I wanted you to be different!" And his 
words rang with truth. He wanted Channah to be just 
as she was almost as much as he wanted the things that 
she denied him. 

It was not until he had been in the room some minutes 
that he finally noticed a new object. It was a small, in- 
expensive graphophone, golden oak and bright with its 
recent varnish. His eyes widened. 

"Oh," cried Channah, "I forgot! Just see what I've 
got for you and — see it's got a whole lot of French rec- 
ords — ^you listen to them while you keep your eyes on the 
book." She paused to enjoy his surprise and then with 
a little shamefaced look she added, "I was so wretched 
this morning — ^I was so sorry I had to disappoint you 
about the trimmings — I went out and bought this for 
you with some money father had given me. *If I can't 
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^ve him one thing/ I thought, ^I can give him another.' 
And now you and I can study French together every eve- 
ning.*' 

Saul beamefi on her. Yet there was still no shame in 
that look of brimming affection. He was filled completely 
with the glory of his divided triumph. 



CHAPTER XIV 

It had been at Channah's suggestion that the firm of 
Rosenbaum and Furuxski had employed, not men opera- 
tors, but girls who had been taken from the small dress- 
making establishments. Some of these were Italian, others 
Jewish, and for his sample-maker Saul had obtained the 
services of an Austrian girl whose delicate touch amounted 
to inspiration. 

By the first of June the firm had its first twenty-five 
models ready for the trade. 

**Well," remarked Rosenbaum, looking at the dresses 
hanging in the little narrow passage back of the work- 
room, "all I can say is that they're winners. And say — 
I think we hit it right on the mowenegg-I was talking 
to a cuppla silk salesmen to-day and they say they ain't 
sellin' anything but the clingy stuff." 

Saul was looking at the shower of color there on the 
line. *^I made those dresses, I made them," he said over 
and over to himself with dizzy disbelief. 

"Well," said Rosenbaum, lingering beside him, "I guess 
I'll look up old Hendricks or some other resident buyer 
to-day. Not," he added with a wry facei "that it'll do 
any good." 

"You don't think he'll come to see us, then?" asked 
Saul anxiously. 

"Who? Hendricks? Him come tuh see what a new 

firm's got when every morning a hundred men or so's just 
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bustin' themselves to bring him their stuff?" He paused 
and looked at his partner deprecatingly, "Won't change 
your mind, Saul?" he asked. 

"What about?" 

** 'Bout slippin' one uh those dresses in a suit-case — 
just to let the old guy see what we can do !" 

"No, sir, I'm not going to have any of my samples 
mussed up like that. Besides, these fellows have got to 
see the whole line. That's the only way they'll get hep 
to what we're really doing." 

**AI1 right, but I don't just crave Hendricks' face when 
I put ut up to him." 

An hour later the senior partner came back. **Nothin* 
doin'," he reported laconically. 

"You didn't get to see him?" inquired Saul, his face 
falling. 

"Thanks for the compliment," retorted Rosenbaum, 
hoisting himself to the edge of the desk. **Yep, I got tuh 
see him all right. When I told him what I wanted, though, 
he laughed in my face. *A11 right,' says I, *if yuh don't 
wanta see the prettiest lotta samples in this town, there's 
a whole lot more that will. I'll go to see Blumfeld.' *Go 
on tuh Blumf eld's,' says he, lookin' ugly; *you can't get 
there any quicker'n the telephone, I guess»' *G'wan and 
call him up, then,' says I ; ^tell him quick as yuh can that 
we're a new firm and can't afford any schmeer. He might 
as well know it Monday as Wednesday.' With that I 
walks out." 

"You didn^t go to Blumf eld's, then?" 

** What's the use? Th'only thing we can do now is 
tuh wait till we hear from our engraved announcements." 

Saul's face was clouding more and more. All the time 
that he had been working on those twenty-five samples 
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the joy of each day had been enough. Now that they 
were finished f^ar came back to Saul. For the first time 
he realized that he was in the power of the store-buyer. 

This feeling increased throughout the next week. Dur- 
ing this time Rosenbaum was very busy. But his visits 
to various buyers were merely perfunctory. Both he 
and Saul were staking everything on the engraved an- 
nouncements which Gersten had sent out for them. 

At last one day when the sense of idle operators in the 
next room was wearing down the partners' optimism, the 
door of the office opened and Blumfeld, the resident buyer 
who represented a chain of thirty-five stores throughout 
the country, advanced upon them. 

"Say," said he, "what d'yuh fellers mean by not lettin* 
me know about your stuff? Here this morning I gets wires 
from two uh my firms — one in Los Angeles and one in 
Baltimore — askin' me to hunt up Rosenbaum 'nd Fur- 
inski? What kinda old dope-eye'll they take me for not 
knowin' about you? I don't like ut, I don't. What's the 
matter with you, Rosenbaum — ^treatin' me thataway? 
Looks like you thought I wasn't after anything but 
graft." 

Rosenbaum looked over the potato-like figure with the 
sprouts of arms akimbo. Cherishing his own memories of 
the buyer's receptive pockets and of frequent theater- 
tickets to Mrs. Blumfeld, he merely grinned. 

"Not a bad show-room yuh got here," remarked the 
resident buyer, settling himself in the first booth. "But 
say — ^what yuh doin' with all these booths? Afraid I'm 
gonna overhear myself orderin'?" 

"Just you wait," retorted Rosenbaum. *^Two months 
from now and the house'll be sold." 

A few moments later there came from the other end 
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of the show-room the sound of a graphophone. It was 
playing the "Meditation" from Thais. 

**6ood Lord," cried the buyer in amazement ; ^Vhat you 
people up tuh? Sellin' a few talkin'-macliines on the 
side?" 

**Wait and see," answered Rosenbaum laconically. As 
one of Channah's suggestions, he had resisted the idea of 
a musical accompaniment to their first showing. When, 
however, Chaimah had presented the tiny graphophone to 
her husband, he had not been able to enforce his one rea- 
sonable objection. Now as he stood and waited he was 
determined not to approve. 

The **Meditation" played on. Slowly the music wound 
round and round them. Slowly Rosenbaum felt himself 
softening. He stole a look at the buyer. Did Blumfeld, 
too, feel this queer, choky suspense — this sense of some- 
thkg strange and big and mysterious about to happen? 

As he looked away the curtain opposite them moved a 
little — ^it was black velours instead of the red which Rosen- 
baum had urged — and an outstretched arm trailed a cloud 
of blue chiffon almost to the ground. For a minute the 
arm rested there on the black velvet drapery. Then, 
swaying to the music, Channah drifted into the show- 
room. Rosenbaum caught his breath. He had forgotten 
dollars and cents. He was looking at a play. 

As for Blumfeld, those glossy black eyes of his grew 
round as a child's. The figure flowing up and down the 
room before him, the music pressing so sinuously until it 
released at last the high, defiant yearning — ^against these 
one could see the buyer fighting for his old callousness. 
For a few moments he sat there rubbing a bewildered hand 
over the head covered with hair that wets soft and short 
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and upstanding as the nap of a carpet. For a few mo- 
ments he was really too surprised to speak. 

"Well, of all — " When he did at last open his mouth 
the sound of his own voice seemed to break the spell and 
he looked up at Rosenbaum with all his old jauntiness 
of surfeited vision. "Where d'yuh get her?*' he asked 
behind his short fat hand as he watched Channah's move- 
ments. "She looks like Bertha Kalich when she's sayin' 
good-by to her lover in the last act." 

His voice restored Rosenbaum's sense of commerce also. 
Who had given Blumfeld tickets to Bertha Kalich's show 
the winter before? His eyes were now gimlets boring in 
upon all inconvenient upper strata obscuring that dona- 
tion. 

Blumfeld caught the significance of that look. He 
winked at Rosenbaum with impudent friendliness. "Well,'* 
said he after a pause, "where's your pad?*' 

Rosenbaum eagerly drew open the drawer of the table 
in front of Blumfeld and produced a thick order-pad. 

The buyer took it with a grin. **Say,'' he said, "you 
guys ain't smart. Order number one, sheet number one, 
page number one. What's the use uh givin' away that 
I'm your first customer? Why don't yuh start this order- 
blank at a thousand 'n one?" 

"Because, Mr. Blumfeld," answered Saul, stepping out 
from behind the black velvet curtain, *Ve want to start 
this business straight. Why should we puD a lot of these 
fool tricks that everybody else does?" 

All the artist's pride in his own workmanship, the de- 
termination that buyers should accept his models on their 
merits, gave to Saul's eyes and voice an inclusive honesty. 
He himself did not dream that this honesty was the mere 
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arrogance of creation. As he spoke indeed he was glow- 
ing with a sense of his own uprightness. 

Somewhat taken aback, Blumfeld peered into his face. 
**A11 right,'* said he, recovering himself promptly. "Now 
we're gonna see what this honest firm is charging?" 

"Forty-seven-fifty,'' replied Saul. 

"Forty-seven-forty!" roared Blumfeld. "Where d'yuh 
get off with that stuff? You — a new firm — charging a 
price like that for* a dress that didn't cost you more 'n 
twenty to make." 

Rosenbaum was about to protest this assertion when 
Saul cut in upon him. *'It cost twenty-six-fifty to make," 
said he sharply; "and we've got to charge the stores 
eighty per cent to make anything out of it. You know 
that as well as I, Mr. Blumfeld. We're not going in for 
cheap stuff. If we did we could afford to take out thirty- 
three and a third per cent and less. But you've got to 
remember this is quality stuff, show stuff, and just as soon 
as our things are put in the windows they're going to 
be copied. We've got to make our money on a few sales 
— you see that plain as I do." 

"Sure I see ut," retorted Blumfeld dryly, **I can see a 
hold-up any day." 

At this point Rosenbaum, who had been staring un- 
easily at his partner during his novel experiment in truth- 
telling, took the situation into his own hands. 

"See here, Blumfeld," said he, "I guess mebbe yuh don't 
realize what's in this dress here? Why, yuh couldn't get 
that chenille fringe with the bead pattern above any place 
else in town except one! It's a confined pattern, that's 
what it is. Th'only reason we could lay hands on ut is 
'cause we made believe we was dressmakers — see?" 

Saul's heart sank at this revelation. He turned sickly 
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to Channah. Above the moyenage gown of blue chiifon 
with its pinions of sleeves and its black chenille fringe — 
the very dress which he had designed to look like her eyes 
and cheeks — ^her averted face was gravely remote. Yet a 
few minutes afterwards when he was helping her into the 
tulle dancing-frock which she was to show next she chatted 
with him in the most matter-of-fact tone. 

What did it all mean? Was she too disdainful now 
even to question? The remainder of Blumf eld's visit was 
occupied with uneasy speculations. He forgot his dresses 
in the discomfort of the minute and it was only after 
Blumfeld's departure that Saul realized he was approach- 
ing the goal to which he had always been fearfully striv- 
ing. 

"Five-thousand-dollar order," Rosenbaum shouted 
wildly. "Our first order! Say, what d'yuh know about 
that?" 



CHAPTER XV 

Aptes Blumfeld had left Rosenbaum took the five- 
thousand-dollar order to Einstein, head of a commercial 
paper house on Fourth Avenue. At the rate of seven and 
a half per cent this house advanced four thousand dollars 
on the order, and this was deposited at once in the bank. 
With part of it Saul bought the materials for Blumfeld's 
order. Incidentally, he laid in a number of fabrics for 
future sample lines. 

It was at one of the little clearing-houses down-town 
that he laid in six cases of tulle destined to play a con- 
spicuous part in his business development. The great part 
of this tulle was salmon-pink, but with this were mixed 
several cases of other tints. The moment that he saw 
the stuff Saul's heart bounded with an idea, then con- 
tracted with the fear that he was not going to be able 
to express that idea satisfactorily. He could hardly wait 
until he was back in his own little designing-room to try 
out the effect of that tulle. 

All that day he worked frantically. Now as always 
when he began a model he was hounded by the thought 
that his idea was gomg to escape, that he must imprison 
these fleet-footed and treacherous dreams on the instant. 
Even this tension, however, did not prevent the same fero- 
cious patience which had made him as a boy look up every 
unaccustomed word. So under the eye of Miss Winkler, 
the Austrian scunple-maker, he worked each detail over 

and over again. 

18a 
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At about four o'clock Rosenbaum came into the design- 
ing-room. "Say, Saul," he blustered, "are yuh crazy? 
Ike tells me yuh just got in six cases uh tiille and it's 
salmon pink. Salmon pink! Why, a man wouldn't be 
mean enough to get his own mother-in-law to wear that 
color. Aw'' — ^his face changed as he saw the half-fin- 
ished dress on the form — ^^*so that's the way you're fixin' 
it? That ain't so bad after all." 

**Where's Channah gone?" asked Saul without ever 
turning around to his partner. He was staring with 
knitted brows at his defeated dream. 

Roscnbaimi's eyebrows leaped up and the lines about 
his mouth tightened. It was an expression of spectacular 
self-control which Rosenbaum was rapidly perfecting. 
Every time his partner spoke of consulting Channah he 
quicldy assumed it. 

At this very minute Channah came in from the show- 
room. As she entered her husband* looked at her appeal- 
ingly. Even now when he wanted her advice about the 
dress something deeper than present urgency ran through 
this look. 

It had now been three days since that afternoon when 
Rosenbaum had given away the trick of the trimmings 
about which Saul had lied. On the way homeward that 
night he had attempted some faltering word of explana- 
tion. At first she Jiad made no reply. Then with a look 
of utter weariness she had averted her face and he still 
smarted from her words. "Don't talk," she had said. 
*Tlease not. That only makes things worse. Don't you 
see" — and a little desperation showed in her voice — ^**I've 
got to learn for myself what makes you the way you 
are?" 

"What makes you the way you are !" The far repioval 
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of her tone had rankled ever since. Vaguely indeed he 
felt a sort of injustice in the situation. From the very 
first time that he saw her he had been concerned, not with 
what she thought of him, but with what he thought of her. 
Even in the phrase, *Taths of Life,'' which represented 
the high arch of his feeling for her there was radiant con- 
cern only for himself. He had run to her because she was 
the finest thing he had ever known and not because he 
was unwilling to hurt her. She represented to him the 
luxury of worship, intensified even when she refused to do 
the things that he asked her. Now he was hurt as might 
have been some medieval worshiper at signs of reciprocal 
action on the part of the saint. Holy things had their 
place in life. It was to be wondered at and not to wonder. 

Even as he looked at her now, therefore, his message 
was clear to her. It said wistfully, not **Don't judge me 
harshly," but "Don't judge me at all." If Channah felt 
this under-prayer of his, however, she did not acknowledge 
it. The moment that she entered the designing-room her 
glance had swept from him to the dress that he was de- 
signing. 

"Oh, what a beauty !'' sne criea enthusiastically. "That 
skirt is just like the sunrise." 

Watching her face, Saul felt a quick pang. Even his 
artist's pride could not comfort him for her eagerness. 
He knew she was taking refuge from him of whom she 
could not approve in the work of which she did. 

He eyed the dress ruefully. With the salmon pink tulle 
as a foundation he had laid fold on fold of vari-tinted 
tulle — soft skyey grays, deep rose, misty lavenders — and 
the whole was so skillfully blended that it really was, as 
Channah had said, a swift vision of the dawn. This 
clouded skirt burst from a long-waisted bodice of white 
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satin, which maintained the fashionable moyenage sil- 
houette. It was at the deep scallops of this white bodice 
that SauPs scrutiny ended. 

"Does it seem quite right to you, that bodice?" he 
asked anxiously. 

"I was just wondering about that myself," responded 
Channah, standing with her chin sunk between the thiunb 
and forefinger of her hand. "It seems to me it is just a 
little bit too — ^what do I want to say — ^well, too sudden." 

"Sudden !" snorted Rosenbaum. "How much time does 
a waist generally need tuh get tuh a skirt, eh?" 

"Don't be silly, Leo," said Channah, who seemed always 
to enjoy Rosenbaum's prejudices against her suggestions. 
"What I mean is that you need something to blend that 
white with the color of the tulle — ^what do you thinks 
Saul?" 

"Of course we do — ^bonehead that I am! How about 
sequins — iridescent sequins — ^they could be laid around 
these scallops, you see!" 

"The very thing," cried Channah. "I was thinking only 
this morning that it would be a good thing to get a sequin- 
worker right here in the shop. You'd really save money 
in the end that way." 

"All right," agreed Saul. "Suppose you see whether 
you can dig us up one, Channah." 

She looked at the watch on her arm. **Just four 
o'clock," said she. "I think I'll still have time to look 
this afternoon. Of course," she added, knitting her 
brows, "I can't say whether we really can get a sequin- 
worker — they tell me there are only a few in New York — 
but I'll do my very best." 

Her eyes came to him as she said this, but the meeting 
was a casual one. It did not even question him, resent 
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him. Quite evidently she was beginning to regard him 
only as part of his work. As he watched her go out of 
the room he was intensely miserable. He had married 
Channah Sadowsky for that long, steady look of hers, 
that something of comfort with which from the very first 
day he had seen her she had tried to reach him. Now 
she had withdrawn the worshiped gaze. And it never once 
occurred to Saul that the far-away world from which his 
wife leaned to him had its exigencies as well as its com- 
fort. 

The next week the sequin-worker took up her place in 
the establishment. Simultaneously Channah launched an 
innovation. Every afternoon at four o'clock she gave a 
rest-hour of fifteen minutes to the operators. During this 
time she turned on the little graphophone which already 
served the double purpose of providing French conversa- 
tion and a musical accompaniment to the display of 
models. Then while the music went on she served tea to 
the girls from the Russian samovar now installed in the 
work-room. 

For several days Rosenbaum knew nothing of these rec- 
reational features. One afternoon, however, he came in 
just in time for the distribution of tea. 

"Yuh don't mean tuh say you're givin' tea to 'em !" he 
howled, jerking his head in the direction of the work- 
room where above the chatter of voices arose the persua- 
sive "Dearie" of the graphophone. 

With a mischievous little pursing-up of lips Channah 
nodded. 

"Well, I'll be — ^" and the senior partner sunk into the 
swivel-chair of the office. "That sure does make a hit 
with me," he added sourly. **We don't hire people — ^we 
just commit 'em to a home. What's the big idea?" 
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"The idea," replied Channah crisply, *4s that nobody 
works well at this time of day. Read what the doctors 
say and you'll soon find out that the vitality is awfully 
low at this time of day. Give them some tea now and 
they'll do more work between four-fifteen and six than — ^" 

**What," cried Rosenbaum with an athletic rounding of 
his upper lip, "you're not givin' ut to 'em a present — ^fif- 
teen minutes uh good time! You're not lettin' 'em go 
home at six just th' same as ever !" 

"Why not? They do more work in their regular hours 
than they did before." Channah paused for a minute and 
then her gayety of a minute before changed to earnest- 
ness. "There's just one thing you and Saul will have 
to learn about business," said she, ^^and that is that con- 
tented people work well. They don't steal your materials 
or run and tell some other manufacturer what you are 
doing. Now here, take this cup of tea and don't be so 
grouchy." 

As Rosenbaum reached for the glass they heard a step 
in the corridor outside. 

"Betchu that's Miss Griffiths of Lederhom's," whis- 
pered Rosenbaum fearfully. "Here, let's do sumpun with 
these tea-things — no, don't — ^wait a moment," and even 
before the buyer of the famous Fifth Avenue specialty 
shop had entered the door Rosenbaum's face showed a 
swift approximation of what a great dramatic poet has 
called uses of a cup. 

"Well, Miss Griffiths," said he, rising and clasping her 
hand in both of his rose-tipped ones, "so hereby 'are — ^just 
when yuh said yuh'd be — and just in time for a glass uh 
tea !" 

The buyer, who was a young and pretty edition of 
Maxton and Meadow's Miss Henderson, stared in aston- 
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ishment from Rosenbaum to Channah and her tray of 
glasses. 

"Now, Miss Griffiths, don't ynh go 'n look surprised," 
said Rosenbaum, shaking an arch finger at the visitor. 
**This ain't any special stage-set, yuh know. It's what 
we do every afternoon — ^give our girls some music 'n a 
glass uh tea. 'Member what I told yuh about our place? 
This ain't any uh your sweat-shops. It's a home — that's 
what ut is. Me 'n Mr. Furinski — ^we'vetcaught on tuh th' 
great secret of business. It's that contented people work 
well. Yuh see that for yourself, don't yuh. Miss Grif- 
fiths? Yuh know as well as me that nothin' beautiful's 
ever made by people that's wonderin' when the walkin' 
delegate is gonna tell 'em to stop." 

A few minutes after this Miss Griffiths was seated in 
the show-room waiting for the appearance of the models. 

**We gotta pippin of a dancing-dress," explained Rosen- 
baum, bending over her chair in the first booth. **Yuh 
can have ut in your windows by the fifteenth of June and 
if yuh don't give us a lot uh repeat orders on ut, Miss 
Griffiths — aw, here she comes now!" 

The black curtain was, in fact, slowly drifting back 
and in another moment Channah, her blue eyes deepened 
by the flush of her cheeks, stood before them. The tinted 
tulle blew about her slippered feet. Long earrings himg 
below the dark, parted hair. The waltz on the grapho- 
phone seemed to have been evoked by the wistful gayety 
of her face. 

Watching the buyer's look of amazement, Rosenbaum 
gave a triumphant exclamation. "What did I tell you?" 
said he. "Ain't that the classiest dancing-dress yuh've 
seen in many a day and — think of ut — ^that dress we're 
lettin' yuh have for only twenty-two-fifty! Why, there 
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ain't anuther house in the city could do it that reason- 
able. And why — ^because. Miss GriflSths, I bought this 
tulle at an auction house and I gotta reg'lah sequin- 
maker right here in this shop." 

"It is a good model," replied Miss Griffiths, as she 
watched Channah moving about the room. Then in a 
whisper she added, "And so is she." 

Rosenbaum followed her eyes. "Who? Mrs. Fur- 
inski?" said he, and then quickly grasping the fact that 
a private objection may often become a public asset, he 
added enthusiastically, "Some dame! Believe me, she's 
all there ! Manages the girls, drapes the skirts and shows 
the line. Kinda like an actorine, ain't she? Her face 
sorta changes with every dress she puts on. Not," he 
added quickly, "that any other woman wouldn't look just 
as good as her in that there dress." 

Ten minutes later when the buyer left the place Rosen- 
baum rushed out to his partner in the designing-room. 

"She took twelve," he cried breathlessly, "and she's 
gonna put one in the window! Get that, Saul? We're 
landed at Lederhorn's. From this time on we're gonna 
have trouble keepin' buyers away. Our ticket tuh Easy 
Street's bought 'n paid for." 

Neither of the partners dreamed that in getting Leder- 
horn, the Fifth Avenue merchant who represented the 
goal of every garment-manufacturer's ambition, they had 
bought a return-ticket from Easy Street. 
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By the first of June Saul's models, shown to the buyers 
the first of May, were in the windows of Blumf eld's stores 
throughout the country, A few repeat orders on these 
were coming in and this fact, together with large orders 
on the June line, including as it did the tulle dancing- 
frock, kept the work-rooms busy. 

"I wonder when Hendricks'll show up," remarked Rosen- 
baum one day just after they had secured the first order 
from Lederhom's. 

"Hendricks — aw, he'll never bother with us," retorted 
his partner. 

"What d'yuh bet?" 

**What'll you do with him if he does come?" asked Saul 
curiously. 

Rosenbaum made no reply, but his eyes recorded luxuri- 
ous contemplation of the subject. When just a week 
after that Hendricks did enter the door of the Tenth 
Street loft, his manner showed perfect definitions behind 
it. 

"So yuh got your wire all right?" said he. Sitting in 
the office with his feet cocked up on the second-hand desk 
before him, he surveyed the resident buyer with insolent 
languor. 

"What wire?" asked the other with a blustering step 
forward. 

**See here, Hendricks, I ain't no perfessional mind-read, 
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but blindfold my eyes and stick me up on some platform 
'n I'll read that little yellow paper in your pocket good 
as anything. Mebbe it's from your big store in Balti- 
more — ^mebbe it's from your big one in Seattle — that don't 
make any dif'runce. It's from a store in th' same town 
as one uh Blumfeld's and it reads, *Where did th' other 
guy get his window-stuff? Wake up or get out.' " 

**Think yuh've pulled sumpun, don't yuh?" asked the 
buyer with a snarl. 

Rosenbaum's languor suddenly changed to a cordial 
grin. "Don't forget," said he, "that this ain't my fault. 
I gave yuh first chanct tuh see the finest line uh models 
in this burg and how did yuh act? Why, like a fat 
woman when somebody gives her a plaid dress !" 

**How did I know what yuh was trying tuh put over — 
comin' up tuh see me without any samples?" 

*'0r any schmeer?'* added the salesman impudently. 
**Yuh mighta taken a chanct on a present just onct in 
your life, Hendricks." Then again as he watched the 
buyer's face his expression changed. "See here, yuh got 
in wrong, Hendricks, but that ain't sayin' yuh're gonna 
stay in wrong. Here, leave us talk things over ! Want a 
seegar? Here's a good un — same as if yuh was a good 
customer." 

Hendricks, quite unmollified by the gift which he ac- 
cepted, sat down on a chair and began fanning himself 
with his straw hat. "Now," said he surlily, "what I wanta 
know — ^" 

"Uh course we are," interrupted the other amiably. 
'^Come right intuh the show-room and I'm gonna show 
yuh the finest line uh samples yuh ever saw in your life. 
£ddie Nadel's can't touch 'em." 

An unwary triumph crept into the buyer's eyes. "I 
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thought yuh was smart enough to know yuh can't afford 
to be spiteful, Rosenbaum. I've heard this talk before 
'bout confinin' models tuh one store in a town." 

Rosenbaum made no answer, but when the buyer was 
seated in the first booth of the show-room, he hurried off 
to Saul, then in the work-room. 

"Get Channah," he cried breathlessly. **Shoot the line 
fast as yuh can." 

"Who's in there?" 

**Hendricks — didn't I tell yuh he'd come?" 

"But you can't — " 

**Now don't say a word — ^I know what I'm gonna do. 
Quick now!" 

Ten minutes later Hendricks was pulling out his order- 
pad. "I'm gonna take six uh that dancing-dress," he 
said as he did so. 

"Six," expostulated Rosenbaum. "Uh that dress? Uh 
^Sunrise'? Aw c'mon, Hendricks, don't be suh mean tuh 
yourself !" 

**A11 right," assented Hendricks good-humoredly, and, 
rubbing out the original order, he wrote twelve in its 
place. 

Rosenbaum, standing with his rosy fingers curled about 
the top of the buyer's chair, peered down at Hendrick's 
v/riting hand with deepening triumph. "What a lovely 
Land!" he remarked, winking at Channah over the buyer's 
head. 

"It ain't anything to the hand I had last night," re- 
torted Hendricks. "That was a hundred 'n fifty un." 

Still in a good humor, the buyer went through the whole 
line of twenty-five models. When he finished he handed 
Rosenbaum duplicate leaves of his order. Rosenbaum 
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looked over them quickly. The order represented eighteen 
hundred dollars. 

"There, yuh can't say I ain't done th' handsome now !" 
remarked Hendricks, getting up from the table and put- 
ting his own blanks in his pocket. 

Rosenbaum stared at the buyer's entrenched smile. 
Then he returned to the yellow slips in his hand. The 
eyes back of the long, thick lashes shone and if the smile 
about his lips hesitated, it was not through indecision 
but through the wish to prolong an exquisite moment. 

He waited until Hendricks picked up his hat from the 
table ; then, slowly, deliberately, he tore the sheaf of paper 
in his hands from top to bottom. 

Hendricks' face hung in mid-smile. With his mouth 
open he watched the torn order-blanks settle on the floor 
about Rosenbaum's feet. 

"What the—" he began. 

"Nothin', Hendricks — ^nothin' at alL We just can't fill 
your orders. See?" 

"Why, what d'yuh mean?" 

**I mean, Hendricks," retorted the other cheerfully, 
**that you're the kinda feller that'll never believe in a lion 
till he swallows yuh. Well, this lion's swallowed yuh. Yuh 
can't have our models — ^not if yuh was tuh go down on 
your hands'n knees for 'em. They're all confined." 

For a minute the buyer's rage was inarticulate. When 
he did speak his voice was suffocated. 

**And yuh let me set there lookin' at that whole line — 
yuh let me set there 'n write down all those orders — ^" 

Rosenbaum grinned. **Cute little vawdiville sketch, 
wasn't it?" 

"I'll sketch you all right before I'm through with you, 
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yuh dirty sneak," shrieked Hendricks. ^^You ain't big 
enough yet for Vhochlass stuff." 

"I'll be big a good sight quicker if I don't have any- 
thing to do with grafters like you," replied Rosenbaum 
coolly. 

"Huh, mebbe ynh don't know all the ways I got tuh 
queer your little game? Why, only last week Miss Grif- 
fiths was askin' me about the. dinky little firm that was 
sendin' out announcements twict as big as them. Miss 
Griffiths 'n me—" 

"Don't jruh bother your head 'bout Miss Griffiths," in- 
terrupted Leo jauntily. "We've cinched her all right. 
That dancin' dress — that ^Sunrise' thing yuh wanted suh 
bad's gonna be in Lederhom's window next week." 

A peculiar light came into Hendricks' eyes. **Uh 
course, I've heard that before. Yuh fellers all sell to 
Lederhorn's," he sneered. 

**Watch their windows if yuh don't believe me." 

**I will," answered Hendricks and the way in which he 
said it came back to Rosenbaum sometime afterwards. 

In the meanwhile he was not afraid of Hendricks ; and 
when just a few minutes after the buyer's departure Saul 
came in from the designing-room where he had been listen- 
ing to the whole conversation, he waved aside his part- 
ner's uneasiness at making this new enemy. 

"Yuh don't understand the game," said he airily. 
Onct yuh had tuh cry for an order. Now yuh kick. The 
minute yuh say yuh don't wanta sell, there's a hundred 
uh these kikes ready to start an argument with yuh. 
Mark my words, that bird'll be back inside two weeks." 

His prediction was not fulfilled. Hendricks did not 
come back. But neither of the partners was disturbed by 
this fact. Their best models were now in Lederhorn's 
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window. They had arrived about a week earlier than had 
the same models to some of Blumfeld's distant stores. 
This fact had focused the attention of all the buyers and 
the new firm felt assured that its sample line for July 
would thoroughly establish success. 

Best of ally however, was the instantaneous impression 
made by **Sunrise," as they called the tulle dancing-frock 
with its satin bodice and its iridescent sequins. This 
model proved to be indeed one of those permeating styles 
which reach from ocean to ocean. It was to be found 
at the fireman's ball in Topeka and it could be located 
just as easily in the Bar Harbor ball-room. Immediately 
upon its appearance other manufacturers* had copied 
"Sunrise," but, owing to the small price which Saul had 
paid for his tulle, these were not able to duplicate it at 
its twenty-two-fifty price. As a result, the factory on 
Tenth Street was flooded with repeat orders on this one 
frock. **Sunrise" became known as the breadwinner at 
Rosenbaum and Furinski's. 

"Aw, boy,'* chuckled Rosenbaum one morning in early 
July, as he looked over the morning's mail, **yuh can't 
stop that dress any more'n yuh can an alarm-clock when 
yuh wanta go on sleepin'. Just see here, Saul — every- 
body in th' world wants good old ^Sunrise.' " 

**It sure is taking all right," responded Saul. In these 
last two weeks the expression of his whole face had 
changed. Its eagerness was no longer haunted. The suc- 
cess of the past two months had taken away the old fear. 
The jubilance of his eyes was fast becoming arrogance. 
His next words clearly indicated this attitude. 

"I've been wondering," said he, "if we haven't been, 
making a mistake." 

"Whatchu mean — ^makin' a mistake?" inquired Rosen- 
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baum impatiently. **That ain't what makin' money's gen- 
'ruUy caUed." 

"Yes, but how are we making money — ^not on our regu- 
lar stuff. It's all on the breadwinner. I've had a hunch 
it would be better to chuck the twenty-five models every 
month and get down to a few good models." 

**Not on your life. Get intuh the cheap stuff? Lie 
awake every night uh our lives worryin' how we're gonna 
take the goods sent us by one store 'n make 'em up cheap 
for some other store? Watch the cuttin'-machine playin' 
the same model all th' time? Say, Saul, you're crazy. I 
thought yuh was suh nutty about designin' new stuff — ^" 

**I am," insisted Saul, "only, you see, I'd a good deal 
sooner make a few things and work over 'em longer. Look 
at Leonardo da Vinci — ^" 

"Leo Nardodavinky?" repeated his partner, echoing 
Saul's infirm Italian accent. "What house's he with?" 

Saul looked at his partner with a smile. He always 
enjoyed talking over his head. "You got it wrong," he 
explained ; "that isn't any kike name. He was an Italian 
painter of the fifteenth century and it took him four years 
just to paint one lady's portrait." 

With a wild wave of the arms Rosenbaum was on his 
feet invoking the sympathy of an imaginary audience. 
•*Will yuh kindly look at what I've drew for a partner?" 
isaid he, flapping a rosy hand at Saul. "He goes 'n digs 
up some old dago that never poked his nose intuh a 
woman's wear house and he's gonna run his business after 
what he did." With his arm still outstretched he drew for 
a moment upon the emotions of that invisible audience. 
Then suddenly his tone changed. **Look here, Saul," said 
he, putting a hand upon the other's shoulder and survey- 
ing him with kindly shrewdness, "you're young yet and 
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these past few weeks have been too much for yuh. Yuh 
gotta swelled head." 

**I haven't got a swelled head at all," retorted Saul 
irritably; "I only want to get something these buyers 
can't copy — " 

"They can copy anything," interposed his partner 
swiftly. "Only question is — ^how soon and how much?" 

"But they didn't copy ^Sunrise' — ^not at our price. 
See, Rosenbaum — that's what I mean — concentrate on a 
few models that it's hard for 'em to duplicate — ^I mean 
pick up something so unusual or so cheap or so something 
that they can't get away with it." 

**Now, Saul," said his partner, giving him two or three 
final pats, "leave us just trail along the way we're doin'. 
We'll come out all right. Look at Eddie Nadel — ^if he 
can succeed in this quality stuff I guess we can too." 

Through the next week, however, Saul's determination 
to concentrate on a few models was deepened by a cer- 
tain episode. 

"Well," Rosenbaum annoxmced to Saul and Channah 
one noon during the first of July, **I guess you're unlucky 
sometimes when you're lucky. Lederhom's window has 
queered us." 

"What do you mean?" Saul asked and an old appre- 
hension had pierced his new confidence. 

"I mean they all got their sleeves up 'n are copyin' 
us." 

"How do you know?" Saul and Channah asked it to- 
gether. 

"I know because Miss Durbin of Scrollins 'n Pipe in 
Detroit has just told me so." Rosenbaum sunk into the 
office chair and passed a hand over his forehead. "Listen 
tuh me, children," he finally said, ^^I took th' lady to 
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lunch. The soft music played and I talked away on all 
the cute little you'n-me stuff that always goes with the 
ladies. *It seems strange yuh don't marry, Miss Dur- 
bin,' said I, gettin' the ball. *Why don't yuh marry your- 
self, Mr. Rosenbaum?' she comes back. Then I gets out 
my Faversham soul-look. ^Because, Miss Durbin,' says 
I, *it's suh hard tuh find a lady that's congenial — some- 
body that's refined 'n good lookin' 'nd well-dressed and 
got good sense, too.' " 

"Yes, yes — ^hurry up," interrupted Saul impatiently. 

"Well, the long 'n short of it is that yuh can't hold any 
us these here buyers down tuh bein' a woman. The min- 
ute I mentions business she gives me a frost. *Why should 
I pay eighty per cent on your stuff,' says she, *when I 
can get the same things some place else for only thirty- 
three and a third'?" 

"But where does she get 'em?" asked Saul breathlessly. 

**Hendricks," replied his partner sheepishly. **It was 
me. I spilled the beans when I told him we was sellin' 
to Lederhorn's. He up and had those dresses — ^the cream 
of our collection — copied soon as he saw them in Leder- 
horn's windows. He got 'em out tuh his stores almost 
as soon as Blumfeld got 'em out to his." 

Dismay clouded Saul's face, a dismay mixed with re- 
sentment at Rosenbaum. "I told you you were a fool 
to get Hendricks down on us," he said bitterly. "Now 
what are we going to do?" 

**Yuh make me tired, Saul — d'yuh think for a minute 
Hendricks wouldn'ta foimd out we was sellin' tuh Leder- 
horn's anyway? Sooner or later, he'da copied our stuff. 
No, that ain't it. What we've gotta do is choke off Leder- 
horn's. They can have our stuff, but we're gonna delay 
deliveries. They can't show till the store in Los Angeles 
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or Seattle does. That'll stop their copyin' quick enough. 

Saul had been only partially reassured. His confidence 
of a few days before was already dimmed and he spent 
the next few days in trying to locate some fabric which 
would elude the zealous study of his competitors. He was 
unsuccessfully immersed in this problem when Blumfeld 
came in to look at the July line. 

These twenty-five new dresses, so Saul felt, were the 
loveliest he had ever made. Yet when Blumfeld departed 
he had left behind him an order for only one thousand 
dollars. 

"Well, what d'yuh know about that?" asked Rosen- 
baum, looking after the resident buyer with jaws agape. 

**Do you suppose he was sore because the other models 
we sold him got copied?*' asked Saul. 

"Aw, no, he knows how that is. 'N while you was out 
helping tuh rig up Channah I told him what we was gonna 
do about Lederhom's. It's sumpun else. D'yuh know, 
Saul—" / 

His partner stared at him in terror of that ungrasped 
apparition. He could not speak. 

"Why, uh course! That's it. I mighta knowed it — 
dirty yehibdi that he is. It's plain as the nose on your 
face." And, snapping the fingers of both hands together, 
Rosenbaum paced up and down the show-room. 

"What's it?" asked Saul hoarsely. 

**Why, d'yuh mean tuh say yuh don't see? Didn't yuh 
take notice that he bought just one uh each model? The 
infernal sneak is buyin' our models and then havin' 'em 
copied cheaper somewhere else." 

Saul looked about him with a sick face. The show-room 
with the French gray paint of which he had been so proud 
— would it pass, too? Just as had the little room on Riv- 
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ington Street where his father had bent over the scarred, 
whirring machine, just as had Winotzky's foul shop and 
Lievitzky's designing-room? Was Life, after all, only a 
frightened blur from a car-window and were you alwa3's 
helpless to stop the engine? In the terrified sense of flow- 
ing scene only one figure stood out with ugly constancy. 
Merged into one hateful, disturbing mass, Blumfeld, Hen- 
dricks and the other buyers rose before him. They it 
was who were endangering his security. They it was who 
must be conquered. 

After Rosenbaum had left Saul stood there for a long 
time without moving. It was Channah who finally aroused 
him from the fierce, silent grappling of his mood. She 
was still wearing the bronze chiffon frock which had been 
the last of the models shown to Blumfeld and as she stood 
against the black velvet curtain he was pierced by a re- 
sentful sense of her loveliness. 

His present resentment was not a new thing. Ever 
since he had lied to Channah about those trimmings her 
attitude towards him had swung relentlessly between two 
poles. One was the eagerness, altogether remote from 
him, which she displayed in his work and in all the busi- 
ness details of the place. The other, hardly less bear- 
able, was the passionate surrender to her love of him. 
This love no longer leaned to him with steady, far-away 
eyes. Recklessly and all too openly it drowned her judg- 
ment in his charm. Just now, in dread of both moods, 
he could not bear to meet her gaze. 

Had he kept his eyes upon her he would have found 
neither of the things for which he looked. As it was, the 
tone of her voice when at last she spoke startled him 
with its tenderness. 

**It was an awfully small order, wasn't it?" said she. 
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and as she spoke she came over to him and laid a hand 
upon his shoulder. 

Quickly he lifted his dark face to hers. It was true — 
the gentleness in her voice ! Like a benediction, Channah's 
eyes had come back to him, bringing their constancy to a 
world of inconstancy. The haggard straining of his face 
gave way. With the old, thrilled humility he caught her 
hand in both of his. 

"Thanks, Channah, darling," he whispered brokenly and 
he knew she understood what he meant. Then as he 
pressed his cheek against the hand in his he added slowly, 
"It isn't for myself I want comfort now. I'm thinking 
of — ^him. Oh, I've got to have money for him." 



CHAPTER XVn 

That evening Saul and Channah sat over the grapho- 
phone in the sitting-room on Tompkins Square. Nearly 
every day they brought this instrument home with them 
and followed the crackling French sentences of the rec- 
ords with the written page before them. 

"Le9on Trente-cinque. Comment vous portez-vous, 
monsieur? Bien, monsieur, et vous? Je suis enrhum6 et 
maintenant j'ai un mal k la tete. Ah! quel dommage! — • 
Est-ce-que vous avez visits un medecin? Non, pas encore. 
Pouvez-vous recommander un m^ecin? Oui, monsieur, il 
y a un medecin trfes habile num^ro cent vingt-six Boule- 
vard Haussman. Vous devez vous rendre chez lui bientot. 
Les choses comme 5a sont trfes dangereuses." 

The words of the solicitous French gentlemen rolled 
out against the voices of the populous summer square be- 
neath them. To Saul Furinski they dimmed for the mo- 
ment everything else in the world. 

*'Do you know, Channah," he cried, as the record came 
to an end, "I can understand every word now. Let's 
turn it on a little faster now." 

"Oh, it's so hot, Saul," protested Channah, "and there's 
so much noise outside." 

*'Is there?" he asked in surprise. 

**Yes, of course there is. Do you mean to say you 
don't hear it? And just look at your face! It's drip- 
ping." 

"All right then — ^if you let me turn it on just once 
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more. I want to see if I can understand when it goes 
quicker." 
i She watched him as he placed the needle in position and 
I wound the little machine. "How you love to learn !'* she 
' cried involuntarily. **You forget everybody and every- 
I thing.'' 

Already, however, Saul had his face turned raptly to 
» the conversation of the afiSicted French gentleman and 
I his friend. 

i "There," he cried triumphantly when the crescendo 
; record was finished, "I could understand every word of 
: it ! If only," he added wistfully, "I could get those 
; f imny *r's' right !" 
^ •^Arch your tongue and then put the tip down — ^that's 

what a French girl told me once." 
r He sat down on the sofa beside her and passed a finger 
over her silky golden cheek. In spite of Blumfeld and 
the buyers, Saul was very happy at this moment. All 
evening there had been the cheerful sense of mental ex- 
pansion. And now, miraculously come back to him, was 
the dear, comforting look of the Channah he had mar- 
ried. Why she had returned to him thus he did not know. 
He only knew that the loneliness of the past weeks, the 
loneliness which had oppressed him even on the peaks of 
his first business triumph, was now over. 

She sat looking at him as he passed that wondering, 
child-like finger over her cheek and as she did so a little 
appeal crept into her eyes. 

**0h, Saul," and she suddenly buried her head on his 
shoulder, **you do need me, don't you?" 

"Need you?" he cried tenderly, kissing the dark hair. 
**I need you every minute. If you knew how miserable 
I've been lately, feeling that you hated me — " 
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"Don't talk about — that," she murmured shudderingly. 
Then, raising her head, her blue eyes strained into his, 
*'if only I'm not something outside — something you just 
go to now and then — ^without ever touching you — " 

He looked at her with tender uncomprehension. In his 
bewilderment he took up her iSrst appeal. *'Need you?" 
he repeated fiercely. **Now I'm going to need you more 
than ever. We're both going to work so he won't ever 
have to want. Our son isn't going to have to do the 
things that his father did." 

But she was shaking her head almost petulantly. **No^ 
no, I don't mean that — ^I mean something altogether dif- 
ferent. Oh, don't you see?" 

He did not see in the least. And in his groping for 
her thought he finally put these words down to jealousy. 
She wanted his whole mind, undivided even with the child 
that was coming. The idea did not displease him. Like 
other determined worshipers, he felt that jealousy was 
the least upsetting of faults. It merely showed how much 
the worshiped wished to be yours. And it was with a face 
of glowing reassurance that he bent upon her now. 

Later in the evening when the rest of the household 
had gone to bed Saul returned to that urgent problem of 
his. How was he going to defeat Blumfeld and Hendricks 
and the other buyers? What material could he get which 
would not yield to the copyist's touch? He sat with his 
face in his hands and stared out through the open win- 
dow at Tompkins Square. 

Then quite suddenly he had an idea. The French fash- 
ion periodical to which Channah had persuaded him to 
subscribe! That might contain some suggestion? The 
last number was now on the table. He had not even 
glanced over it. With a feverish gesture he grabbed it 
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from the center-table where it lay in moody association 
with one of GabriePs pamphlets on Zionism. The very 
first sketch to which he turned arrested his eye. 

^^Mademoiselle Cecile de Merode/' he translated aloud, 
**wearing a frock of suede-cloth at Longchamps.'' He 
knitted his brows. Suede-cloth? Wasn't that what 
Wang, that little foreign commission-house man, had been 
trying to show him only a few days before? Eagerly he 
read the paragraph below the sketch. "Without doubt 
suede-cloth is going to be one of the materials very chic 
for the autunm. Of a weave very close, it is yet soft and 
clinging, and the tints are of the most beautifid to be 
dreamed." 

Suede-cloth ! He closed the magazine with triumphant 
finality. All that night he lay awake in the fever of a 
delayed idea. He could hardly wait for the morning to 
assure him that it was really suede-cloth which Wang had 
been trying to sell him. 

**What makes yuh suh happy this morning?" asked 
Rosenbaum sourly, as the two met next morning in the 
Tenth Street ofBce. **D'yuh feel we oughta put off any 
rockets 'bout Blumf eld's order?" 

Saul jumped up on the desk and surveyed his partner 
as he looked over the early mail. 

"Leo," he said jubilantly, "I got the biggest idea!" 

"Drown it before it's got its eyes open," suggested 
Rosenbaum, as he tore open a bill with his glossy fore- 
finger. 

"But I tell you this is a million-dollar idea. Say, do 
you remember what it was that that little Wang was 
trying to show in here the other morning?" 

"Naw, but whatever it was it was dreck I" 

"You don't remember then whether it was suede-cloth?" 
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**Um — Mr. Leon Nadelmann would like to be paid for 
his five gross rubberized dress-shields. Bills, bills, bills! 
D'yuh know we gotta basket full uh 'em — if it wasn't for 
*Sunrise' it would be just about sunset with us." In a 
kind of static bitterness Rosenbaum held the bill from 
Nadelmann before his eyes. It was only after a moment 
that he roused himself to Saul's question. "Naw, I don't 
remember," he replied. **Why didn't yuh look at what 
he had? I been tellin' yuh for some time, Saul, yuh oughta 
treat these salesmen better. Yuh never know what thev 
might have for yuh. Take it from me, it pays to treat 
salesmen good. If they can't do anything else they can 
spread the news that you're makin' taflfetas when you're 
makin' crepe de chines." 

**Well," said Saul, **I guess maybe I'm not polite enough 
to 'em, but I tell you what I'm going to do. I'm going 
to call up Wang now." 

**Call up a salesman !" cried his partner. **D'yuh wanta 
upset the garment trade?" 

Saul picked up the telephone in spite of this remon- 
strance and ten minutes later Wang was in the office. 

**Say, your roller-skates is th' best in the business," 
remarked Rosenbaum, looking at his watch. **Yuh 
couldn'ta picked a single violet on the way." 

Wang was a little dark man with heavy eyebrows that 
stopped abruptly half-way across. The suspension of 
these ornaments combined with the round black eyes and 
the fat cheeks and the button-hole of a mouth to make 
the salesman look like the circle-and-dot face drawn by 
a child. This morning all these items were involved in 
a broad grin. 

**Yuh betchu I gotta be on the job dis morning," he 
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explained beamingly. "Sytney's born. To-day I gets my 
life insurance for him." 

Rosenbaum was inclined to pass over these leaves from 
a salesman's diary, but Saul warmed at once to the funny 
little man. Noting this encouragement, Wang continued 
jubilantly: "I got my vife in der grandtest hospital now. 
My Gawd, yuh just oughtta see dat hospital! Dere ain't 
von little speck uh dirt nowheres and dat nurse, she's so 
strict I darsen't do dat much even — ^" and, touching his 
forefinger to his lips, he just barely grazed the wood of 
the desk before he brought it back. with a quick, spring- 
like gesture. 

Rosenbaum and Saul burst into a laugh at this account 
of ihe restrictions upon a normal course of behavior. 
From this Saul emerged to ask kindly enough : 

'*Now, Wang, get down to brass-tacks. What I want 
to know is, have you got suede-cloth?" 

Wang's round black eyes sparkled. **I fought yuh 
fellers vasn't gonna be damn fools," said he. "Dat's vat I 
yanted tuh tell yuh yesterday — dis suede-clot' uh mine is 
der hit of der Paris season. Mr. Callot, he's makin' ut 
up quick as anyt'ing — " 

"Miss Callot," corrected Rosenbaum loftily. 

*'I should vorry about vat he's called," retorted Wang. 
**Look, gemmun," and he whipped out some swatches. 
*'Feel vat a feel — and der colors — ^vy, dat Copen is der 
grandtest blue — " 

"Ain't any different from any other Copen," com- 
mented Rosenbaum, giving the swatches a casual glance. 
*'And tell me one thing, Wang — if this new stuff uh yours 
is such a bird, why ain't Forzheim's loaded up with it?" 

To use a surmise as a belligerent premise was one of 
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Rosenbaum's favorite ways of finding the things that he 
wanted to know. This time his method was entirely suc- 
cessful. 

"Yes, vy ain't he taken it?" Wang echoed with a plain- 
tive shrug. **You should know dat, Mr. Rosenbaum, as 
well as me. It's because you manufacturers don't ever 
make nothin' by lookin' — all yuh do is tuh keep listenin' 
and listenin' to vat some odder damn fool is doink. Now 
if yuh vant tuh listen, vy don't yuh listen tuh somebody 
good onct like Mr. Callot?" 

"Miss Callot," corrected Rosenbaum again. "Why 
should the Amurican woman worry what Miss Callot's 
doin'? The Amurican woman don't care whatta lotta 
geese is wearin' at Auteuil." The last word, unbenefited 
by any foreign treatment, came out Otwill. 

"What are you asking for this?" asked Saul, com- 
pletely ignoring this by-play, as he examined the swatches 
in his hand. 

"Now see here, Saul," intercepted Rosenbaum swiftly, 
**don'tyu go an' be a fool. Don't yuh suppose Forzheim 
woulda bitten on this stuff if ut had been any good?" 

"He'll bite all right by the time I'm through," retorted 
Saul. 

Rosenbaum looked at his partner apprehensively. 
See here, Saul," said he, *^don'tchu do anything foolish. 
Yuh ain't strong enough tuh swing a style yet." 

Saul said nothing. He allowed Wang to depart with- 
out any objections. And it was not until that evening 
that he unfolded to his partner the results of certain 
quiet transactions. 

"Leo," he began, just as Rosenbaum's final clearance of 
the desk convinced him that difficult revelations could no 
longer be delayed. 
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The sheepishness of his tone wheeled Rosenbaum about* 
**Now whatchu done?" he asked in alarm. 

"Why, I — ^well, I just wanted to tell you that I dropped 
into Wang's place while you were out seeing Miss Grif- 
fiths — thought I could tell better about that suede-cloth 
if I saw it in the piece, you know — and, belie 7e me, it's 
some swell stuff. Honest, Leo, you don't get any idea 
from the swatches — ^it's the most beautiful material — ^" 

**Humph! It always is," snorted Rosenbaum. **How 
much are they chargin'?" 

**Only one twenty-five a yard," pressed Saul eagerly, 
*^and honest, Leo, you just ought to see it in the piece — ^^ 

Rosenbaum put up a forbidding hand. "Cut ut out, 
said he. "I gotta lot better things tuh do with my eyes 
'n look at your old suede-cloth. The Winter Garden's 
still runnin', ain't ut? I tell yuh that stuff's a lemon and 
yuh don't needta ask me tuh go down 'n look at ut, 'cause 
I ain't gonna do ut, see?" And as he turned again to 
clearing the desk he thrust envelopes into pigeon-holes 
with a venomous energy. 

Saul stood there looking at his partner's back for a 
minute. Then, setting his teeth together, he said dog- 
gedly: **You don't need to go look at it. I just bought 
some myself." 

Again Rosenbaum wheeled about. "Yuh bought some," 
he cried, his jaw dropping. **How much?" 

**Fifteen cases." 

**Fifteen cases!" roared Rosenbaum. **Why, that 
means five thousand dollars!" 

"Yes," pleaded Saul, "but it's on such easy terms — 
delivered every two months — two cases at a time — ^pay- 
ment ten days after delivery." 

Horror made Rosenbaum's yellow eyes glassy. For a 
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moment he could not speak. At last he pounced upon the 
telephone. 

^^Nope," said Saul, shakmg his head with a faint smile, 
**it isn't any good calling him up. I made that order non- 
cancelable." 

Still with the telephone in his hand Rosenbaum rocked 
wildly to and fro. "We're ruined," he shrieked, "ruined! 
Even the money we made on *Simrise' won't pay for that 
suede-cloth. Yuh fool, yuh fool, yuh fool !" 



CHAPTER XVni 

"So?" said Blumfeld, rubbing his fat finger over a suit 
of Copenhagen blue which lay on the table beside him. 
**So this is your swell suede-cloth three-piece model, is 
ut?" I 

It was the beginning of August and Blumfeld was the 
first of the buyers to view the model upon which Saul had 
staked so much. As he sat here in the middle booth of 
the show-room both partners hovered over him — Saul 
with happy belief, Rosenbaum with truculent disbelief, ' 
To both it seemed long before Blumfeld spoke again. 1 

"Well," said he, still stroking the suede-cloth medita- ' 
tively, "it's some goods — ^that ! Only trouble — ^it ain't * 
ever jelled yet." I 

Saul's face fell with incredible swiftness. Never once 
had he dreamed of an unfavorable verdict. So secure 
had he been in the fact that here at last he had found a 
material which nobody else could get that he had persist- 
ently waved aside Rosenbaum's gloomy reminders that 
there was no advantage in possessing a thing which no- 
body could copy when nobody wanted to copy it. 

As for Rosenbaum, now at Blumfeld's last words he had 
merely the air of settling himself firmly in a groove al- 
ready carefully prepared. 

"Whatchu mean — ^not jelled?" he asked and the arms, 

planted akimbo, began to flap slightly. 

**I mean it ain't serviceable," retorted Blumfeld. **It 
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gets all tracked up. What woman's gonna pay eighty- 
five dollars for a suit that she can't sit down in without 
takin' the shine off? If a woman pays a hundred and 
fifty for a suit — ^that's diTrunt. She's the kind can afford 
tuh throw ut away after she's wore ut a few times." 

Rosenbaum looked him up and down with scornful in- 
terrogation. " 'S there anything wrong with thuh health 
uh your retailers, Blmnfeld, that they can't put a hun- 
dred and fifty price-tag on a fifty-seven-fifty model? If 
there is, we can easy see to ut." 

Blumfeld made no reply and as Rosenbaum continued 
to stare his arms flapped more and more vehemently. 
Suddenly he burst out again! *^See here, Blumfeld, I 
know the reason yuh're scared uh that suede-cloth suit. 
It ain't because it ain't serviceable — ^not on your life. 
It's because it's exclusive 'n you buyers has got the idea 
that the Amurican woman wantsta walk intuh a room 
where everybody's got the same kinda dress on as she 
has. That's what you boneheads calls style. Now why 
don't yuh wake up just this onct? Look at the French- 
woman !" 

Blumfeld grinned. **I do whenever I get the chanct," 
he replied good-naturedly. 

**Yes, but I mean look at the way she dresses. When 
she wants tuh be stylish she don't pussyfoot around tuh 
see what every other woman is wearin'. She just busts 
herself tryin' tuh get sumpun dif 'runt. Why, I — " 

**Yes," interrupted Blumfeld with another grin, **but 
what did Columbus take the trouble tuh nm down Amer- 
ica for if it wasn't he was tired uh French ways? This 
is Amurica." 

**Then you're not going to order any, Mr. Blumfeld?" 
asked Saul, speaking now for the first time. 
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"Well, I ain't quite decided yet/' replied Blumfeld, ris- 
ing and rubbing his hand over the thick, carpet-like hair 
growing down in a point over his forehead. "Mebbe I'll 
risk three or four, 'N' uh course I can't tell yet. Mebbe 
your suede-cloth may take — ^I ain't sayin' ut won't — ^'n if 
ut does I'll order more." 

As the buyer went out of the show-room the eyes of 
the partners met. 

"Well," growled Rosenbaum, "what did I tell yuh? 
Your old suede-cloth's gone bluey. I give us just about 
three months 'n' the sheriflfll be here — ^unless," he added 
with a glare meant to focus Saul's thought upon another 
responsibility, "yuh can get that father-in-law uh yours 
tuh put up for us." 

"Swell chance of that," retorted Saul* gloomily. "He's 
sore on me now for not taking more interest in Zionism." 

"There yuh are," sneered his partner ; "I mighta known 
a man that couldn't pick a father-in-law even couldn't 
pick a material." 

Saul looked after his partner as he slammed the door 
behind him. He had been so radiantly sure that he had 
cleared the way to his goal. And now — ^three or four 
models to Blumfeld! Again he felt the bitter sense of 
transience he had experienced a few weeks before. And 
again a concrete form of evil displacement, Blumfeld and 
the other buyers, loomed before him. As he stood in the 
booth where Blumfeld had dashed his hopes a moment be- 
fore his face hardened quickly. His determination was 
now the more passionate because for the first time he 
recognized fully whose the footsteps that threatened his 
way. Some day, some way, he was going to beat the 
buyers. 

During the next month it became evident that suede- 
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cloth was hopeless. To Lederhorn's, the Fifth Avenue 
specialty shop, they did sell occasionally a suit or two, 
but with all the Western houses it had fallen flat. Mean- 
while the firm's month-to-month business had never picked 
up what it had lost. It was now indeed quite clear that 
Blumfeld, as well as some of the other buyers, were buy- 
ing their models for cheaper duplication elsewhere. The 
firm on Tenth Street was now supported almost entirely 
by the successful dancing-frock. 

"Bills, bills, bills," grumbled Rosenbaum one morning 
in September. "D'yuh suppose mebbe the U. S. mails 
musta made a bargain with somebody that they wouldn't 
bring anjrthing else to Rosenbaum 'n Furinski? It's a 
crime. 'N' next month again here's gonna walk in some 
more uh that infernal suede-cloth. 'N' again we gotta 
dig in for more uh the money we made on ^Sunrise.' " 

*^Yes, and what are we going to do when that money's 
all spent?" asked Saul drearily. For the past month he 
had been facing that problem. 

**Huh ! We're gonna attend a creditors' meetin' — that's 
what we're gonna do," retorted his partner, banging the 
desk-top over the mounting pile of bills. "First uh all, 
though, I'm gonna go tuh a manicure's onct again — ^I 
gotta do somepun tuh make me believe in myself." 

Saul stared at his partner as he made ready to leave the 
office. "D'yuh suppose?" he asked suddenly and then 
stopped. 

"Do I suppose what?" asked Leo irritably. 

"Why, I've just been thinking maybe Wang would take 
his suede-cloth back — ^we can't pay for it all — that's 
a dead sure thing." 

"Huh !" jeered Rosenbaum. "Not on your life. When 
yuh find a home for your pup at last yuh don't go around 
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inquirin' whether it's happy." For the first time now 
he stared into his partner's fac^ and something there 
made him halt at the door. 

"Don't get sick over it," said he, kicking the floor with 
the toe of his boot to cover up an embarrassed relenting. 
*^ After all, a man's gotta bust onct in his life just tub 
find out how not to bust again. 'N' we can come back all 
right. Yuh know how." 

Saul made a violent gesture. "Yes, but I hate to get 
into it," said he. 

"Aw, it won't be so bad 'n' we'll be back at the old 
game in no time. Only," he added with a parting wink, 
**next time yuh're shoppin' round for materials yuh gotta 
take ole nurse Rosenbaum 'long with yuh." 

Saul said nothing. His partner's last words had forced 
upon him a suggestion which he had been constantly put- 
ting away from him. In the next days he accustomed 
himself grimly to the distasteful adjustment. As he did 
so the bitter sense of transience became listless. He was 
walking through a world of doomed shiftiness. Why not 
accept the fact and cease to fight? "I don't care what 
happens — ^I don't care — ^I don't care," he kept repeating 
to himself and there was a sick gladness in the cry. 

With the loss of belief in his own power to fix the scene 
of life the ability to create failed him entirely. He fiddled 
with this material and that, but eye and hand were now 
commanded by no inner force. By the last of October 
he had ready only a few models for the November show- 
ing. 

During this period of nerveless effort old scenes came 
back to him with a new illumination. Winotzky brow- 
beating his men, the stealthy hatred in the eyes of the 
operators whom he himself had browbeaten in Levitzky's 
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shop, Moscowitz's uneasy face — these seemed no longer 
scattered incidents. Everything he had known was gath- 
ered on one thread. It was the tragic wish to fix the 
scene. Here was the chief motive of everybody's life. In 
his own race it was intensified by generations of even more 
ruthless flux than had been experienced by the most. 

One evening he was alone in the designing-room. It 
was past six and the operators had left. Rosenbaum was 
out and Channah was washing the tea-gkisses which she 
had used that afternoon. For two days Saul had been 
trying to drape gold-embroidered net on a black char- 
meuse foundation. To-night he looked with sick eyes at 
the uncompleted model. What was the matter with the 
thing? It had no charm, no distinction. Could it be — 
but no, it was impossible — ^he was only tired and wor- 
ried. . . . 

It was very still in the designing-room. The light foot- 
fall of Channah in the next room only made the absence 
of chattering workers more oppressive and one electric 
light, falling on the table with its heaped silk and net, 
seemed suddenly unnatural — ^here in this darkened, work- 
less factory it was like the lamp in a sick-room. And it 
was a sick man's face that the light drew in from the 
flinging, impetuous darkness of the October evening. It 
was true — ^he was sure now it was true ! He had lost for- 
ever the power to create. Something had gone from him 
forever. God, how should he keep his feet! Now when 
the whole world was slipping — slipping. 

And then suddenly, as when the meaning of some for- 
eign word which we have heard many times uncompre- 
hendingly leaps to the understanding, the face of Putsch 
rose from the darkness. The little Russian was hearing 
from Winotzky that he was no longer wanted. His eyes 
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were dazed with the sense of a vanishing world. Putsch 
was looking the terror which he, Saul, now felt ! For one 
horror-numbed minute the young man stared into space. 
Then, his arms stretched rigidly across the table, his 
lips formed words. 

**God — did I do this to you?" he whispered. 

He had thought of Putsch occasionally in these years 
which had intervened since that tacit treachery of his, 
but always the same thing had risen to protect him from 
the accusing memory. To-night for the first time his own 
failure loosed imagination. Defenseless against the pres- 
ent overwhelming understanding, he sat here staring at 
the vision until at last his over-strained nerves gave way. 
Staggering to his feet, he put his face down on the arm- 
less dress-form and burst into hysterical sobs. 

"Saul — darling — Saul — ^what is the matter?" He 
heard Channah's frightened voice from the doorway, but 
he did not raise his head. Only one outside thing filled 
his consciousness — ^it was the pricking comfort of the 
net against which he wept. 

'^Darling, darling," — Channah's arms were about him, 
Channah's hands had pulled his face down to her shoul- 
der. So they stood until at last his sobs died down. Then 
he allowed her to push him back into a chair and as she 
kneeled there before him, tender as she had never been 
before, one sentence in the flood of inarticulate comfort- 
ing — one sentence which was to smite him in another hour 
of defeat — entered his spirit. 

"Saul, my dear one — oh, don't you see — what if the 
worst does happen to us — ^why, living through a thing is 
nothing to fearing through it!" 

He looked at the lovely blue of her eyes — ^in all this 
world of uneasiness what made them so sure? For the 
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first time his humility before her became more than a 
luxurious sentiment. He wanted, not just to accept, but 
to understand the far-away comfort which she always 
seemed trjdng to bring him. Yet when at last he spoke 
the only words which he could find were those of accept- 
ance. 

"It's nice to have some one — ^with you," he whispered, 
and he laid his cheek down on the dark parted hair. 

"Ah, yes, with you — ^with you," she repeated eagerly. 
**If I can be that I don't care — " she finished the sentence 
by pressing his hands feverishly between her own. 

The passion in her deep voice was for keeping that 
which she now gave him and dimly in his new mSod of 
inquiring worship he understood and was touched. 

"Channah," he cried impulsively, "you're so good — ^I've 
disappointed you — there's something mean in me, I guess 
— I can't help it somehow — ^why do you love me — ^why do 
you take me back?" 

She looked at him for a long time without speaking 
and presently he saw the rare tears gathering in her 
eyes. 

"Hush," she answered brokenly ; *^I'm not good — either. 
There's something mean in me — ^too. Only — I haven't — 
been tried." 

"You? Mean?" he cried in tender derisiveness as he 
kissed the wet lashes. 

**Ah, yes, some day you'll find out," she answered sadly. 



CHAPTER XIX 

DuEiNG the next four months Saul was happier than 
ever before in his life. That hour in the designing-room 
had dissolved the tight little compartment of business 
which he had always tried to keep secure from outside 
influences. The penetrating memory of Putsch, the sud- 
den vision of the world as groups of men who fought and 
sinned only because they wished to fix the scene, these 
gave him a philosophy vivid as it was brief. He saw 
people with new eyes, he saw himself with new eyes. His 
operators, his associates, even the buyers were touched 
by the new wide magnanimity. And now, calm as he had 
never been, the power to work came back to him and was 
increased. For once Saul Furinski forgot to-morrow's 
anxious goal in to-day's serene step. 

In these months the firm held together mainly through 
the business which had come to them through Biddle- 
ton's new basement store. The buyer here had ordered 
a number of hand-made frocks to advertise this low- 
priced section and so long as this flow of work continued 
Rosenbaum and Furinski were able to set aside the pro- 
ceeds of "Sunrise'' to meet the installments of suede-cloth 
which came to them every two months. When in January, 
however, the basement business suddenly ceased, they real- 
ized that they could no longer continue. The money from 
the dancing^frock had been exhausted in paying for that 

calamitous foreign material and the monthly orders from 
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Blumfeld and the other buyers were not now sufficient 
to maintain the firm. 

**Well," said Rosenbaum gloomily one morning late iri 
January, **what we gonna do now? Our bills is now nine- 
teen hundred 'n fifty-eight dollars 'n we got three hundred 
and ninety-seven dollars to pay 'em with." 

"I suppose we're going to have a little creditors' meet- 
ing — that's all," replied Saul. 

"Gree, anybody'd think tuh see yuh grinning there yuh 
had tuh have some kinda pull tuh get intuh one uh those ! 
Whatchu gonna do then — ^huh?" 

"I'm going to Forzheim's or some other one of the big 
beys and try to get a job as a designer," replied Saul 
calmly. 

"Oh, yuh are, are yuh? Not on your life yuh're not. 
Yuh've busted me up with your infernal suede-cloth and 
now yuh're gonna stick by me." 

"Now, Leo, there's no use asking me to do that," said 
Saul, staring sullenly ahead of him. ^^I tell you I can't 
be a contractor." 

**Why can't yuh be one, I'd like tuh know? Wasn't 
yuh brought up in a contractor's shop? Didn't the men 
imder yuh at Levitzky's hate yuh always worse'n poison? 
What's tuh keep yuh from bein' a good contractor?" 

Saul made no reply. The alternative which he had 
accepted so listlessly a few months before now seemed to 
him impossible. Frequently of late the subject had come 
up between the two partners and always Saul had evaded 
the issue. Now as he met Rosenbaum's suggestion with 
positive refusal the other glared at him in angry bewil- 
derment. 

"Say, what's got intuh yuh late, Saul? Is ut Channah 
mebbe that's made yuh so goody-goody?" 
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**No,'* retorted Saul angrily, "it isn't CKannah. IVs 
something you can't understand. Maybe I could sweat 
people once — I didn't understand then — ^I thought life 
was all a kind of game where you tried to keep from think- 
ing that the other fellow was alive at all. Now — ^aw, well, 
you wouldn't understand." 

"Yes," argued Rosenbaum, **I do understand — ^it's an 
ugly game all right — ^yuh gotta lay awake at night won- 
derin' how yuh can be meaner 'n nature made yuh — d'yuh 
think I don't get it, too? But see here, Saul, this is what 
I say — ^yuh can get outta it. Why, give us one year — 
two at the most — 'n we start our regular business again." 

"But I can save up enough from designing to get into 
business again." 

"Mebbe yuh can 'n mebbe yuh can't. Anyways, a good 
salary comin' in every week keeps many a man from bein' 
a success — see, Saul? Yuh'd always be afraid tub leave 
your job then." 

To the Saul of that moment it seemed impossible that 
he should ever agree to Roseabaum's proposition. Yet 
just one month afterward he was back into a life where 
his new vision was forgotten. 

It was the end of a dark February afternoon that Saul, 
sitting rigidly on the couch in the living-room of the 
Tompkins Square apartment, looked up at his mother-im- 
law as she unfolded something from a newspaper. 

**See," he heard her say, "how fortunate I saved it! 
Perhaps some day he himself may be wearing it." 

The object which she unfolded was a dark green smit 
with silver buttons and as Fania shook out the coat tiie 
young man's eye caught at it with the sharpened vision 
of a mind dulled by suffering. It was one of those pur^y 
mechanical notations which often unlock memory of a 
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spiritual event and ever after that the thought of Fania 
shaking out the green coat before him brought back the 
first Uttle mewing cry of his son as he lay beside Chan- 
nah there in the adjoining room. 

**The uniform my Yaffim wore when he went to the gym- 
nasium in Russia," Fania explained proudly. "Ah, you 
should have seen him in it — ^handsome as a monarch he 
looked with his bright eyes and his hair in the ringlets. 
Now — see — it wants but a little cleaning and it will be 
good as new." 

Her husband, seated beside the living-room table with 
his head on his hand, looked up with sudden fierceness. 
**Is it Russia where thou livest now, thinkest thou? Are 
we not in America — ^America, where every man looks as 
his brother, where to wear the side-locks is to be laughed 
at — ahy have they not leveled the looks of a man here as 
they have his very soul? Such as that the child there 
will never wear." 

The tenderness of his wife's eyes as she looked down 
Qlrer the garment retreated behind the old, spider-like 
gaze. "Hush, Gabriel," said she sharply, "why must 
thou be complaining ever? True, Russia is the best and 
most beautiful land in the world. But has not America 
put bread into thy own and thy children's mouths?" 

^^Of what use to put bread in the mouth when the spirit 
ii9 perished with hunger?" grimibled the old man. He sat 
for a moment in moody silence. Then, rising slowly to 
his feet, he pointed majestically to his son's old uni- 
form. "Take them away," he cried. **They hurt me — 
here— ^' and he beat upon his chest. "They make me think 
of better days — days when only the poor body was in 
danger — days when I never thou^t that Gabriel Sadow- 
ukf^ should be mourning the birth of his own grandson — 
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his grandson who will grow and thrive and wax powerful 
because he, too, will sell the needy for a pair of shoes.'* 
For a moment his solemn eyes caught up both Saul and 
Fania in their denimciation. A moment afterwards he 
had left them alone. 

His wife, still with the coat held out before her, looked 
after the powerful figure. Then, shrugging her shoulders 
and raising her eyes to the ceiling, she cried, ^^Such a 
man ! One might think that to-day of all others he might 
let himself be glad — to-day when the Uppermost has an- 
swered our long prayers that the child be a boy. But it 
is always the way with him — ever ashamed when he is 
happy — as if the Lord of the World would have put joy 
in our hearts if he did not mean us to use it ! Ah, well," 
she added with a sigh, ^^he has a good head. One does 
not like to nag a man who knows the Talmud backward 
and forward as does Gabriel." 

She folded up the suit and for several minutes the crack- 
ling of the newspaper in which she laid it filled the room. 
Above it, however, Saul's ears caught the little mewing 
cry nearby. 

^^Is he well that he should cry like that?" he asked at 
last and his brows knitted anxiously. 

"Well," retorted Fania, as she snapped the string of 
her bundle, **should he cry like that if he were not well? 
Listen to that ! It is like the young eagle for strength." 

Saul waited for a few words with the doctor. Then, 
tiptoeing across the floor, he pushed aside the door into 
the next room. The light of a kerosene lamp on the 
bureau rested upon his wife's face and he saw now that 
the high flush had gone down the hollows in her cheeks. A 
wave of feeling drew him down on his knees beside the 
bed. 
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'^Channah, Channah!" he whispered brokenly and the 
low cry was an atonement. How little he had been think- 
ing of her these past hours ! 

She put out a feeble hand upon his shoulder. ^^Don't 
worry — I'm all right," she murmured. "See !*' and, turn- 
ing her face on the pillow, she met his eyes. 

His own eyes grew wet. Remorse lifted tenderness to 
an almost unbearable ecstasy. "Oh, darling,'' he groaned, 
**you want to share everything with me — even the peace 
after your suffering." 

She passed a playful finger over his wet eyelashes. 
"How long they are," she remarked softly, "and, look — 
his are just like them!" 

Saul looked at the tiny creased face with its plume of 
soft dark hair streaming out on the pillow. True, there 
under the spark-like fieriness of the lids was a deep line 
of cindery black! 

"He looks better now that he's dressed," remarked Saul 
critically ; "when I first saw him, though — ^gee, wasn't he 
ugly !" 

Channah's face turned back to their son. **He's not 
ugly," she protested. Then under her breath she added, 
**He's too helpless-looking to be ugly." 

"Helpless!" exclaimed Saul. "That's just what he 
isn't. This kid's going to have the best there is." 

"And what is the best?" asked Channah, with a faint 
smile. 

**Why, not having to fight tooth and nail just to keep 
your feet. He's not to go into any garment business — 
this boy. We're going to make an artist out of him." 

Channah was silent for a minute. "Let's call him Jo- 
seph," she whispered at last. "Joseph, the dreamer of 
dreams. Only," she added slowly, *^he had to fight for 
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his dreams. Ton mustn't make things too easy for him, 
Saul. Remember — even truth and honesty aren't worth 
while when they're just given to you." 

Saul hardly heard her. Ever since he had heard the 
boy's first cry he had been busy with plans for his future. 
What difference did it make what became of him just so 
his son should be free? Spontaneously, irresistibly, the 
old hard thing which used to arise between him and ob- 
structing sympathies now arose to protect his son. In 
an hour Saul had lost his vision of the world's inclusive- 
ness. 

For a short time now he walked restlessly up and down 
the room. Then, drifting to the window, he stood there 
with his hands in his pockets and looked at the twilight 
deepening upon Tompkins Square. A wet February snow 
had been falling all day and upon this page of white the 
trunks of the young trees, themselves half-erased by the 
flakes which had clung to their northern sides, charred 
lines of sooty black. Windows across the square were 
pricks of light and by the street lamps one could see 
the few listless flakes which were still falling. 

Even now Saul's heart drank the beauty of the scene. 
That street-lamp about which the snow drifted — ^how 
lovely ! If only one could put that light-footed loveliness 
into a dress! Then with a spasm of denial he forced 
his mind into other channels. Would his creditors per- 
mit Rosenbaum and him to keep their machines? If they 
did, would Forzheim consent to give them some of his 
overflow? . . . 

Just a week after this the firm of Rosenbaum and Fur- 
inski discharged their workers, cleared out all their stock 
except the suede-cloth and prepared for a new enter- 
prise. The rusty machines, most of which had stood 
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quiet for the past nine months, were soon running at; 
maximum speed. In place of the girl dressmakers were 
men operators. In place of hand-work was the cuttinfr* 
machine. Rosenba J and Furinski were now contractor! 

The adjustment with their creditors had been easy to 
accomplish. The suede-cloth house to which they still 
owed nine hundred dollars, together with a silk house and 
a trimming establishment, represented their heaviest in- 
debtedness. Realizing that they could obtain little or 
nothing through a sale of the debtor's second-hand ma- 
chines and the immarketable suede-cloth, these firms had 
extended a longer credit to Rosenbaimi and Furinski. 
They had been particularly willing to do this in view of 
the fact that their debtors produced assurance of em- 
ployment by Forzheim, the biggest dress manufacturer 
in New York. To Forzheim, in fact, Saul and his part- 
ner owed their immediate success as contractors. Anxious 
as he was to divert the efforts of a firm which had begun 
'to rival his own, Forzheim set the contractors at once 
upon a huge order for a crepe de chine dress which had 
been the leading number of Saul's January collection. 
After this other manufacturers began to come to them. 
And then in the spring took place that great economic 
movement which wiped out their entire indebtedness. 

That May there was a sympathetic strike of garment 
workers. Many of the big places were temporarily para- 
lyzed by the violence of the movement. Of this situation 
Rosenbaum and Furinski, as well as many others of the 
smaller firms, were quick to take advantage. Better able 
to evade the angry vigilance of the strikers than the promi- 
nent factories, Saul had kept his place running through 
weeks of turmoil. In order that his men might escape 
the pickets he had fed them and slept them in the Tenth 
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Street loft. And with the complete hardness of a man 
who must defend himself constantly against his own imag- 
ination he had made money out of labor's blind immediacy 
of aim. 



CHAPTER XX 

It was just two years after this strike that Gersten 
Applebaum made one of his customary calls to the Tenth 
Street factory. 

^^Saw yuh in the Easter parade," said he to Saul as he 
helped himself to the best chair. ^^All dressed up like a 
horse 'n pushin' one uh those hand-limousines for babies. 
How much does one uh those genuine English non-skid 
perambulators set yuh back — huh?" 

**Forty-two-fifty, wholesale," replied Saul with a grin. 

**Well, not for mine then. Celeste — she's dead set on 
one, but I tell her I gotta lot uh better ways to advertise 
I'm getting along. Say, whatchu call tlus last kid uh 
yours anyways?" 

**Hiram." 

Gersten fell back. **My Gawd, why couldn't yuh give 
him a name instead of a trademark? I was just sayin' 
tuh Celeste here th'other day what a good thing we 
had called our kid Royid. Now he won't have to change 
his name when he gets tuh playin' golf — see?" 

A silence followed during which Applebaum's eyes 
roamed over the old Tenth Street plant. Rosenbaum and 
Furinski had taken the entire floor of the building and 
their increasing number of machines had crowded out 
eTen the show-room. To-day the strident Bz-z-z-z of 
these machines was deafening. 

*^Say," remarked Gersten suddenly, pitching his voice 
above this clamor, ^Vhat makes yuh suh busy here in 
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April? Which one uh Forzheim's models are yuh makin' 
up for some basement?'* 

"I'm not making up any of Forzheim's models. That 
isn't the way I've gotten along." There was a certain 
hardness in Saul's voice. It came from an honesty which 
was merely the knowledge of the disadvantages of cer- 
tain dishonesties. 

That neither look nor tone was wasted on his acquaint- 
ance was evidenced by the shrewd tightening of Grersten's 
eyes, **Aw, come off, Saul. We all know how you got 
along all right. It was by treatin' your employers good 
as yuh hadta and your employees rotten as yuh could — 
same as any other good business man. But, on the level, 
what is it yuh're doin' now?" 

Saul was just about to reply when the foreman of the 
shop came into the office. 

"Well?" asked Saul irritably, **what's the matter now?'* 

"It's dat Schreiber girl again. Mr. Furinski, I know 
she's swipin' your braid." 

"The devil! Have her searched to-night before she 
gets out of this place," said Saul roughly. Then when 
the foreman had disappeared he gave a laugh. "Some 
life, isn't it, Grersten? Got to keep your eye on these 
ganuffs every minute or they'll carry off everything in 
your place. Only last week here I caught a girl with 
thirty yards of crepe de chine wrapped under her clothes 
— a regular human reel she was." 

**Sure, they'll do it every time," responded Gfersten sym- 
pathetically. **Why, Abe Freund was tellin' me here a 
little while ago that he usedta find imported trimmin' and 
stuff hid in his girls' hair. But he smelled the rat — ^good 
joke, that — aw, I tell yuh yuh don't catch ole Abe napping 
— ^he's on tuh 'em all right." 
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"Well, believe me, they don't put much over on me,'* 
retorted Saul. "The more I see of labor the more I think 
of capital.'' 

At this moment the office-door swung back breezily and 
Rosenbaum, more prosperously rosy than ever, advanced 
upon them. 

"Hello, Gersten," said he jauntily, pitching back his 
derby until it rested precariously on the rim of his collar, 
"what yuh doin' with yourself these days?" 

"Me? Same as everybody else. It's mostly on the 
side." 

"Don't blame yuh. There ain't anything but side left 
tuh business these days. Bottom's dropped out 'n it 
never had any top. What's your little flyer any- 
ways?" 

"Just what I was about to tell yuh, Saul. I've started 
a little advertisin' stunt — an agency, yuh know — ^uh course 
just on the side — ^I can't afford tuh throw over the three 
thou I make outta ^WomerCs Frills just yet a while. 
Thought mebbe you fellers might be interested." 

Rosenbaum crossed two fingers. "Aw, no, yuh don't," 
said he; "none uh your fancy stunts — ^whipped print sta- 
tionery 'n all that sorta thing — ^me 'n SaiJ's doin' a reg- 
'lar business nowadays." 

Grersten's watery blue eyes became voracious. "What 
is this business uh yours, I'd like tuh know? Here's it 
April 'n' yuh fellers is livelier than if it was February. 
Come on and tell me — ^I ain't gonna spill the beans." 

"Huh," retorted Rosenbaum, swinging himself up on 
the desk, "we don't care if yuh do. It's on the level. Saul, 
show the gemmun our Kamp-Khaki dress." 

In a moment Saul came back from the work-rooms with 
a khaki dress on his arm. 
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Crersten looked at it wonderingly. ^'Bloomers, short 
skirt — outdoor stuff — ^what's the big idea?" 

**The big idea," replied Rosenbaum, "is that we decided 
we wasn't gonna fold our hands in the dull season. So 
we made up a list of 'bout sixty schools — see?" 

"Yep, GVan." 

**Well, most uh these schools is runnin' camps now — 
places where girls get charged tuh go without things— 
so me'n Saul got the idea uh fiUin' up our dull season 
that away — makin' up camp-dresses, see? Last month I 
went round tuh see sixty principals uh girls schools and 
now — ^hear those hundred 'n fifty* machines in there? 
They're tumin' out fifteen hundred camp dresses we got 
ordered. Make 'em at six, sell 'em at eight. That ain't 
suh worse, is ut?" 

**Golly, what a whale uh a hunch !" cried Gersten. For 
a minute abstract admiration engulfed him. Then sud- 
denly he jumped to his feet. **Boys," said he solemnly, 
**yuh gotta great idea. Now do sumpun with ut." 

"Do sumpun?" repeated Rosenbaum scornfully. 
**Whatchu call three thou?" 

**But I mean do ut big. Specialize on these school- 
dresses. Give 'em a name. Advertise 'em." 

"Aw, no, yuh don't," replied Rosenbaum. **People have 
tried that before 'n it can't be done." 

"Why can't it?" 

** 'Cause the buyers won't handle 'em. They should 
bother with a label when they can get a profit." 

**Course they won't handle 'em unless yuh make 'em. 
But if you fellers would start a big national campaign 
— ^why, d'yuh suppose there'd be any dealers handlin' Alba 
tooth-paste or Belvidere collars or Fix-Quick garters uh 
their own free will? They gotta handle 'em now because 
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the people ask for 'em. And they ask for *em because 
the advertisements make 'em." 

Rosenbaum surveyed the solicitor scornfully. ** Any- 
body but a bonehead like yuh would know tooth-paste 'n 
collars 'n garters 'n pianos are a mighty dif 'runt proposi- 
tion from women's dresses. I tell yuh that game's been 
tried before 'n it don't go." 

*^But it would go if it was done right," insisted Apple- 
baum. "Now, see here, Leo, I guess mebbe yuh think I'm 
talking this for myself, but I ain't. I tell yuh what — yuh 
fellers has gotta bigger thing here'n yuh know of 'n I 
wanta see yuh make the most uh it. First, the schools — 
why, what age does a woman take the most interest in 
clothes?" 

"From two tub ninety-two," snapped Rosenbaum. 

"Wrong guess. From twelve tuh twenty. At eleven 
she's still busy with baseball 'n with boxin'-gloves same as 
her younger brother. But at twelve or thirteen — ah, boy, 
then's the time she starts lookin' at the colored picture 
on the insurance calendar 'n wishin' she was pretty as that. 
Then's the time she begins fiih read the fashion articles 'n 
the advertisements — ^" 

"Back tuh advertisements again," sneered Leo. "Yuh 
sure drill perfect, Grersten." 

"Wait a minute. I ain't through drillin' yet. Who is 
ut that throws away the old red tablecloth, that puts the 
ole man hep with the fork and that keeps the whole family 
lookin' out uh the comer uh their eyes like a dog on the 
best bed?" 

"Advertisements," answered Rosenbaum meekly. 

"Naw, yuh poor nut yuh, it ain't. It's the American 
school-girl. She rules the family. When she reads an 
advertisement uh a thing and wants ut they all get ut. 
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That's what I'm tellin' yuh. Give your school-dresses a 
name. Gret the girls tnh askin' for 'em. Soon yuh'll be 
sellin' tuh the whole family." 

Saul, who had at first listened to this discussion merely 
with amusement, now grew thoughtful. 

"You know," said he, as, leaning against the corner of 
the desk, he looked down at the floor, **I think there's 
something in what Applebaum says, Leo." 

"Aw, yuh do, do yuh?" And his partner enveloped 
him in a glance the discipline of which was completed by 
one word. "Suede-cloth !" he added with a solemn chest- 
note. 

Saul grinned. " 'S what he always says to me," he re- 
marked, jerking his thumb towards Rosenbaum. 

But Gersten was not going to allow any personal issues 
to cloud his argument. "Suede-cloth — that ain't got any- 
thing tuh do with this. That was a perhaps. This is a 
chance — a real Jewish chance — and there ain't a perhaps 
tuh it anywheres. Yuh can't fail if yuh get yourselves a 
good classy-label." 

"Such as?" interrupted Rosenbaum dryly. 

"Aw, I don't know. Can't think of sumpun right off 
the bat. How about Attagirl?" 

"Attagirl !" snorted Rosenbaum. ** Wouldn't that just 
go big with some uh these school-principals I been goin' 
round tuh see? Re-fined! Yuh haven't any idea what 
those women are like. Compliments ain't any good, a 
touch on the arm gives 'em fits 'n langwide — Saul, I al- 
ways thought yuh was some hand at talkin' till I heard 
those schoolteachers, but even you'd haveta wipe off your 
words on the mat before yuh went inta see them. Why, 
d'yuh know they pronounce b-e-e-n as if ut was sumpun 
yuh baked!" 
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To the surprise of the other two men, Grersten seized 
Rosenbaum's last words as a pivotal point of the argu- 
ment. "There yuh are," he cried, bending forward and 
slicing the atmosphere with a diagonal gesture of his hand, 
**there's the whole point I'm tryin' tuh make." 

"What's the point, yuh nut?" asked Rosenbaum. 

"Why, just this. Salesmen is every day, print is com- 
pany. Reprusent your goods with a dignified cut and 
advertisement. Rosenbaum here — ^he does all right when 
it comes tuh dealin' with buyers — ^but he ain't refined 
enough for the consumer — " 

With a roar Rosenbaum sprung from the swivel-chair 
in front of the desk. "Yuh blamed little runt, what d'yuh 
know about refinement? I betchu yuh never had your 
nails manicured onct in your whole life." 

With a watery and apologetic eye the solicitor sidled 
off. Rosenbaiun intercepted him, however, before he 
reached the door. 

"See here, yuh shrimp," said he, standing in front of 
him and poking his forefinger down at the other's nose, 
**I want yuh tuh understand just one thing — ^when any- 
body wantsta tell me what refinement is he's got tuh be 
bom in Harlem — ^not just moved there — see?" Gersten 
made no reply to this thrust at his recent migration from 
the East Side; and with one consuming look Rosenbaum 
strode to the door. He had closed it behind him. when, 
partially opening it again, he called back to Saul. " 'N 
just one thing more. I stood the whipped print stationery 
•n I stood the suede-cloth, but I won't stand any label 
dresses. The minute yuh listen tuh that runt I'm 
through." 

Gersten waited until the sound of the elevator outside 
removed all danger of the senior partner's return. "Cute 
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little grouch,'* he remarked. "Well,*' he added after a 
moment, "he maya got tuh Harlem before me, but be^ 
tween you and I he ain't gonna get tuh Riverside Drive as 
soon. Neither'll you, Saul, if yuh listen tuh him.'* 

"Aw, Rosenbaum's all right," replied Saul, still leaning 
against the corner of the desk. "Only trouble with him 
he's too conservative. Now I've been trying to get him 
to keep on with this school game — ^make up a classy line 
of serges and silk for fall — and then have some retailer 
in each school carry them for us, but — " 

In an instant Gersten had interrupted him. Crowding 
up close to him, he deluged him with inclement articula- 
tion. 

"Retailer? Do I hear yuh say retailer r How long 
before your retailer is substitutin' some other feller's 
school-dresses? How long before he's found somebody he 
can make more money on?" 

"Well, how can you help that? Gawd, if I only could. 
If I could just find a way to beat these buyers — ^" 

Gersten caught greedfly at the bitterness in Saul's voice. 
**But yuh can beat 'em, I tell yuh. Now, here's what 
we'll do. Come on out tuh lunch with me — ^I wanta talk 
tuh yuh somewheres quiet." 

They took the elevated at Eighth Street and Sixth Ave- 
nue and got off at Twenty-eighth Street. Walking over 
to Thirtieth Street and Fifth Avenue, Gersten kept up his 
flow of business talk. Saul, however, was hardly listen- 
ing. As they moved along towards the Holland House 
he was thinking of himself as he had been three years ago 
when Rosenbaum had given him his first glimpse of restau- 
rant life. 

Now as then the streets were filled with brilliant sun- 
shine. The April gloss, which in the country was making 
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of the bare trees a silken web, caught here on the polished 
black of limousines and the April wind, which in the coun- 
try was singing through the pine-branches, stirred here 
among the daffodils and violets of the street-venders' 
trays. To-day this lift of the spring air filled Saul's 
heart with a nameless dissatisfaction. Dimly he realized 
that there was nothing in him to answer it. 

As they took a table in the big, solemn dining-room 
of the Holland House, Saul looked about him curiously. 
Although in these past years he frequently ate at restau- 
rants, this particular one was new to him. 

**There they are — same old table," whispered Grersten. 

**Who?'' inquired Saul, peering at the big table nearby 
at which sat six or seven men. 

"All the big boys in the Cloak and Suit Manufacturers' 
Association — one with the beard's Abe Freund that just 
put in, the Egypshun show-room that looks like the best 
scene at the Winter Garden — the one next tuh him's 
Slavonski that can sell a model higher'n any one else 'cause 
he sells ut honest and that funny little guy's Mayer — 
the one that put the ready-made suit on the map. That 
table's where they always sit — they make all their big de- 
cisions here — and whenever they sign an agreement with 
labor the night before they're down here the next day at 
dinner bustin' themselves to find a way tuh break ut and 
still keep legal." 

Saul looked with interest at the half-dozen men, all of 
whose names were so well-known to him. 

"Poor old ginks," mused Gersten, as he picked up a 
menu and galloped down it to find a thirty-five cent item, 
**they made money when it came easy. But what with 
labor 'n the cheap stuff in the market and the fool re- 
tailers — ^well, believe me, Saul, there ain't much in their 
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lives except swoppln' a bad cigar for a good one and 
countin' up every night what everything in their West 
End Avenue house cost 'em. Umph! Whatchu say to a 
omelet? Me, I can't eat heavy at noon,'' and the host 
peered apprehensively at his guest. 

Saul was not listening. He was staring open-mouthed 
at a tall woman whose gaze swept over him as she ad- 
vanced towards the table where the cloak and suit manu- 
facturers were already rising to greet her, 
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TAKING' advantage of his guest's abstraction, Gersten 
put through his f rugflU order. Then, following the direc- 
tion of Saul's eyes, he remarked with a critical blink, 
^*Some dame, ain't she? Betchu that duvetyn coat she's 
got on's a Bernard all right. How d'yuh do. Miss Sever- 
ance," and, half-rising from his chair, he looked about to 
»€% whether everybody in the dining-room had been im- 
pressed by the recognition of the woman in the duvetyn 
coat. 

** Who's Miss Severance?" asked Saul. 

*^Never hearda Faith Severance? Say, boy, move intuh 
New York! Faith Severance's the biggest woman in the 
garment trade — she's special adviser tuh a cuppla fabric 
mills — ^the Piper silks 'n the Derby cottons both pay her 
big retainers tuh tell 'em what tuh make up a year in 
advance. Smart ! By Golly, boy, I only wisht I had her 
brains. Why, she can tell yuh this vera minute whether 
it's gonna be foulards or taffetas this time next year." 

Baul meanwhile had never taken his eyes from the sub- 
ject of this eulogy. From the moment he had seen her 
entering the door he had been fascinated by some quality 
in her quite apart from undoubted good looks and good 
dressing. The details of her appearance he had noted 
with quick precision — ^the gray toque covered with purple 
velvet pansies, the touches of French embroidery on the 

CrSpe de chine frock, the rich gray eyes under dark brows 
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that descended from their long level line into square little 
corners. Yet all these seemed accidental touches. They 
could not explain a look set upon shores where Saul had 
never voyaged. 

With stubborn determination to understand that look 
Saul stared at her as his companion ordered the lunch. 
She evidently knew these manufacturers well — once, in- 
deed, she dismissed Abe Freund's objections with a tap, 
ever so light, on his sleeve. Why, then, was there so 
much detachment in her familiarity? 

A chorus of protest had followed her last speech and 
as she listened Saul saw her take a cigarette from her 
silver case. She lighted it slowly; then, taking in deep 
puffs, her eyes rested first on one face and then on another. 
Saul was still wondering at that cool, yet eager, gaze 
when suddenly the rich gray eyes swept their immediate 
circle and rested upon him. It was only a moment's meet- 
ing of their eyes, yet the dashing curiosity — so, so im- 
personal — of that look made it like a swoop. The color 
came to Saul's dark, pale face. He looked down at his 
clothes and wondered if they wert all right. Perhaps, 
after all, the piqu6 vest with the hair-line stripe of black 
— ^was this just a little too conspicuous? 

"Betchu Severance's givin' those ole boys a new idea — 
they're takin' ut suh hard!" chuckled Grersten, who had 
been watching the group at the adjacent table with his 
own mental connotations. 

The omelets came a moment after this and immediately 
Grersten resumed his argument. 

"Yuh're makin' fifteen hundred dresses now — ^give 'em a 
name — advertise 'em in the magazines — 'n yuh'll be makin' 
fifteen thousand. Label, label, label — ^it's the only way 
the manufacturer's got to protect himself — and it ain't 
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any different with dresses than it is with tooth-paste or 
pianos." 

With an effort Saul put his mind upon Gersten. 
"Well,'* said he slowly, ^*I might consider it myself, but 
there's Rosenbaum — ^he won't go in for that sort of thing." 

"Rosenbaum! What does that bonehead know about 
real business? Why, that feller ain't got enough ideas 
ever tuh fail even. Now see, Saul. Yuh got brains all 
right, 'n yuh know as well as me that the garment trade's 
run more by the inside uh a dress than the outside. Here 
in New York it's Callot. There ain't a woman in this city 
that wouldn't give most anything tuh feel a Callot label 
pressin' against her lean spare-ribs. 'N' west uh the Ohio 
it's an American label. Why, looka here, Saul, onct I 
was sittin' in a big Chicago hotel when a great big coun- 
try boob comes in with his sweetheart. She was dressed 
a sight, but did she know it? Not on your sweet life. 
She sat down right beside me 'n by and by I saw her take 
off her coat. I knew then why she seemed tuh feel suh 
good. It had a big catalogue house label in ut. Out in 
Oshkosh where she came from that label stood for good 
dressin' — see? It's the same all over Amurica. It ain't 
the dress — ^it's the label that makes a woman comfort- 
able." 

Saul made no reply for a moment. Then mechanically 
he asked, "How much do you think it would cost to start 
this advertising campaign?" As he spoke, he stole an- 
other look at Faith Severance and a faint disappointment 
crossed his face at finding her thoroughly absorbed by 
the manufacturers. 

Propping his fork against his plate, Grersten whipped 
out his eager pencil. ^^Lemme see — suppose yuh advertise 
twict in two uh the biggest women's publications — sumpun 
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about five inches deep — ^three-and-a-half -inch cut — at four 
dollars a line that'd be about two hundred 'n eighty dol- 
lars." He put this number down on the snowy tablecloth, 
multiplied it by four and snapped out the result, "Eleven 
hundred 'n twenty dollars." 

Instead of replying, Saul glanced furtively at the table 
nearby. "Say, do they like you to do that?" he asked 
nervously, staring at the penciled marks on the napery. 

**What — figger? Who cares a damn what they like? 
I guess I'm payin' for this table all right," and, convinced 
of the influential character of two omelets and two cups 
of coffee, he continued his open-face calculations. '*Each 
uh those ads would reach about two'nd a half million 
readers — ^multiply that by four — see — ^there's your total 
— eight tuh ten million readers.. That's better'n lettin' 
Rosenbaum walk after customers, ain't ut?" 

Saul watched him tuck away his pencil in his pocket 
and then suddenly he came out of his vise of self-con- 
sciousness. **Eleven hundred and twenty dollars," he re- 
peated. "Where d'yuh think I'd get all that money — 
huh?" 

"I thought yuh said you'n Rosenbaimi had made a 
cuppla thou outta your khaki stuff?" 

"We did, but just catch Leo putting that into your 
game !" 

"Let him play by himself then. You take your share 
uh this, put it intuh the label dresses and keep right on 
with the contractin' business till yuh get started. Make 
up your cuppla serge models, give Rosenbaum say fifteen 
per cent uh the profits uh your label goods — say, Saul, 
it's a joke. What yuh want a fool around bein' a con- 
tractor for — ^with the bean you got, eh?" 

Saul said nothing. Staring through the stagaant lace 
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curtains of the windows he had a sudden picture of him- 
self. In these last two years he had made money. In a 
way he was the master of the machine. But it was not the 
mastery of which he had dreamed when he and Leo had 
started their high-priced models. Then life had been 
fresh, full of experiment, then he had held the chisel in 
his hand. Now — ^bah ! what was he now but a dull ham- 
merer of days, days each like the last, days divided monot- 
onously between his business and his family? Yet — ^he 
was making money, he had seemed at last to have fixed 
the scene. What was the matter with him then? Why 
was he not content with the goal which he had set for 
himself so long ago? 

Certainly there was no trace of dissatisfaction with 
his life as it related to the men under him. Saul had 
been a hard employer. He had driven his men. The 
luxuries which he had lately provided for his family — 
the little apartment in Harlem, the summer vacation at 
Aveme, the English perambulator — these had been bought 
from a relentless system of exploitation. What was that 
his father-in-law was always saying to him — ^that he sold 
the needy for a pair of shoes? He admitted to-day that 
this was true, admitted even that there had been at first a 
little zest — ^the kind of ferocious mischief which he had 
observed in Winotzky and Levitzky — in pitting his power 
against the men under him. Yet he admitted it without 
remorse, without even compunction. So securely and so 
permanently had the old hard thing come between him 
and the world, that ethical objections did not touch this 
present sick distaste. It was because a contractor's life 
was dull, it was because he wanted some stimulant that 
he turned so feverishly now to Grersten Applebaum's sug- 
gestion. 
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The label dress ! It sounded good. Anyway, it would 
be fun to try. And he couldn't stand much more of this 
sort of thing. Bah ! There was that girl who had been 
stealing braid — she had to be searched to-night. That 
was all he was nowadays — ^a policeman. Yes, he had to 
get out — ^no matter what Rosenbaum said. Well, he 
would ask Channah that night. She, no doubt, would 
advise him to go ahead — she would think it was going to 
be more honest. Honest — ^that was all Channah ever saw 
in business! And as he arose from the table he shook 
back his head a little impatiently. 

By this time he had forgotten Miss Severance entirely. 
When, therefore, in passing her table, he accidentally met 
her eyes, the look which she gave him was even more rout- 
ing than it might otherwise have been. 

"What's wrong with me anyways?" wondered Saul to 
himself and he gave the white piqu^ waistcoat an almost 
defiant pull. 

That night as he entered the door of the six-room 
apartment on West One Hundred and Twentieth Street, 
the smell of the Holy Day huchen greeted him in the hall- 
way. It was Friday and ten minutes to six. The Skahafk 
was just about to berai and Saul knew that his father-in- 
law ias probably already impatient for Ms arrival. 

The kitchen was to the right of the dark little entrance- 
hall and here Saul found Channah lifting the noodle-soup 
from the gas-range. Without a word, he put an arm 
about her waist and drew her face to his. All afternoon 
he had been so eager to consult her about the big idea 
that his kiss had the gratitude of finding her after a long 
absence. 

With one hand holding the granite pot and the other 
poising a silver-plated ladle over the steaming noodles in 
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their butter-flecked broth, Channah stood motionless. Yet 
her eyes, fixed upon Saul, were full of moyement. In that 
brief moment they showed the voyaging of a human soul 
— ^the vision of radiant, far-away horizons and then the 
swift acceptance of the homely, matter-of-fact little port. 

Her husband felt dimly the pathos of that look. It 
included so many things which had arisen between them 
in these past two years — the months of estrangement 
which had followed his decision ,to become a contractor 
and then the reconcilement, inexplicable as had been that 
other after his Ue to her about the trimmings. Dimly, 
too, he understood for what Channah always seemed wait- 
ing. The knowledge filled him now with uneasiness. In a 
panic he locked over the kitchen with its shining blue and 
brown linoleum, its bright utensils hanging on the walls, 
until his gaze ended at the red-and-white checked cloth 
with which Channah grasped the granite pot. 

"Say," he said at last with a determined brightness, 
**you certainly have got this place looking spick-and- 
span, Channah. I don^t see how you get so much done — 
honest I don't — ^with those two babies — ^^ His face 
suddenly clouded and he broke into an anxious question. 
**Is his cold better? What did the doctor say about 
him?" 

With a little sigh Channah turned away from him. 
"Oh, the same thing," she answered, dipping down into 
the soup and bringing up a dripping ladleful. "He says 
Joey is one of those nervous children whose nerves are 
always reacting on every part of their bodies. There's 
really nothing wrong with him except that, you see. The 
doctor says — " 

Saul watched her impatiently as she filled the tureen. 
"Yes?" he asked at length. "Go on." 
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"Oh, well, what's the use of worrying you about it so 
long as we can't afford it?'' 

**How d'3ruh know whether I can afford it or not? 
Hurry up and tell me." 

**Well," she answered slowly, taking the plates from 
the warming-oven, **the doctor says that Joey's one of 
those children who should be brought up unemotionally 
— ^that's the way he put it. To have his family fussing 
over him all the time's bad for him, he thinks, and he 
wants us to get a good nurse — ^he particularly recom- 
mends an English one — they're so much quieter, you know. 
But of course I told him we had no money for nurses." 

**Would she be one of the tony kind in the bonnets and 
capes?" asked Saul after a pause. 

As Channah nodded, Saul's mind darted avidly to the 
picture of the English nurse in her bonnet and cape. 
Even at this moment the picture was tinged by certain 
strange reflections. How well she would look wheeling 
that heavy new leather perambulator on upper Broad- 
way! 

"How much would she set us back?" he asked eagerly. 

"We'll talk about that after a while. Do hurry, Saul, 
dinner's ready now and you know how father hates us to 
be late Friday nights." 

A minute before six the whole family was in the din- 
ing-room. Saul had entered in time to see his father-in- 
law put down the younger baby from the knee where he 
had sat clutching at the old man's gray side-locks. Now 
with the skull-cap on his head and the striped prayer- 
cloth about his shoulders, Gabriel stood before the cheap 
Mission sideboard on which, amid the glasses of home- 
made wine, burned the Holy Day candles. An instant 
afterwards his prayers pealed through the little room. 
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Saul made the responses to the old man's prayers, but 
he made them quite mechanically. From this young New 
Yorker the spirit of the day, which had redeemed his 
father's week of toil, had passed completely. Appreciating 
the grandeur of Gabriel's voice, the solemnity of that dark 
figure between the lighted candles, the appreciation re- 
mained that of an artist; and the scene, detached from 
all religious sentiment, livened his mind tremendously. 
Just as the symphony concerts which he and Channah 
sometimes attended nowadays, it filled with a wa3rward 
stimulation. 

That leatherette wainscoting — ^how it was peeling off 
in spots! Yes, they must move to another apartment 
farther down-town — ^this one was awfully shabby. The 
English nurse — could they afford her? If Gersten's idea 
went through — ^but was it practical — and what would 
Channah think of it? It would have been nice if he could 
have asked Faith Severance? about the plan. How would 
she talk if he ever did meet her? Would he be too em- 
barrassed to speak if the time ever came when he sat 
down at the table with the famous men of the industry? 
He must be more careful than ever about his English* 
Lately he had been getting rather slipshod. And then 
suddenly his mind darted into another obscure little covert. 
**They pronounce b-e-e-n as if it was something to bake" 
— ^Rosenbaum's remark about the schoolteacher's pronun- 
ciation, overlooked at the time, came back as a valuable 
preparation for that exalted state when he should sit at 
a restaurant table with Miss Severance. Over and over 
he practiced the novel version. 

He forgot to make the responses and had to be recalled 
by a fiery glance from his father-in-law. Reddening a 
little, he bowed his head. Over it crashed the familiar 
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opening words of each prayer. **Shema YisraeV* — ^yes, 
Gabriel was beginning another! He stole a look at his 
wife as she sat opposite him with her head pressed down 
on that of the baby in her lap. What was she feeling 
just now? Was it the entrance of her own soul into 
these prayers or merely the reverent watching of another's 
entrance? 

And then his glance, passing on to the older child, 
caught the awed look in those dark eyes. As he did so 
aU the hard concentration in Saul Furinski's face became 
a concentration of giving. Only this afternoon he had 
felt that his family was part of a world of dullness. How 
absurd! He could never look at this delicate older boy 
of his without a lump in the throat. With the younger 
child it was different. Already at eight months Hiram was 
entirely competent. Sitting there on his mother's lap, 
he was interested but not a bit awed. Why, he was like 
Fania — the blue eyes were exactly the same — already 
they gathered everything in to themselves in the same 
spirited way! Strange he had never noticed it before! 
He was staring from the baby in its starched dress to the 
grandmother beside him when at last the prayers came 
to an end. 

After the meal was finished Saul reached over and took 
the older boy on his lap. At once Joseph began inves- 
tigating his father's vest pocket. 

"Bless the child, he's after it again!" remarked Fania 
gleefully. "A pencil — always a pencil — ^but give him one 
of such and he will sit quiet all day long." 

A moment afterwards Joseph was proving this self- 
sufficiency. Wedging the envelope which his father gave 
him in between the dinner dishes, he silently began to 
draw. Saul followed each line gloatingly. 
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"Look here, Channah," he cried excitedly, after a short 
period of suspense in the work of creation, "come over 
here quick — ^he's done a face — ^honest he has — ^look! Be- 
lieve me, this kid's going to be an artist." 

With the baby still in her arms Channah came and 
looked over Saul's shoulder. The eyes of the parents 
met triumphantly as Joseph added a few identifying 
touches. 

"Say, if he isn't putting a beard on it — ^well, I'll be 
darned — ^what do you know about that, Channah?" Then, 
putting his cheek down against the boy's soft one, he said 
tenderly, "What you drawing, Joey?" 

Without ever looking up and with the unconcern of 
complete mastery, Joey replied in a high little voice, **0h, 
God!" 

Saul and Channah burst into a laugh tempered by an 
apprehensive look at Gabriel. To their surprise, the old 
Talmud student was looking benevolently at his grand- 
son. 

*^At least his thoughts are in the right place," said the 
grandfather and, rising from his chair, he came over and 
patted the boy on the head. 

Channah stood for another moment beside Saul's chair. 
At last she put out a hand on Joey's little Russian- 
bloused figure. 

"Joey, darling," she said and her voice lowered to ap- 
prehensive coaxing. 

Joey understood all too well the argument which was 
being advanced and he replied to it in the usual way. 
Without looking up, he clutched the pencil more tightly 
in his hand, and burying his face under Saul's coat, he 
shrieked, "I don't wanta go to sleep, I don't wanta go to 
sleep." The younger child's emotion, if not his reason, 
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was involved by this outburst and he too set up a strife- 
f ul wail. 

Saul looked up pleadingly at his wife. "Aw, let him 
stay up to-night, Channah — ^just a little while — ^his grand- 
mother's here — " 

At the last words Joey, locating a more definite but- 
tress for his cause, slid out from his shelter and rushed 
to Fania's knees. 

"Wanta hear nice grandma words,'* he cried, and the 
tears streamed down his upturned face. 

**Bless the child," said Fania, taking him up and hold- 
ing him against her cinnamon-colored cheek, "he shall 
hear nice grandma words — come, grandma will sing now 
*Of^n Pripitchok* — sh! thou must stop crying or thou 
canst not hear." 

For a moment Channah stared helplessly from her 
husband to her mother. At last, however, she took a 
resolute step forward. Putting the baby down on the 
floor, she picked up the struggling Joey and carried him 
away. Saul heard those defeated cries, he saw the pas- 
sionate backward look of betrayal directed at him and 
he turned away. This every-night scene was always hard 
for him. 

"Such a one she is for doctors," his mother-in-law, 
stooping before the sideboard-mirror to adjust the $che%- 
tel disarranged by Joey's appealing embrace, was speak- 
ing over her shoulder; "I say to her always — ^what good 
is a doctor when one is well? Ah, well, it was not the 
way I brought up my own children — and where in the 
world would you have found such a family — ^so fine and 
strong and healthy?" 

A few moments afterwards she tiptoed into the ad- 
joining room and Saul heard her voice quavering in 
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the Yiddish folk-song which Joey loved above all others. 

At ninie o'clock Fania and Gabriel left for their apart- 
ment on Tompkins Square and Saul was left alone with 
Channah. Now for the first time he noticed how tired 
she looked. The weary droop of her mouth, the relaxed 
line of her figure as, eyes closed, she leaned her head 
against the cheap Mission chair — ^these began to invade 
his whole spirit. With a mounting irritation he stared 
from his wife to the peeling leatherette on the walls, to 
the unwashed dishes still on the table, to the ugly green 
glass chandelier which hung from the center of the ceiling. 
After this gloomy roving his glance returned to his wife's 
hands loosely folded in her lap. The middle finger was 
spatulate, not beautifully tapering as was the rest of the 
hand, and to-night it filled Saul with annoyance. He was 
staring at it resentfully when suddenly he became con- 
scious that she had opened her eyes and was looking at 
him. 

"Well?" she asked, after. a long scrutiny. 

He dropped his eyes to the floor. "Aw, I don't know," 
he replied at last with his chin sunk in his hand ; "I came 
home awfully excited about something and now — ^I don't 
know — ^nothing seems worth while." 

"Why doesn't it seem worth while?" He recognized 
the steely reticence in her voice and it angered him. Chan- 
nah wasn't asking a question. She was expressing a 
mood. 

"Aw, I don't know," and his eye fell again on that 
spatulate middle finger; "you're all tired out and the 
place looks so ugly — dishes all dirty and everything. And 
look at this furniture — ^whatever made you buy this cheap 
Mission stuff anyway? Look at it — ^pins coming out, 
boards standing apart — and that stuff on the walls — 
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God, I don't wonder people work so hard to get rich. I 
bet the minute I get on my feet we move out of this 
joint." 

He could feel the anger in the eyes which he would not 
meet and with his chin still sunk in his hand he waited 
for her to say something. She did not reply, however, 
and after a while he saw her go over to the sideboard and 
blow out the Shabath candles. 

"Come," she said quietly with her back towards him, 
**we'll go into the sitting-room. Maybe you won*t mind 
that so much." 

As Sard followed her across the dark little hall, he was 
uneasy but exhilarated. Some nameless thing in him had 
provoked him lately to bring out frequent antagonisms 
like that of to-night. 

"Now," said she, sitting down beside the center table 
and looking at him coldly, "what is this idea you wanted 
to tell me about?" 

He looked at her sullenly. **You don't need to ask 
me like that — ^like you were a martyr. Do you suppose 
a man can say anything when a woman asks him about 
it that way?" 

She gave him one last look and then turned away. No 
tears came to her eyes, but that proud, desolate look just 
beyond him was a thousand times more touching. For a 
minute he watched her silently. Then at last it came — 
the thing for which he had been waiting^the rich warm 
flood of repentance which brought him to his knees be- 
side her. 

"Channah, Channah," he cried, "I'm sorry — ^I was a 
brute — forgive me, darling — it's just because I'm so wor- 
ried all the time — ^I just hate that business and this flat — 
you don't know how it gets on my nerves — ^and there's 
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Joey — so delicate — aren't you going to forgive me, Chan- 
nah — please, dear." 

Still she averted her eyes and in a luxury of remorse 
Saul poured out a thousand tender words. 

"Channah, dear, aren't you ever going to look at me 
again? — ^please look, darling. K you do you'll see how 
sorry I am — see, darling? Why, I didn't mean it — ^not a 
word of it. Now won't you look at me?" 

He took her chin in his one hand and forced her face 
to his. Then at last as her eyes met his the tears touched 
those long silken lashes. **0h, Saul — ^how could you be 
so mean — after I — ^had had such — a hard day? You 
don't know how I've worked — " she stopped to brush back 
one tear which had begun to dart down her cheek. 

Saul caught the hand and kissed it. The one finger 
which he had resented he separated from the others and 
laid across his lips. 

"Channah — ^listen, darling. You know what you told 
me about the doctor — saying Joey ought to ha\/« a nurse 
— ^well, I've got an idea. We'll get him that nurse — she 
won't cost any more, I guess, than it would cost to get 
somebody to help me with the business — and I know we — 
that is, I — aren't good for Joey. I'm too soft with 
him. Then, you see, you could come down and look 
after this business I want to tell you about. Listen, 
dear, just let me tell you about it — ^I think it's a great 
idea." 

An hour later Saul, seated on the sofa beside his wife, 
put a gleeful arm about her. 

"The Polly Pepper," he cried. "I might have known 
you'd get a good name for those dresses. And you say 
it's out of a girl's book? The Polly Pepper — ^gee, it's a 
whale! I can see it now taking up a whole page! Now 
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we won't wait another day. I'll get hold of (jersten to- 
morrow and Rosenbaum can do what he pleases." 

Yet his happiness was not all for the business venture. 
Now, as always after a quarrel with Channah, something 
of the freshness of his early feding for her had come 
back« 



CHAPTER XXn 

Feom the thick, blanketing heat of an August day six 
o'clock had released most of the occupants of a certain 
tall Fifth Avenue oflBce-building. Yet at nearly seven 
one desk on the twentieth floor still had a look of morning 
urgency. It was that one which Saul Furinski had rented 
from a prominent commercial artist to provide him with 
the influential Fifth Avenue address for his Polly Pepper 
dresses. 

"How's she coming?" Grersten Applebaum, having just 
piloted his way past the other deserted desks in the office, 
stood now in the arc of the one belated light. 

Channah looked up from her task of filing letters. 
"Fine," she answered, tipping herself back in the chair 
and holding to the edge of the desk with her hands. "This 
makes nineteen hundred and twenty-eight replies we've 
had already." 

"Nineteen hundred and twenty-eight — ^'n only two ad- 
vertisements ! What did I tell you people — ^it's an ace 
in the hole. Just wait, too, till our chain begins tub 
work — yuh'U need dynamite tub get out the mail then all 
right! Whew," and, boosting himself up on one of the 
deserted desks nearby, he began to fan himself vigorously 
with his Panama. "Some weather this — ^thought it was 
gonna get cooler after that rain, but the mercury's chin- 
nin' itself worse'n ever, ain't it?" He watched her for a 
minute as she bent forward over the letters again. Then, 
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still fanning himself, "Aw, c'mon, cut out the work," said 
he. "Yuh'll be dead if yuh're gonna do this much every 
day." 

"Oh, I don't mind this — ^I love business, you know." 
Channah spoke without ever looking up. 

"Gawd, I believe yuh do. But say, yuh certainly have 
got me in bad with Celeste. Now she's set her head on 
gettin' one uh those six-cylinder nurses 'n helpin' me with 
business. By the way, how's your tony English nurse 
working these days?" 

"Fine," answered Channah. **Joey's like a different 
boy." 

"M-m-m — ^that's kinda funny. I guess Saul kinda 
spoiled him, though. Funny bird — Saul! He's one uh 
those soft hard guys — ^hard as nuts when it comes to busi- 
ness and soft as anything when it's sumpun about his own 
kids." 

Channah made no reply, but Gfersten, watching her 
face under the bright electric light, might have seen a 
tightening of both eyes and mouth. They sat for a while 
in silence during which Gersten continued to fan himself 
and Channah to file letters. At last a step in the hall 
outside made them both look up. It was Saul and as he 
came toward the light they both saw that he looked 
anxious. - 

"Hello, Saul, where yuh been?" 

**Down at the factory," he answered curtly. "I couldn't 
find Rosenbaum, but the foreman says he hasn't been 
making any Polly Peppers to-day." 

"Darned grouch — ^what's the matter with him now — 
ain't he satisfied with fifteen per cent uh the profits with- 
out his ever raisin' a finger tuh pay the advertisin'? How 
many has he made up for yuh already?" 
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** Just about four hundred. We've sent those out and 
there are four hundred more orders to fill. Now the 
trouble is to get Rosenbaum to turn them out." 

**DonHchu stand for ut. Yuh don't haveta — " Gersten 
was beginning truculently when Rosenbaxmi himself ad- 
Tanced upon them. 

For a long while the senior partner contented himself 
with a derisive silence. Then waving the arms placed 
akimbo and drawing down his upper lip in imitation of a 
beak, he cackled with deep intakes of breath, "Polly wants 
a cracker — cracker — cracker!" This athletic greeting 
achieved he turned to Saul. **Heard yuh just looked us 
up," said he pleasantly. "Find any changes in the place? 
Notice how gray Eichleman, the foreman's, got since yuh 
was last intuh see us?" 

^^Aw, cut out the sarcasm," retorted Saul sullenly. 
**Wasn't I in early this morning?" 

**Aw, sure yuh was in then. Yuh take your cues all 
right, Saul — only trouble with yuh is that yuh die in the 
first act." 

"What the hell are yuh pullin' that kinda stufif for, 
Rosenbaum?" It was Gersten who spoke. Jumping from 
the adjacent desk and cocking his Panama at an angle 
of supreme sedition, he went over to Rosenbaum and 
yelled up into his face, "I call ut soft — ^here yuh are get- 
ting fifteen per cent uh the profits on a thing that yuh're 
not raisin' a finger tuh help along." 

Rosenbaum gave the advertising man a single venomous 
glance, after which he turned to Saul. "Whatchu gonna 
do about it, Saul? Are you'n me gonna stay partners or 
ain't we — ^huh?" 

"That's just what I was gomg to ask you," replied 
Saul angrily. "What do you mean by not working on 
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those four hundred Polly Pepper dresses? By the time 
you get busy on them people will have changed their 
minds/' 

"Why ain't I workin' on 'em? I ain't workin' on 'em 
'cause you'n me's got a thousand serges tuh turn out for 
Forzheim ! Did yuh happen tuh forget that little thing? 
He's kickin' like thunder now — thinks we're double-crossin' 
him somehow — an' I can't explain about Polly Pepper — 
he'd drop us quick as wink if he was tuh hear we was up 
to anything like that." 

Saul looked a trifle daunted and Rosenbaimi was quick 
to press his advantage. **See, Saul," he cried eagerly, 
**we're riskin' everything on these advertised dresses uh 
yours. Those school-dresses was all right tuh fill up our 
dull season, but now — ^well, yuh oughta be able tuh see for 
yourself it won't go. This is the last uh August, man, this 
is our busy season ; we can't throw away a five-thousand- 
dollar business for nothing." 

"But it isn't for nothing," protested Saul. "Polly 
Peppers are taking. Do you realize what we've done al- 
ready?" 

**I realize perfect. Yuh put an ad in two uh the August 
magazines — ^that brought yuh how many replies?" 

**Nineteen hundred and twenty-eight," replied Chan- 
nah, speaking for the first time. 

**A11 right. Let's say two thousand. Outta that yuh 
got how many orders?" 

**Eight hundred, but of course once our chain system 
gets to working — ^" 

**Chain system — rot, twa ! Say yuh get eight hundred 
orders. Yuh're sellin' Polly for seventeen-fifty, ain't yuh? 
Yuh're makin' ut for eleven-fifty. Six dollars' profit — 
cuttin' out the middleman 'n all that. Very lovdy, very 
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charming — ^if yuh got the six dollars' profit. But yuh 
won't." 

**Why won't we?" asked Saul belligerently. 

"Ain't yuh sendin' out these dresses on approval?" 

"Course we're sendin' 'em out on approval," interposed 
Gersten. **Even if only eighty per cent uh them don't 
pay it's the best kinda advertisement — " 

"Eighty per cent!" snorted Rosenbaum. "I betchu at 
least ten per cent uh those women send your dresses back 
'n another twenty-five per cent keep 'em and don't pay 
at all. There yuh are. Get out you're only envelope, 
Gersten, 'n see if yuh can change those figgers. Yuh're 
makin' eight hundred dresses that cost yuh — ^lemme see — r 
ninety-two hundred dollars and yuh're getting paid real 
money by only about five hundred women. Five hundred 
times seventeen-fifty — there, yuh Gersten, multiply that 
— ^why, yuh ain't even gettin' back what yuh put intuh 
those dresses — ^let alone the big sums yuh paid out for 
advertisin'." 

"Yes, Leo, but you've got to remember that it costs 
money to start an advertised line. If we can just come 
out even the first year it will be all right. And besides 
— ^you're counting those dresses that come back as a dead 
loss. They're not going to be that. We'll send 'em out 
to other people that order. Remember, we aren't through 
with August yet and there are the September ads, too. 
Besides, there's the chain system — ^" 

Rosenbaum had listened patiently to Saul until he 
touched again on this familiar method of expansion. 

"Chain system," he hooted. "I'm tired uh the sound uh 
that. Chains — ^I know where yuh got those — they're 
on your ankles, Saul, 'n yuh can't get 'em off. Be- 
sidesy that just reminds me — ^what discount are yuh of- 
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ferin' tuh women that send in five names uh friends?" 

**We're giving them the dress at seventeen," answered 
Sard a little sheepishly. 

"There yuh are," retorted his partner triumphantly, 
**That reduces what yuh're makin' still more. 'N' this is 
the kinda thing yuh want me tuh give up a business for?" 

"But how about next year?" It was Channah who 
spoke now. 

"Next year — ^I'm comin' tuh that very thing now. Yuh 
can't make a label dress, Channah. Yidi can't get a style 
ready in February or March 'nd say it's gonna be good in 
June—" 

"But it's just what we aU do," interrupted Channah 
quietly. 

**Yes, 'nd it's just where we all faU down. But we don't 
put a cut in the magazines 'n say this is going to be good. 
Remember, yuh gotta get up these ads a long time ahead 
— ^yuh can't wait for the style tuh come out — " 

Saul knitted his brows. Rosenbaum had hit upon the 
thing which he recognized as the greatest risk in tiie label 
dress. 

"Yuh see it yourself, Saul — ^yuh can't help it," urged 
Rosenbaum, putting a hand upon his shoulder. "Why, 
just say tuh yourself in March, *It's gonna be the straight 
sillawette next summer.' Yuh get up your cut 'nd, your 
reading-matter and, by golly, before the thing's in print 
it ain't the straight sillawette at all. It's got a circular 
skirt where jruh bet narrow, it's got short sleeves where 
yuh got 'em pictured long, it's got a long pointed waist 
instead of the Umpire yuh figgered — ^why, Saul, yuh ain't 
any baby — ^yuh oughta been in this game enough time 
tuh know that a style can change overnight — ^yes, sir, 
overnight. It's bad enough when yuh're workin' the reg*- 
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lar game — ^but tuh set yourself down In print all ove|r 
the United States — -av, don't make me laugh P' 

" 'N' how about Stein and Nibloch?'* inquired Gersten 
after this bit of breathless eloquence. 

**Rot ! Don't talk tuh me about men's clo\ That ain't 
an argument — ^it's a piece uh information. Everybody 
knows men's wear don't change like women's wear. Now, 
Saul, what yuh gonna do?" 

Saul wavered for an instant. In that instant his eye 
sought Channah. 

"Naw, Saul," cried his partner quickly, noticing this 
silent appeal, **this matter is between you'n me. Don't 
ask anybody else. Decide for yourself." 

**But," said Saul after a long silence, **you haven't 
quite explained to me — ^I want to know how this is. You 
say you can't advertise a style. Look at the cut we've 
got in this August issue. That's all right, isn't it?" 

^^Sure it's all right. Russian blouses 'n hobbles is good 
for another season. But how about next spring? Every- 
body says there's gonna be a big change then. How are 
yuh gonna dope that out — ^huh?" He searched the other's 
face anxiously for a moment and then the yellow eyes 
mellowed. "Honest, Saul — ^it ain't only for me — ^it's you 
I'm thinkin' about. I can't bear tuh see yuh throw every- 
thing away like this. Yuh can't say either that I ain't 
stood by yuh in these years. Look at that suede-cloth 
we're still housin' — ^I knew from the first yuh couldn't sell 
it tuh a blind rag-man — ^but I didn't take it like some 
partners woulda, did I now?" 

Touched by the softened look of Rosenbaum's eyes, 
Saul dropped his head. As he hesitated the three others 
watched him breathlessly. At last Rosenbaiun caught him 
by both arms. 
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^C'mon, Saul — don't listen tuh that shrimp there — 
what does he know 'bout business except on the back uh 
an envelope? I tell yuh this Polly uh yours ain't a lemon 
— it's a whole grove uh 'em. Talk about suede-cloth !" In 
the energy of his plea, he gave Saul a violent shake. 
"C'mon, Saul, yuh see ut, don't yuh? 'N' I tell yuh what 
we'U do next year if jvh just stick close — ^we'll start up 
a real business. It'll be the seven-fifty serge — ^I've changed 
my mind 'bout the show-stuif 'n from this time on we're 
not gonna be creators. We're gonna be copyists. None 
uh your Hippodrome sets for us then — ^no music, no 
models, no ads — ^we'll show our stuff on an old tin-can, 
see?" 

Almost inert, Saul stood in his partner's grasp. Was 
Rosenbaum right? Were the label dresses impractical? 
In a defeating tide the memory of the suede-cloth swept 
over him. That time, too, he had been sure of success. 
That time, too, Rosenbaum had warned him. It was true 
— ^what he had said about the risk of preparing a style 
for publication. If only one did not have to get up that 
cut for the magazines so many weeks ahead of time! 

**C'mon, Saul." Rosenbaum's voice, so anxious, so 
friendly, seemed a summary of aU that he was leaving 
behind him — the familiar, the sure, the cozy. He lifted 
his head to his partner's mellowed look and suddenly he 
made up his mind. 

"All right — ^I — ^" It was strangely hard to speak. Once 
again he felt that solemn suspension which had awed him 
the first night he stood on the Sadowsky doorstep. He 
was on a wide, still plain where a step would determine the 
way in which he must walk thereafter. And then sud- 
denly he looked out beyond Rosenbaum's friendly eyes to 
the window opening on Fifth Avenue. With a violent 
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gesture, he shook off his partner's hands, ^^ait a min- 
ute,'' he said hoarsely,* "I've got to think." 

He strode over to the window to which he had looked 
and stood there silently. Down Thirty-first Street the 
bird-like clouds of steam which he had always loved — ^to- 
night they were violet and rose and smoldering gold — 
were drifting across the sky. Seven-fifty serges — shown 
on an old tin-can! No color, no fun! In an instant he 
had wheeled about. 

"Rosenbaum," he said firmly, "I've made up my mind. 
I'm going to stick to Polly," 



CHAPTER XXni 

The next day the firm of Rosenbaum and Furinski was 
dissolved. This arrangement gave to Saul half of the 
machines and, in return for the good-will of the estab- 
lished business, all of the worthless suede-cloth. They still 
occupied the same Tenth Street loft, but between the 
workers of Rosenbaum, contractor, and those of the Polly 
Pepper Dressmaking Company had sprung up a rough 
partition. As to the office, this was now given over to 
Rosenbaum. The clerical branch of Saul's business was 
conducted entirely through the Fifth Avenue desk over 
which Channah presided. Every day, however, Saul 
dropped in upon his old partner to exchange friendly com- 
ments upon their respective business successes. 

^^How's the cracker factory?" Rosenbaum would say. 
"Polly hungry as ever?** 

^^Can't you hear for yourself?" 

"Sh, boy, what can I hear — ^my own machines are that 
busy." 

**Sure they are — ^now! Wail? till October, though. 
Still, maybe I can give you some of my surplus Polly 
dresses to help you out." 

**Great minds run in the same channel — ^I was just 

thinkin' I might give yuh some uh my surplus then. Bid- 

dleton's basement man has promised tuh keep my machines 

busy aU faU." 

As this conversation developed into a ritual, Chan- 
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nah's desk piled high with orders. Grersten's fountain 
pen and envelope were correspondingly busy and by the 
last of October his statistics provided the following facts: 

The advertisements of August and September, together 
with the chain of names furnished by those who ordered 
from the magazines, had given them over four thousand 
orders. Of these about one thousand had either been 
returned or kept without any settlement. The result, 
however, was a net profit of nearly two thousand dollars. 

** Ain't suh bad — one season'n two thou already," was 
Grersten's habitual comment upon this figuring. " 'N re- 
member,'' he added always, **this is only the kick-off, boy. 
By next spring we're gonna be able tuh show the big 
dealers in every town such a wallopin' lotta names uh 
people in their community that have ordered Polly Pep- 
pers that they'll have tuh handle 'em whether they wanta 
or not." 

Meanwhile, however, a little perplexity had arisen from 
the system of catalogue expansion. This system provided 
a reduction of fifty cents on the price of the dress to 
those who furnished five names and addresses. Ninety 
per cent of the original purchasers had availed them- 
selves of this offer. This alone had given Saul a list 
of nearly fifteen thousand names. Now, too, that the 
derived list was in turn beginning to provide fresh ad- 
dresses, Channah was obliged to employ a little girl to 
help her out with the increased clerical work. 

To each name of this secondary mailing-list they had 
sent a folder identical in cut and text with the magazine 
advertisement of August and September. This was ac- 
companied by a letter which began, "My dear Madam: 
Hearing from Mrs. Blank of your city that you might 
be interested in the Polly Pepper School Girl Dress, one 
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of which has recently been purchased by her.*' At first 
they had encountered no difficulties in this course. Gradu- 
ally, however, they were obliged to consider the occa- 
sional objections from those who had furnished five names 
and addresses. 

"Any more kicks to-day?" asked Gtersten one October 
evening, as the three promoters gathered in the Fifth 
Avenue office always left to them by the six o'clock de- 
parture of the commercial artist and her workers. 

"Oh, yes," replied Channah. **I got a funny one to- 
day. Just read this, will you?" 

" *Polly Pepper Dressmaking Company, Dear Sirs :' " 
read Grersten aloud. " *I was led to believe when I sent 
you five names of my friends that you would regard it as 
confidential' — Confidential, whatchu know about that!" 
commented Gersten, making a wry face. "Did the dear 
sweet lady think we wanted 'em for an autograph album? 
*You would regard it as confidential' — ^m-m-m. *As you 
have been dishonorable enough to abuse my confidence' — 
abuse her confidence — ^he, he, he — ^I bet she's been waitin' 
all her life for some villain tuh say that tuh — ^^and to 
mention my name in connection with your dress, I shall 
consider it my solemn duty to warn all of my five friends 
against your thoroughly unreliable firm. Very Truly 
Yours, (Mrs.) Dejuna Betts, 807 Blank Avenue, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.' " 

"Dejuna!" echoed Applebaum with a snort. "You'd 
know without ever lookin' that she had one uh those cradle- 
curses. Dejuna — ^just imagun a Ruth or a Rachel writin' 
stuff like that !" 

"Oh, but they do," said Channah, leaning back in her 
chair and holding to the desk with her outstretched finger- 
tips. "We've had lots of complaints these last few days.'' 
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"How many?'* snapped Grersten. 

"Oh, two or three hundred perhaps — ^I haven't made a 
list." 

"Two or three hundred!" exclaimed Saul, looking up 
from some mail he was filing. "Why, I hadn't any idea 
there were that many. What are we going to do?" 

**Do? Nawthin' — except write 'em a polite letter.'* 

**I've done that with all of them," said Channah. 

**Well, then, that's enough. We can't afford tuh give 
up this big chance uh advertisin' ourselves free just be- 
cause there are five or ten per cent kickers — ^" 

**Seems to me you're nothing but per cents," retorted 
Saul irritably. **You take per cents off here and per 
cents off there till it isn't any wonder we haven't got 
any real cents left." 

**Just where a bean comes handy," said Gersten cheer- 
fully ; "any kike can figger cents — ^it takes a reg'lar feller 
tuh balance per cents. Don't be a grouch, Saul. Can't 
yuh see how important all these names are — ^by spring 
we're gonna have thirty or forty thousand names tuh put 
up tuh the retailer — ^" 

"I ain't so sure I want to get the retailer," interrupted 
Saul. **Just when I get this business worked up why 
should I hand it over to the darned buyers?" 

"They won't be darned buyers now. They'll be sweet 
buyers, charming buyers. They was only darned when 
they had the upper hand. Now with this label yuh got 
'em where yuh want 'em. Yuh don't needta feel any 
more nervous now'n a turkey right after Thanks- 
giving. There'll be too many people asking for Polly 
Peppers." 

All through the following winter the orders resulting 
from the chain names kept the factory busy. By the 
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first of March these names had supplied them with a cata- 
logue list of twenty-five thousand and Saul made up his 
mind to extend the Polly Pepper line. Consequently, as 
against the one model which he had made up for the fall 
season, there were to be five models shown that spring* 
The best of these models was to be selected for the maga- 
zine advertisements of May and June. All of them were 
to be included in a folder destined for the list of twenty- 
five thousand. 

By the last of March the cut of the leading Polly Pep- 
per number had to be ready for the May magazines. Yet 
a week before that fateful moment Saul was stiU hesitat- 
ing. 

^^Well," Rosenbaum asked him one morning, as he 
dropped in for his customary chat, **have yuh decided 
what style you're gonna feature yet?" 

"Naw," answered Saul thoughtfully. 

**I thought not." Rosenbaimi's grin caught his yellow 
eyes in its merry arc. 

"Go on — ^laugh your head off. It's about the only ex- 
citement you get." 

"Naw, I don't make up a line uh thrills. And say, boy, 
by the time you're through with this game — ^won't yuh be 
ready tuh send the boy along with the goods tuh get the 
certified check? Yuh'll soon get enough uh excitement. 
But say, Saul, on the level — don't yuh know yet what 
you're gonna feature?" 

Saul shook his head. 

"What did I tell yuh about this label stuff, 'member? 
Me? I ain't surprised yuh got cold feet! For, take it 
from me, boy, there's gonna be a change this season. 
The Amurican woman's tired uh corns on her ankles. 
She's gonna move outta the hobble skirt." 
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**Aw, she is, is she?" 

**Yuh don't believe me, then? Yuh don't think there's 
gonna be any change in the skirt scenery?" 

"Nobody would be such a darned fool as to say that. 
They're going to do something to the silhouette, I guess." 

"What, for instance?" 

"Make it look comfortable — keep it uncomfortable — 
least, that's my hunch." 

Rosenbaum grinned. **Yuh do know sumpun about 
style, don'tchu, Mr. Polly Pepper?" Then quickly his 
face changed. ^^Say, Saul," began he and hesitated. 

**What?" asked Saul avidly. He understood the 
checked inspiration of his former partner's face. 

"Aw, I don't think I oughtta — ^" Rosenbaum's face re- 
corded richly now the old conflict between the ethical and 
the sentimental. 

"Aw, go on, Leo. Loosen up. Tell me what Forzheim's 
got up his sleeve." 

For an instant Rosenbaum hesitated. Then as he met 
Sard's importuning eyes he quenched thought in action. 
Hurrying out to the work-room, he came back a minute 
afterwards with a dress over his arm. 

"Quick — ^take one good squint at it — ^I'm takin' an 
awful chanct uh somebody comin' in that door !" 

Saul, who had waited breathlessly for this hint of what 
the biggest manufacturer in the town was doing, gave 
one glance at the proffered garment and his face fell. 

"Thanks, Leo. That all?" said he quietly. 

In his surprise the other forgot his haggard watch of 
the office door. **That all? I show yuh Forzheim's big 
number that he's rushing me tuh deatii on 'nd — ^well, I'U 
be darned!" 
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**Forzheim's big number! Why, everybody in town's 
got this tight skirt with the flounces ! Applebaum's been 
telling me about them for the last month !" 

The skirt still hanging on his outstretched arm, Rosen- 
baum gave a martyred glance at the ceiling. 

^^Applebaum again! Honest, he's got tuh be a throat 
affection with yuh, Saul. Can't yuh take sumpun for it — 
lozenges or sumpun? What does that runt know about 
style?" 

Saul grinned. *^He ought to know something. He gets 
into all the big places when he's soliciting advertisements 
for Women^s Frills — remember, nobody's wise to his get- 
ting up ads for Polly Pepper !" 

** 'Nd the shrimp says this skirt ain't gonna be good?" 

**Aw, it's all right for the first line. But what does the 
first line amount to?" 

**Sumpun tuh keep women in practice so they don't for- 
get how tuh spend money," retorted Rosenbaum* "I 
know that well as you, but this time it's different. This 
time the first line's gonna be the second line, too— see? 
Why, looka here, Saul," and he gestured dramatically 
with the draped arm, **all yuh haveta do is tuh read up 
on the history uh style. Every time after a straight line, 
whatchu get — ^huh? R-u-f-f-1-e-s. Take it from me, this 
is gonna be the big style this spring." 

Saul shook his head obstinately. ^^Something differ- 
ent'll break — ^take that from me." 

Rosenbaum stuck out his head and peered at him* 
"Huh? What's that yuh say?" 

"I say when the Paris styles come out something differ- 
ent'U break." 

"All right, Mr. Polly Pepper, since yuh know more'n a 
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man that's been in the business twenty years 'n has got 
seven uh the best designers in this town on his staif — 
what's gonna break?" 

**Thart's what I can't quite dope out. That's what I'm 
waiting to decide before I put that cut in the magazine. 
There is one thing I've thought of — I saw it in some 
sketches from Paris Applebaum got hold of the other 
day—" 

"What is ut?" asked the other sharply. 

**It's a tight skirt with a tunic over it — quite a full 
tunic; you* know." 

The energetic muscles of Rosenbaum's upper lip con- 
tracted in repudiation. Turning his head aside, he waved 
to and fro the hand near Saul. 

**Nawthun to ut," he said, still with averted head and 
wagging palm. "Wouldn't Forzheim know ut if there 
was? Ain't he got his brother Abe over in Pawrus this 
vera minute? Wouldn't he be cabling back tunics, tunics, 
tunics? No, Mr. Polly Pepper, they may be wearin' tunics 
in the Boyce" — ^Rosenbaum's acquaintance with photo- 
graphs labeled, "Seen in the Bois" had left him with his 
native pronunciation — ^^*but here in Central Park it's 
gonna be ruffles. Yuh know how it is, Saul — ^yuh know a 
style that takes in Pawrus in the spring don't get tuh 
Amurica till fall." 

Persuaded, but still unconvinced, Saul prepared for his 
May advertisements an adaptation of the tight skirt with 
the flounces. Before two weeks had gone by he realized 
his mistake. In March the tight skirt with its flounces 
appeared in the windows of the Fifth Avenue shops. Be- 
fore the middle of April the contagion had spread to 
Fourteenth Street and Sixth Avenue^ It was when he 
found the model marked at nine forty-eight in an Eighth 
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Street window that Saul knew the style was at an end. 

The very day that he saw this final proof of calamity, 
Gersten came in with astounding news. 

"Say,'* cried he excitedly, "I thought yuh told me 
Rosenbaum said Forzheim was makin' the flounces !" 

"That's what he did." 

**Well, he ain't — never has been — ^a salesman told me. 
to-day he had been makin' tunics all spring." 

Saul waited for no reply. Grabbing up his hat, he 
flew down to the Tenth Street factory. The moment that 
Rosenbaum saw him, he jumped to- his feet and for a mo- 
ment the two friends stood there glaring at each other. 
Then swiftly Rosenbaum's expression changed. Through 
a waggish smile he arrived at the genuine affection with 
which he put out a hand on Saul's shoulder. 

"I did ut for your own good — true as I'm standin' here 
I did." 

"Oh, you did, did you?" Saul's face twitched away 
from the other even more angrily than did the shoulder 
under his hand. 

"I only wanted tuh save yuh, Saul — ^now listen tub 
me — " 

"You — ^wanted to save me! And here a little while 
ago you were telling me what a friend you were of mine.'* 

"I am a friend. Now just let me explain." 

"Explain? What have you got to explain? You 
wanted me to fail because you said I was going to — ^that's 
the long and short of it. You played me the dirtiest 
trick — ^why, Mark Winotzky even would be ashamed to 
look himself in the face after a trick like that !" 

"I tell yuh it wasn't a dirty trick. I thought yuh'd 
better fail now when yuh got only a little money tied up'n 
afterwhile when yuh're in ut up tuh your ears." Rosen- 
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baum's voice, at first smooth and level, was rising steadily 
now. **Yiih're a damn fool if yuh don't see ut — ^what I've 
done for yuh. Yuh can make a getaway now before ut's 
too late — ^that's all I was after — ^gettin' yuh outta rotten 
game — ^gettin' yuh away from that shrimp Applebaum." 

The bellowing tone in which he uttered the last words 
strangely restored Saul's calm. For a moment he stood 
silent. At last with a movement to the door, he asked a 
sudden quiet question. 

"Say, do you mind telling me whose dress that was 
you showed me that day?" 

Rosenbaum hesitated. **Whatchu wanta know that 
for?" he asked gruffly. 

"Because I do. I got a reason all right. C'mon, Leo. 
You owe me that much, I guess." 

•*Well, then, it was Forzheim's. He did make a few uh 
that dress — ^yuh musta seen 'em in Lederhorn's window. 
The fact uh it is — ^Lederhorn was the one that started 
that flounce skirt. He'n Forzheim between 'em got every 
salesman in town talking tight skirt with flounces. Now 
every kike's loaded up with 'em same as yuh." His own 
confidences revived Leo's good humor. By the time he 
was through he was staring at his friend benevolently. 

**Mph — ^red herring stuff! And all the time Forzheim 
was making the tight skirt with the tunic !" 

**Righto! Lederhorn's little joke, yuh see! Forzheim 
makin' up tunics for him — ^the other fellers suh busy with 
flounces that the other dealers will not be able to get 
tunics when the style does bust. Lederhorn's a great one 
for his jokes, yuh know, 'n the best part uh it is he can 
enjoy one played on himself." 

^^That so?" A triumphant look was beginning to show 
in Saul's eyes. 
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"Sure — ^Lederhorn*d rather you'd hand him a joke^n 
some money — say, what's the matter with yuh, Saul? 
Nobody'd think yuh had a soft-shell style comin' out in 
the May magazines !" 

"Resting real easy, thank you.'* 

His former partner stared at him in bewilderment. 
"WeU, of all—" he broke out suddenly. "Say, Saul, 
d'yuh realize ut — d'yuh know when this ad uh yours 
comes out poor Polly's gonna be strugglin' for her 
breath?" 

Saul put out his hand on the door-knob. **Not on your 
life," said he; **you forget I'm sending out a catalogue 
this spring — five models — and one of them's the tight 
skirt with the timic — remember I always did have that 
hunch?" 

"Catalogue — ^what good's that gonna do yuh now?" 

"I'm going to take that to Lederhom to-morrow," re- 
plied Saul. "Thanks for what you told me about him, 
Leo, and say, come to think of it, thanks for the whole 
trick you played on me. It's given me a wonderful idea.'* 
And with a buoyant smile he closed the door on Rosen* 
baum's bewildered face* 



CHAPTER XXTV 

That Saul did not go to Lederhom's the next day was 
due to a telephone message from Grersten received late 
that night. 

"Hello, Saul — that you? WeU, say, hold on tight tuh 
the receiver — ^if yuh don't yuh're liable tuh faint with 
joy. • • • What's happened — the neatest rag-time luck 
yiih ever heard. They're gonna put on a school-girl 
play. . . . What's that got tuh do with us — say, yuh 
poor bonehead, go out 'n soften your brain with a little 
glycerine. Don't yuh know advertisin' when yuh see 
ut? . . . Sure, I can work ut. Just watch me." 

Gersten wasted no time in redeeming this promise. His 
first step was to approach the manufacturer of "Taf- 
Glo," a new glorified taffeta. The manufacturer was a 
friend of the man who was putting on the school-girl 
play ajid, in consideration of the advertisement which he 
would receive from a Polly Pepper dress made of his silk, 
he used his influence to have Saul make the gowns for the 
star. The day after Saul's talk with Rosenbaum this star 
came to the little Tenth Street loft. 

Miss. Mathilde Rainier, she whom he had often watched 

over the footlights — Saul's heart beat high as he placed 

a chair for the actress in the improvised show-room. Yet 

through all his excitement he noted unerringly each detail 

of her appearance — the lacquered black toque, the smart 

scarf of kolinsky still carrying with it the freshness _of 
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the April day, the beautiful blue eyes around which the 
powder lay like dusty pollen from the flowers which they 
looked. 

**I've been hearing such wonderful things about you, Mr. 
Furinski,'* said she, looking up at him with the radiant 
lift of the short upper lip that was a trifle more exigent 
than evocative, "and I do hope you'll be able to make me 
some lovely things. I was so undecided about taking this 
part — I only did it when they put a dance in the second 
act — ^that does give me a chance to wear something stun- 
ning. Have you decided yet — ^what color do you think 
would be most becoming?" 

For an instant Saul made no reply. **Her eyes are like 
something you pick in a field," he kept saying to himself. 
And as he did so his pulses moved with the outrunning 
brain. Miss Rainier's beauty was a challenge to his 
talent — ^the talent for color which had been locked inside 
him these past years. 

At last he replied to her question. **Blue — ^gentian blue 
— and with it green — the kind that in the country just 
kind of waits round for something to happen." 

Miss Rainier looked a little vague. But when a week 
later he produced the frock she was enthusiastic. So 
was her manager. And in another week the Polly Pepper 
Dressmaking Company was furnishing costumes for the 
entire cast of "Oh, Girls," the school-girl play. 

"Great stuff, Saul!" commented G^rsten, as he looked 
over the frocks Saul had designed for Miss Rainier. **Yuh 
got the goods all right and these retailers are gonna 
wake up tuh it. This is gonna give us a great boost — 
^Costumes Designed by the Polly Pepper Dressmaking 
Company' — ^I can hardly wait till I see that on the pro- 
gram. Now for Lederhorn. Yuh oughta strike him tuh* 
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day or to-morrow at the latest. Don*t wait for that rot- 
ten advertisement — ^this is your big chanct, 'N' I tell yuh 
what — ^here's an idea — ^tell him that if he takes on Polly 
he can reproduce the second act uh the play for a win- 
dow show. We couldn'ta found a better way tuh intro- 
duce Polly here in New York. Now if yuh can only get 
tuh him. Trouble is, he's got a girl up there that won't 
let yuh by. *Mistah Lederhom can't see yuh tuh-day' 
—yuh could hand her a letter uh introduction with dia- 
mond studs 'n that's all she would say." 

Saul put up a hand. **Leave it to me — ^I'U get to 
him." 

"How?" 

**Wait and see. Rosenbaum slipped sumpun here the 
other day — ^he says Lederhom would rather see a joke 
than a thousand dollars." 

**Say, Saul — ^yuh gone clean nutty? What's jokes gotta 
do with your gettin' by Lederhorn's oiBce terrier?" 

*'I'm not going to go near his office. I tell you to leave 
it to me." 

Gersten looked at his associate. There was an arrogant 
slyness in Saul's face now which he could not penetrate. 
At last he gave a long whistle. "All right, go ahead. 
But I tell yuh one thing — ^if yuh get tuh the kink uh 
Fifth Avenue yuh'll be doin' sumpun a lotta guys ain't 
been able tuh do with pickaxes 'n dynamite." 

**ril get to him and when I do I'U land him." 

"If yuh do, Polly Pepper's made. All we gotta do then 
is tuh wire every big store in the country that Leder- 
horn's handling our dresses. That feller's got Amurica 
hypnotized. They all wait tuh see what he does before 
they so much as fire a stock-girl." 

At eight o'clock the next morning Saul arrived at the 
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main entrance of the specialty shop* At half -past eight 
he was still walking up and down in front of the win* 
dows. At twenty minutes to nine he was growing nervous. 
By this time a few hardy limousines were driving up and 
into each of them Saul peered curiously. Inquiry dis- 
closedy however, only a few of those elderly society women 
who, having now very little excitement provided for their 
evenings, are reduced to investigating the mornings. 
Then, one after anoth^, taxis began to whirl to the side 
entrance. "The buyers," thought Saul, "getting in for 
their morning grouch at the stock-girl," and he recognized 
in the procession Miss GrifSths, the dress buyer who had 
made a success of "Sunrise," his tulle dancing-frock. 

At five minutes to nine Saul's heart sank. Hiram Led- 
erhorn had a reputation of getting to his store early. 
Could it be possible that he had arrived even before eight? 
Might he have missed him? And then — it was by the door- 
man's eager expectation of that dark blue sedan gliding 
down Fifth Avenue — ^it was by this official's elaborate 
gesture of sweeping the sidewalk, — ^that he knew his mo- 
ment had come. Lederhorn himself sat in that velvety blue 
sedan. 

He waited only for one determining glance inside the 
glass panels. Then, with heart beating high, he hurried 
inside. He passed the first table of the main aisle — ^that 
was gloves. He passed the second — that was hosiery. At 
the third he stopped. Here a bronze-haired shop-girl 
was standing beside a sign which read "Tailored blouses 
— three-fifty to ten-fifty." With the helplessness of the 
usual male shopper Saul looked into the girl's eyes. 

"My wife asked me to get something for her — some- 
thing to go with a navy blue suit." From a face that was 
artfully troubled he spared an eye to Lederhorn, now 
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making his famous inquisitional tour through the main 
aisle. 

"Here's something awfully nice," said the girl, hand- 
ing him the top blouse from piles yet unharassed by the 
morning rush. "We just got this in this morning." 

With his one eye still upon Lederhorn Saul noted that 
the great merchant was now examining the gloves on the 
first table. It would take some time for him to arrive 
at the blouse display. He must spar for time. So, with a 
careless glance at the proffered garment, he said, **Sup- 
pose you show me a silk one." 

"It's funny about you gentlemen," commented the 
bronze-haired salesgirl as she probed the various piles; 
**none of you seem to like linen waists. Why is it, I 
wonder? Aw, this is what I was looking for — see? 
Flesh-color satin to wear with a black stock — ^it's an ex- 
act copy of a forty-dollar French waist upstairs. I know 
your wife would like that." 

Saul took the blouse from her hands. He turned it this 
way and that. Then, just as a side-glance informed him 
that Lederhorn was approaching them from the hosiery 
table, he cried angrily, "Say, what's the matter with you 
people anyway? Do you mean to say you got the nerve 
to charge me ten-fifty for this waist? Why, I can take 
you around the comer and show you this very same blouse 
at six-eighty-five." 

At this moment the girl, too, became conscious of the 
short fat man now within easy hearing of their conversa- 
tion. "Ah," said she loftily, "but that wouldn't have the 
same materials — ^" 

"Wouldn't have the same materials," roared Saul, his 
spirits rising at the immediacy of the crisis, for Leder- 
horn was standing right behind him now, "why look 
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here — " his trained eye, darting out as had Mark Win- 
otzkj's to the stain on that ruined coat, caught at a lucky 
shortcoming. "See those tucks in front — one of 'em's 
crooked — and just look at this quality satin — all I need 
do is pull it at these tucks — say, have you got any Daw- 
son waists?'* 

"Oh, no," retorted the girl with spirit, *Ve have our 
own exclusive styles here. These waists are made in our 
own work-rooms." 

"Your own work-rooms!" jeered Saul. "They all say 
that. Well, all I've got to tell you then is that the rooms 
may be all right, but the work's rotten. Why don't you 
people wake up? Why don't you carry a good waist like 
Dawson's ?" and with this he tossed the blouse back on the 
table. 

At this point he had calculated that the owner of the 
shop, noted for his meticulous concern about each article 
displayed, would speak to him. To his disappointment 
Lederhorn said nothing. For an instant he lingered fool- 
ishly under the fire of the salesgirl's eye. Still the mer- 
chant made no move. Slowly then, with the determined 
steadiness of a drunken man, Saul walked away. He had 
staked everything upon this trick of getting to Lederhorn 
and it had failed. 

He had his hand upon the revolving front door when 
some one touched him on the arm. **If you please, sir, 
Mr. Hiram Lederhorn would like you to come to his of- 
fice," said the aisle-man behifid him. 

Although Mr. Lederhom's face did not easily adjust to 
a wild and elfin merriment, there were three things which 
could produce the expression that he wore ten minutes 
after Saul entered his office. One of these was the moment 
in the fashionable Florida hotel where he was conunitted 
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for two weeks each winter when, after getting his wife 
and unmarried daughter into the ball-room, he sat down 
beside iced drinks to the click of the pinochle chips. An- 
other was when his waist-buyer announced that she had 
doubled her big day of the previous year. A third was 
when somebody had outwitted him or he had outwitted 
somebody else. 

"And there wasn't one word of truth in what you said?" 
he cried, rocking to and fro in complete abandonment to 
this wild and elfin merriment. 

Saul looked at him keenly. **0h, yes, there was," he re- 
torted. "Dawson waists are the best in the country. So," 
he added with a grin, "are Polly Pepper dresses." Then, 
leaning forward with one hand falling over his knee, he 
asked the question which he had so often rehearsed. "Mr. 
Lederhorn," said he earnestly, "why won't you carry label 
dresses?" 

For an instant the merchant made no reply. In that 
instant, however, his face resumed its ordinary expres- 
sion. The thin mouth, the keen eyes, the bald head to 
which a few irrational tufts of hair gave the appearance 
of a neglected tennis court — all were there for resisting 
any emotionalism. 

"Mr. Furinski," he said, weighing each word solemnly, 
"do you know the difference between red ink and black 
ink?" 

Saul shook his head. He was thinking, now that Leder- 
horn had lost that gay appreciation of the trick, how 
formidable was the task of conversion which lay ahead 
of him. 

"Well, then, let me explain to you. When I write down 
in red ink — that means what I spend. When I write 
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something in black ink — that means what I made. I like 
black ink best." 

**You mean label dresses are red ink. Why?" 

**Why? You know that without my telling you. First, 
when an article is advertised its cost goes up — ^^ 

**Not on your life," retorted Saul, warming to the 
duel. "If I wasn't advertising, how many salesmen would 
I have to pay? Five — ^you know that, Mr. Lederhorn, as 
well as I and you know I'd be paying every one of them 
something like five thousand a year. Believe me, I'm not 
spending that on my ads." 

Mr. Lederhorn rubbed thoughtfvdly one of the irra- 
tional tufts of hair. "Maybe it don't cost any more 
in real money," he answered slowly, "but in store money — 
that's where it hurts." 

**What do you mean — ^in store money?" 

**Why, Mr. Furinski, you're a smart young feller — 
you know as well as me that when I'm advertising Polly 
Pepper I ain't advertising Hiram Lederhorn." 

"Not advertising Hiram Lederhorn!" repeated Saul, 
stooping still further along the line of his outstretched 
arm. **Look here, Mr. Lederhorn — to-morrow I'm going 
down to buy my wife a piano. Where am I going to get 
it — huh? I'm going to Biddleton's because they've been 
advertising Chickstein's and I've been reading Chickstein 
ads. all my life. Must be a good place — ^Biddleton's ! If 
it's smart enough to carry the best trademarked piano 
it ought to have other things I want. Guess I'll do all 
my shopping there. See?" 

Mr. Lederhorn smiled — ^whimsically as was permitted 
by certain firm determinations of outlook. "And what is 
this Polly Pepper dress?" he asked. "I ain't heard of 
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any mob storming my dress salon for Polly Peppers yet." 

"You'll hear of it next year all right," replied Saul 
firmly. "Yes, and I bet your dress buyer has heard 
already — ^that is if she's a smart girl and keeps the little 
pad about that tells her how many times a thing's been 
asked for. Why, Mr, Lederhom, I bet you there've been 
at least fifty women in your store this winter asking 
for my dress." 

This last was not, as a matter of fact, a reckless 
surmise. Saul and Gersten had seen to it that these 
inquiries had been executed by various friends. 

Mr. Lederhorn sank back in his heavy leather chair 
and the smile on his face expressed the comfort of an 
impervious view. "Maybe, Mr. Furinski, but that don't 
change my opinion. I won't carry advertised dresses. 
You see," he added, and his smile changed from pleasant 
negation to kindly affirmation, "I guess you don't know 
what it is to be a merchant, Mr. Furinski — ^to build up 
a great store from a handful of neckties on a cart. Why, 
this store's my word, my promise — ^I've got it so now 
that when the people of New York read one cff my ad- 
vertisements they know things are gonna be just like 
I say — " 

"Yes," interposed Saul swiftly, "and they know when 
you advertise *Belle Blanche' corsets and *De Fit' gloves 
that they are the best trade-marked goods you could find. 
Don't you get it, Mr. Lederhorn; don't you see that the 
retailer gets just as good a chance at picking the best 
in a label goods as in the other — ^yes, and a lot better 
because once a thing comes out under a name the makers 
have got to be a lot more particular?'' 

' But he had touched an arrogant point in Lederhorn's 
consciousness. "I never had any trouble getting good 
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merchandise," he said gruffly; "and why? Because as 
long as my manufacturers do the right thing by me I 
do it by them. Every time I put a snappy model in 
the window there are at least twenty kikes trying to 
tell me how much cheaper they can make that same model. 
But me — ^why should I go back on a manufacturer that's 
given me his best style? Fm making enough profit as it 
is. Trust — that's what I've been building up all this 
time — trust in the people that I sell to, trust in the 
people that sell to me." 

Saul's mind raced fast and desperately. "Yes," he 
burst out at last, "but how about the man that sold you 
that waist I picked up this morning? Did he deserve 
your trust?" 

"D'yuh think for a minute Dawson wouldn't give me 
a bad one now and then?" retorted Lederhom with a 
sneer. 

"He wouldn't be so likely to. I tell you, Mr. Lederhom, 
when a man signs a picture or a story he's a lot more 
nervous about it." 

"Nervous ! My manufacturers know I know who made 
things. Ain't that enough to make 'em particular?" 

"No, sir, it isn't. If a man's got a thing signed, see, 
he knows he's going to get the credit for his good stuff 
and the blame for his bad. Just now, for instance, if 
I'd have been a woman who picked up that flesh-color 
waist in your store I'd have gone away mad at Leder- 
hom's. But if it had been a Dawson waist, I'd have only 
been mad at Dawson. I'd have quit asking for Daw- 
son's waists. The man with a label knows that, see? He 
realizes it's up to him." 

Lederhom said nothing and in the silence that followed 
Saul jumped from his chair and began pacing up and 
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down the office. Now, just as that time when he had his 
first talk with Sadowsky, he forgot the immediate objective 
in a fury of testing the power of his own personality. 
When he next spoke face and voice were transformed by 
this overwhelming sense of drama, the one great drama 
which mattered to Saul Furinski — himself against others. 

"God!" he said suddenly, pausing before Lederhorn. 
**If I could only make you see it ! If you only knew what 
it meant to be a manufacturer* without any label, without 
any protection — Glisten ! four years ago I started in busi- 
ness for myself. I made up my mind to be honest — ^I was 
proud of my models just like you are of your store and 
I wanted them to stand on their own merits. What did 
it get me?" He paused for a minute and the old bitter 
hatred of the buyers who had ruined him gave his face a 
certain beauty of sombre concentration. Then in an in^ 
stant his tone changed to a quiet slowness. "Tell me, 
Mr. Lederhorn, did you ever hear of a little dancing-dress 
called ^Sunrise' — everybody was wearing it about four 
years ago?" 

Lederhorn nodded his head wonderingly. 

**Do you happen to know who made that dress?" 

**No, I don't remember." 

"There," cried Saul angrily, **that's the way it is. You 
remember the dress. You haven't any idea who made it. 
I made that dress, Mr. Lederhorn." 

"You did?" 

"Yes, I did and from the moment it made its hit every- 
body had a hook in me. The buyers and the manufac- 
turers were all watching me. The buyers took my exclu- 
sive models and had them copied somewhere else — ^" 

**Not my buyer," interrupted the merchant proudly. 
No, your people are white — ^that's the reason all of 
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us are crazy to get in with you. But most buyers aren't 
that way. And they ruined me." 

•*But think of the people they don't ruin, Mr. Furinski! 
There are hundreds and hundreds of manufacturers in 
this town — ^^ 

**Yes,'' interposed Saul fierily, **and they all work under 
the same strain that I do — ^yes and they'll keep on doing 
it till you retailers take away the curse. Why, Mr. Leder- 
horn, you can't do a good piece of work when you're sit- 
ting on a barbed wire fence or right in front of a cannon. 
And until the retailer gives the manufacturer the privi- 
lege of the label he'll never get his best merchandise." 

Mr. Lederhom blinked uneasily. Dazzled by Saul's 
gift of turning facts into drama, he could find nothing to 
reply. Finally, however, a shrewd question came first to 
eyes and then to lips. ^^And," said he slowly, *%ow is the 
label going to keep the buyers from copying? When they 
see your advertisement aren't they going to copy the 
cut?" 

Saul's heart bounded. Now at last had i;ome the chance 
for that audacious maneuver which had first come to him 
during his fiery encounter with Rosenbaum. ^'That's just 
what I want to tell you, Mr. Lederhom. Last fall when 
I made such a success out of Polly Pepper a lot of other 
fellows began to copy my magazine cut. This spring, 
though — ^wait till you hear the trick I played on them !" 

**Trick?" Mr. Lederhom's judgment was plainly de- 
serting him before a delighted prospect. **What do you 
mean?" 

"I mean I threw 'em off the scent. I did exactly what 
you did with that tight skirt with the ruffles. That was 
the thing I advertised. I kept my real styles for the 
catalogue — ^here, see," and, pulling a copy of his catalogue 
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from his coal-pocket he opened it eagerly at the model 
with the tunic, **this was my real style — ^see, Mr. Leder- 
horn?" 

It worked — the flimsy device worked — and the mer- 
chant's face was again abandoning itself to a holiday 
mood when a rap sounded on the door. 

"Miss Banks tuh see yuh," announced the ofBce-girl. 

A moment afterwards Saul was watching over the top 
of a newspaper Mr. Lederhorn's dazed contemplation-of 
a sketch which a commercial artist was showing him. 

"And what is this?" Saul heard him ask, as he peered 
from the sketch to the artist. 

**That? Why don't you know — ^you asked me to get 
up something for your anniversary page — to advertise 
the service of the store, you know. So I made you a 
Mercury.'' 

"Mercury," repeated Mr. Lederhom, "and who is Mer- 
cury?" 

In obvious embarrassment the commercial artist looked 
over at Saul. **Why, don't you know," she stammered^ 
Mercury — ^he's the Greek god of speed." 

Ah," breathed the merchant. Then softly, persua- 
sively, he looked at Miss Banks. **Young lady," said he, 
"this is a Jewish firm. Now don't you think it might be 
better to leave out all questions of religion from our ad- 
vertising?" 

Overcome by this unexpected secular objection, the 
artist departed and when Saul returned to Lederhorn 
his face was informed with a new arrogance bred of this 
incident. Rosenbaum, Levitzky, Winotzky — ^they were all 
alike. All they knew was dollars and cents. Afraid of 
that bald-headed old boy who didn't even know who Mer- 
cury was! Why should he be? He himself was a man 
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who could see in many directions talking to a man who 
could see only in one? 

"Now, Mr. Lederhom," said he, jumping to his feet 
and rapping his hat cheerfully against his knees, "I'm not 
going to coax and I'm not going to wheedle. Frankly, 
I'd rather you would handle my dresses than any other 
man in town. But you're not the only merchant and if 
you don't take them somebody else will. I'll tell you one 
thing, the day of the label dress is coming. You can't 
stop it, Mr. Lederhorn, and you might be the first as 
well as the last to take it up." 

The confidencef of Saul Furinski, the triumphant confi- 
dence which came to him at crucial moments of contact 
with other personalities, was all the more impressive per- 
haps because it beat down that habitual fear of his. He 
was playing his great stake now with a man whose "busi- 
ness policies were as divided from emotion as his own. Yet 
as he stood there he saw Hiram Lederhorn waver. No, 
it was even better than that — ^he was trying to keep him- 
self from wavering. 

**Well?"'said Saul, still tapping his^knees with his derby, 
yet his tone was not impatient. Inside he was saying to 
himself, "I've got you — ^you poor boob. I'm stronger 
than you and you know it. Why, you never even heard 
of Mercury." 

Lederhorn was still silent. At last he looked up at the 
other almost angrily. "Say," said he, "you know you 
ain't the first man that's ever tried to hold me up with a 
label. There's been dozens here to see me in the last 
3'ear." 

"But look how much better my stuff is I" retorted Saul, 
with a grin. 

"I don't know anything about your stuff," growled 
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Lederhom. •^It's youi* nerve — ^that's what get« me.** He 
looked up at Saul and again his face changed to a wild 
and elfin merriment. ^^And to think/' he chuckled luxiiri- 
ously, ^Ho think you had that all planned outr— waiting 
for me in the main aisle and everything!" 

Again Saul grinned. *^It just shows you what I can 
do to a frock when I plan it out." He paused an instant 
and, leaning on the desk with the knuckles of both hands, 
he said earnestly, '^Now, Mr. Lederhom, I'm not asking 
you to take Polly Peppers. I'm just asking you to look 
at them. Will you?" 

For one minute Lederhom made no answer. Then, 
^^Yes," he roared. The single syllable sounded as it was 
meant — ^the explosion of all Lederhom's theories. And 
after he had uttered it he began to busy himself sullenly 
with the papers on the desk. 

As Saul Furinski went out of the door which he had 
entered an hour before success projected its crowd of 
haphazard images. The new toys which he was going to 
buy for Joey, the swell hotel in the Catskills which they 
would now be able to try instead of the cheap Long Island 
resort where they had spent a week during August of the 
previous summer, the apartment further down-town — 
among these there flickered the round table at the Holland 
House where sat the leading garment manufacturers of 
the city. He saw himself admitted to this table. As he 
came to it for the first time a tall woman whose rich gray 
eyes under a frame-like corner of brows swept the world 
with dashing curiosity held out her hand to him. **And 
is this' Furinski, the creator?" he heard Faith Severance 
say to him. The fancy came and went a^ain. When at 
last he entered the Fifth Avenue oiBce where Channah and 
Gersten waited for his news success seemed pictured most 
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brilliantly by that hotel table where a tall woman held out 
her hand to him. 

He had time to wonder why Faith Severance should 
come back to him now when in all these months gone by 
since he had seen her the memory of her curious gaze 
had hardly ever returned and then he was looking down 
inter Channah's eyes. 

"You got him?" she said, looking up into his elated 
face. Then slowly the eagerness left her eyes. With lips 
half parted she stared up at him — stared with the dread 
of one who comes at last on some long half-visioned part- 
ing-placqr 



CHAPTER XXV 

Saul had been confident the Lederhom's order would 
follow his inspection of the dresses. This belief was justi- 
fied. And on the evening of the next day the firm had sent 
to over a hundred stores throughout tfaie country the fol- 
lowing telegram: "Lederhorn taken New York agency 
for Polly Pepper. We have blank orders for this dress 
from your town and vicinity. Will you accept agency? 
Wire for further particulars." 

Forty-eight stores of those addressed had responded 
favorably. And in the cities from which had come a nega- 
tive reply they had been able to secure twelve dealers who 
represented a second choice. Thus before the May maga- 
zine appeared with its cut of the defunct flounces the Polly 
Pepper Dressmaking Company could count upon sixty 
agencies. 

All of these stores had followed Lederhorn's lead by 
introducing Polly Pepper school-girl dresses with a win- 
dow duplicating the second act of **0h, Girls," the comedy 
for which Saul had designed the costumes. Fortunately 
for Saul this play had been a hit. Even before it went 
out on the road its fame had spread throughout the 
country. Every salesman and buyer who drifted into 
New York that summer saw it immediately after he took 
in the Follies. It did not take Saul long to realize that 
the musical comedy was to be one of the great levers of 
his success. During the first two weeks of its run he 
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and Gersten decided upon an offer to each of their dealers 
to defray half of the cost of a window-display based upon 
the pervasive musical comedy. 

He and Channah together with Gersten and his wife 
had gone to the first night of "Oh, Girls." It was Saul's 
initial experience with first nights. It was also the first 
time he had ever worn an evening suit. Sitting here be- 
side Channah, his heart reacted happily to both of these 
stimuli. From time to time he stole a look at the program 
on his knee. "Costumes 'designed by the Polly Pepper 
Dressmaking Company, 803 Fifth Avenue" — ^these words 
were more evocative even than the gilt letters on the door 
of his first business establishment. That was he — 
Saul Furinski ! He had come from the Rivington Street 
tenement and from the Winotzky sweat-shop to be 
at last master of the machine. It had been hard to 
find the way. But now — a look of possession as little 
serene as his old pursuit crossed his face as the curtain 
lifted. 

Channah, watching his face during the first act, saw 
this expression deepen. She gave a little half-sigh. It 
was with eyes bent on a familiar refuge that she scanned 
the stage costumes which her husband had created. As 
she looked one might have seen the refuge become an ob- 
jective. Her whole being was absorbed by some inner 
activity. As the curtain came down she suddenly put out 
a hand on Saul's arm. 

"I've just had an idea," she whispered. 

**What?" He looked at her wonderingly. 

•^Listen — ^for your fall advertisement-»-why don't you 
just give a picture of some school-^rls — ^not try to show 
any exact fashion, you know?" 

"But would that be practical?" 
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^Why wouldn't it? When you go to advertise a cold 
cream you don't show a woman with her hair screwed 
back from her face, looking the way she always does when 
she's creamed? You just give the atmosphere — ^the way 
she looks after she's used it. There's a picture of a girl 
coming down the stairway with her lover waiting for her 
below — don't you see? If you just showed some pretty 
drawings of school-girls, then you wouldn't have to com- 
mit yourself — ^you wouldn't make the kind of mistake Leo 
was talking about — ^" 

Saul rubbed his chin thoughtfully. **I don't know but 
it's a pretty good hunch," said he. **How in the world 
did you ever come to think of it?" 

"It was this play — ^these stage-pictures. As I looked 
at them I kept wondering why it hadn't occurred to us 
before." 

Just as she finished the last words they heard a nasal 
voice back of them. 

**Good dresses, Joe ! Best flapper things I've seen any- 
where. Who is this Polly Pepper Dressmaking Com- 
pany?" 

**Aw, it's some little kike — ^Furinski — the same one that 
usedta be with Rosenbaum, yuh know. Hendricks tells 
me he's got the big head suh bad he hadta stop dealin' 
with him — ^" 

Saul turned about angrily to confront the two unknown 
gentlemen of the garment trade. As he did so he saw for 
the first time an unforgettable head and face. Faith 
Severance was sitting a few rows back of him and as he 
caught sight of her his face flushed. 

He turned back and leaned across to Grersten, **Know 
who's sitting back there?" he asked excitedly. **It's that 
Faith Severance you pointed out to me once.'' 
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Grersten craned around. As he did so Cliannah asked 
sharply, "Who's Faith Severance?" 

**A woman that can stay lookin' twenty-eight longer'n 
any other woman in New York/' replied Grersten, still 
peering over his shoulder, "Say, I have a notion tuh 
go back 'n speak tuh her. I'd like tuh know what she 
thinks uh the dresses," he remarked, as he returned to a 
normal position. 

"Aw, no, don't do that, Gersten." Saul spoke quickly 
and his face flushed more noticeably. 

Through the remainder of the performance he thought 
fitfully every now and then of the woman back of him. 
He wondered what she thought of his dresses and once 
or twice he regretted that he had not allowed Gersten 
to go back and speak to her. And that idea which Chan- 
nah had just given him about the advertisements — ^he 
would have liked Faith Severance's opinion on that. 
Would she remember him from that day at the Holland 
House? Saul did not analyze the nature of these specula- 
tions. Had he done so he would have known that his 
thought of Faith Severance was almost impersonal. Since 
that day when he had first seen her, she had always seemed 
to him to be looking out towards shores where he had 
never been. With him to whom success was always at- 
tainment — ^Faith Severance was beginning to assume the 
importance of one who could show him goals yet unseen. 

Yet as after the comedy was concluded he walked out 
of the theater it was not Faith Severance's gallant head 
which finally impressed him. Right in front of him was 
the man who had quoted Hendricks as saying that he had 
been obliged to stop dealing with Furinski. A slight man 
with crinkly red hair through the ends of which the light 
created an impression of special brightness, he filled Saul 
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with certain presumptions quite independent of that over- 
heard remark. 

**Say,'' he whispered to Gersten, "who is tliis fellow 
right in front — ^the one with the red hair?" 

"Lippman, the waist man," replied Grersten. **He's 
Hendricks' brother-in-law. Yuh know, Hendricks is only 
his Palm Beach name — ^he started out by being Markel.'* 

"Mh!" said Saul. **I thought there was something 
about him I didn't like." And all the way to the lobby 
he stared at that crinkly red hair with the strange sense 
that it might be serviceable to remember Hendricks' 
brother-in-law. 

During the next year things prospered with the Polly 
Pepper Dressmaking Company. Lederhorn did well with 
the label dresses. So did many other dealers throughout 
the country. By the time that fall arrived Saul felt justi- 
fied in moving his plant from the old Tenth Street loft 
to the Fifth Avenue building where he had rented the 
one desk. It was a big loft — clean and airy — and the 
one hundred and eighty-five operators who worked here 
had now no cause to complain of Saul's harshness. Chan- 
nah managed the factory and Saul had to admit that 
many of her initial extravairances represented real econ- 
omies. 

There, for instance, was the new and expensive light- 
ing. Both Saul and Grersten had protested against the 
initial cost of this equipment. In the end they were con- 
vinced of the economy of those electric lights, so artfully 
arranged that each one illumined the galloping needles 
of seven machines. It was like that other investment of 
Channah's — ^the scale for weighing all outgoing packages. 
Heretofore, the money handed out to the expressman for 
each package had represented the shipping-clerk's care- 
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less calculations. The new system saved them in one 
year over three hundred dollars. 

As for the old custom of providing tea at four o'clock 
to all the employees, Channah had expanded this con- 
siderably. In place of the little oak graphophone which 
used to provide recreation for the fifteen minutes' rest, 
there was now a lordly mahogany one. Every now and 
then Channah arranged a dance for the operators and 
once or twice she had managed to get a noted lecturer 
to give them a talk. Grersten in particular had fumed at 
this kind of nonsense, yet he could make no reply when 
she pointed out to him that their factory was seldom dis- 
organized by the labor disputes which occurred else- 
where. 

In the meanwhile Saul had taken his wife's advice about 
the form of advertisement. The autumn after, Leder- 
horn's acceptance of his dresses, he had come out with 
a half -page which had no hint of specific fashion. It was 
simply a picture of a pretty American girl whose short 
upper lip, tip-tilted nose and wide, gray eyes represented 
the formula of a popular illustrator. The illustrator had 
furnished Saul with this drawing of the ideal Polly Pepper 
girl at the sum of five hundred dollars. The four half- 
page reproductions in the magazines had cost twenty- 
five hundred dollars each. Yet Saul felt justified. The 
charming non-committal advertisements had immediately 
scored a great success. They had brought in an over- 
whelming number of mail orders. They had also hard- 
ened the resolution of a number of faltering retailers. It 
was largely to them that Saul owed the fact that at the 
end of his fourth season he had established over a hun- 
dred agencies through America. 

One day during his spring season Saul walked into 
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Channah's office. As he did so she leaned back in the 
familiar way which tilted her chair and brought her finger 
tips to the edge of the desk. 

^^Well," said she, looking up at him, ^^I've just had an- 
other idea." 

These days Saul did not very often see his wife with 
fresh eyes. He had hardly missed the personal element 
which somehow had been lost during this past year and a 
half. Now, however, as he glanced over the trig, girlish 
figure with the snowy ruffles at the neck, at the eyes so 
preoccupied with business problems, a surprise more be- 
wildered than painful crossed his face. Was this the 
same Channah whose eyes used to lean towards his with 
that yearning, far-away comfort, who afterwards turned 
to him with swift, involuntary expectation — this woman 
who arranged every detail of his work, who never seemed 
quite natural or at ease except in this very office? 

"What is it now?'* he asked with mechanical lightness, 
as he stood in front of her desk. 

"Why, I've been looking over our bills for boxes — 
paper boxes — and it seems to me we waste ever so much. 
So often, you know, we have to take a whole box just to 
pack one dress in — ^^ She paused here and the eyes which 
used to breathe inviolable security were restless with their 
mental projections. "IVe just called up the manufac- 
turers of cartons and I find we could have been saving a 
great deal if we had used those straight along instead of 
the boxes. You can arrange those cartons to fit any 
package.'* 

He was still looking at her with the consciousness of 
this changed Channah. What had happened to her these 
past months? Involuntarily he said, "I don't believe you 
care about anything except this business." 
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She replied with a smile half sweet, half bitter. Per- 
haps she was about to say something quite diiFerent from 
that which she did. At all events he was conscious of 
reservations in her voice as she said, **Well, you told me 
once that I saw things like my father and did them like 
my mother. I suppose that's why I enjoy business." 

He remembered when he said that to Channah. It had 
been the first evening he called at the Sadowsky apart- 
ment. The recalled words strengthened his perception 
of the difference in his wife. For a moment he stared 
down at her in bewilderment. Then with almost im- 
patient dismissal he took up the subject which she had 
introduced. 

During these past months he had found many new dif- 
ficulties. Most of these centered about the retailer. 
Every day he was hearing from some one of his various 
agencies of local stumbling-blocks in the paths of Polly 
Pepper. Several retailers in the South had written that 
Saul's models did not fit their customers. Other dealers 
were less explicit. They said merely that the dresses 
were not taking. All the time, too, they were menaced by 
Blumfeld and Hendricks. These resident buyers, both 
prejudiced by the lack of personal profit in the label 
dresses, were cpnstantly depreciating Polly Pepper dresses 
to their respective chains of stores, each of which included 
some of Saul's agencies. By the end of the fourth season 
they had finally induced some of these agencies to aban- 
don the Polly Pepper dresses. 

**I told you how it would be once we got in with these 
retailers," said Saul to Grersten one day in the June of 
the year following Lederhom's acceptance of the label 
dresses. "That was why I wanted to keep right on with 
the mail-order business." 
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^'Rot,'* snorted Gersten. "Ain't a tiger useful when 
he's bringin' money to your circus? It's diflferent when 
he's out in the country by himself. Yuh got the retailer 
in your zoo now. What yuh kickin' about, Saul?" 

*'Where's the money and how am I getting him in my 
zoo?" retorted Saul bitterly. "Me, I don't see it. Every 
day I'm having some new trouble with some darned re- 
tailer or other." 

"Well, why don't yuh take me up then? Yuh can afford 
to pay me four thou and a commission as your merchan- 
dise man. Then I'll have time tuh think out these things 
for yuh." It was the plea which Gersten had been making 
for some time. 

**Yes and what would you do if I did? You can't get 
ahead of these buyers — even with a label." 

"Just watch me. First uh all, I'd shut down on any 
resident buyers smearin' in." 

"You would, would you? And get them all down on 
you — ^the good ones as well as Hendricks and Blumfeld?" 

**Sure I would. I'd make it a rule that Polly Pepper 
dresses should be sold to the reg'lar buyers — see? After 
that, I'd settle down to teach these guys how to sell Polly 
Peppers. I'd visit every store we got — ^I'd find out what 
was the matter and stop ut." 

Saul looked at him dubiously. "All right," said he at 
last ; "I guess it'U break me up, but I've got to have some- 
body attend to this stuff for me. I can't design and listen 
to kicks too. Go to it and see what you can do. Only,'* 
and he made a sudden violent gesture, **you can't convince 
me that good business isn't business with the retailer left 
out." 

"Yuh make me sick," retorted his associate. "I tell 
yuh the retailer's like a tiger when yuh got him in your 
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zoo. Only,'' he added with a grin, **yiih gotta have an 
animal-trainer like me tuh teach him how to behave. Wait 
till I get through educatin' him how tuh sell Polly Pep- 
pers P* 



CHAPTER XXVI 

It was just about six weeks after this conversation that 
Saul stood on the deck of one of those big commodious 
steamers formerly so popular with the American pilgrim 
of fashion. It is pleasant to look upon a vanishing shore 
with a sense of accomplishment. Sad, watching the firm, 
green banks of Sea Gate until they became only a gray 
mist, was conscious of his adequacy. He was only twen- 
ty-six years old. In a short time he had founded a big 
business, founded it in the face of doubters who said it 
could not be done. Now he was fulfilling the dream of 
many years. He was going to Paris to the fall openings 
of the big French dressmakers. 

Yet there was no relaxation in his mood. Even in this 
indulgent review of his life he felt the tension of his hold- 
ings. The retailers whom he was always trying to sat- 
isfy! Hendricks, for instance, who, after Gersten's dis- 
crimination against resident buyers, had stormed into his 
place with threats which he could not keep from haunting 
him. Ah, he was no Jason scurrjdng from the shores of 
Colchis with the Golden Fleece under his arm. His own 
golden fleece lay back there with those misty shores — 
capricious, exigent. It would take all his strength, he 
knew, to keep it. As he stood here leaning over the deck 
his present look of possession again became more uneasy 
than the old look of measuring pursuit. 

They were almost out of sight of land when Saul finally 
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moved in search of the deck steward, whom he had been 
instructed not to neglect. As he walked about the wide 
promenade deck he recognized many familiar faces. This 
steamer was crowded, in fact, with buyers and manufac- 
turers of the garment industry. There was Minnie Stone, 
dress buyer of Biddleton's; there was Miss Henderson, 
the representative of Maxton and Meadow's of Chicago 
and in a group composed of some of those big manufac- 
turers who sat around the famous table at the Holland 
House he caught sight of Miss Griffiths of Lederhom's. 

"Oh, Mr. Furinski," called the last, waving to him as 
cordially as was permitted by an armful of flowers — a 
mere suggestion of the offerings, grateful and propitia- 
tory, with which nearly every manufacturer's salesman in 
the city had crowded her state-room: — ^**come over here 
once.'* 

Saul moved diffidently up to the group and a little 
thrill of pleasure ran^over him at this, his first introduc- 
tion to the big men of his business. ^^Meet Mr. Furinski, 
Mr. Slavonski, Mr. Freund, Mr. Mayer and Mr. Ruben- 
stein," murmured Miss Griffiths. Then with an easy touch 
on the arm of the last-named, she identified Mr. Ruben- 
stein. **Here's a man you want to know, Mr. Furinski. 
Mr. Rubenstein's got the finest seven-fifty serge on the 
market — a comer just like yourself, see? He's just tryin' 
to convince me that Lederhom's oughtta put in a special 
low-priced shop to show his stuff." 

Mr. Rubenstein grinned. ^'First time yuh been over?" 
he asked pleasantly. 

Furinski nodded. 

**Wisht ut was mine. Gawd, I don't know why I'm such 
a fool every season. There's nawthun tuh these French 
styles — not a thing. Here last summer I bought two 
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Callots — set me back fifteen hundred dollars 'n I didn't 
get a blamed thing outta 'em. What American woman's 
gonna wear a CaUot — anyways, still the grounds settle? 
D'yuh know where I got my big seller last year? Why, 
from a little dressmaker on West Fifty-ninth Street! 
Shows yuh how much these French styles is worth." 

" 'SaU right for your kind uh stuff, Rubenstein," re- 
sponded Freund surlily, "but with me it's different. My 
stuff's gotta have the French touch." 

"French touch, rot! If yuh got anything outta last 
year's shows yuh must be able tuh turn lemons intuh 
peaches !" 

** Weren't the shows rotten last year?" chirped up Miss 
Griffiths. "Remember that lemon uh Poiret's — ^that 
Chinese laundryman thing — ^honest, he didn't show one 
good number in his whole collection." 

As they lapsed into scornful reminiscence of last sea- 
son's openings, Saul touched his cap and moved away. 
For the rest of the afternoon he lolled in his deck-chair 
and that evening after dinner joined a pinochle game in 
the smoking-room. It was ten o'clock when he left this 
game for a final walk about the deck. 

Now that night was here and he was alone, a child-like 
loneliness attacked him. The easy chattering groups, the 
vigorous pedestrian couples, the strains of a Strauss waltz 
from the orchestra playing for the dancers he saw through 
the brilliant port-holes — all these seemed to set him apart. 
Channah? Where was she now? Probably sitting on 
the veranda of the hotel in the Catskills where their Eng- 
lish nurse had taken the boys early in the summer and 
where he and Channah spent every week-end. The boys 
were tucked in their beds now and his wife was looking 
from the veranda over the moon-touched hills. Did she 
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think of him at all? Probably not. She was undoubtedly 
engrossed with problems of factory efficiency. And for 
almost the first time he was conscious of bitterness against 
Channah. Away from the mechanism which engrossed 
them bo£h, he was lonely for the gifts which she had 
withdrawn from him. 

A few turns on the promenade deck and he decided to 
go above. On the landing of the winding stairway which 
led to the boat-deck he paused and looked about him. So 
far as he could see there was nobody here. And as he 
took a step forward among the life-boats, curving dark 
against the moonlit sky, his own personal loneliness deep- 
ened into a solemn sense of world loneliness. 

For an instant he stood perfectly still. Even so the 
strong wind beat upon his face, whipped his overcoat 
about him. It drew the tar from the coils of rope near 
his feet and flung the strong fragrance to his nostrils, 
and as he moved forward to the prow of the ship the 
creaking of the life-boats sounded above his lonely step. 

When he got near the front of the boat he again stood 
still. Moon racing from its quarry of cloud, engine's 
throb, lap of waves, the warm, mad vibration of the sum- 
mer gale — Saul took off his cap to feel these the better. 
No longer did he seem lonely, no longer did the world seem 
lonely. The whole earth was motion and he was a part of 
it. The sense of against, always so strong in Saul Fur- 
inski, strangely left him. Only once before in his life had 
he felt, this solemn knowledge of unity. It was that night 
in the designing^room when Putsch's memory had over- 
whelmed him with that brief vision of the world as a place 
where men fought to keep the scene. There was a dif- 
ference between the two, however. That time years ago 
he had seen the world united an failure. To-night — ^he 
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and the sea and the wind and the clouds were one in vic- 
tory ! 

He had been standing here for some time when he rec- 
ognized at last a figure in one of the life-boats, which hung 
near the deck. It was a woman's figure and the way the 
head set on the broad shoulders stirred an old chord of 
memory. Suddenly she turned her face out to sea. 
Strands of dark hair and a gray silk necktie fluttered 
backward and this winged movement about it left the sil- 
houetted face more tensely stilL Instantly Saul recog- 
nized that profile, those brows that went far across and 
then turned sharply * downward. It was Faith Sever- 
ance. 

At any other time he might have felt amazement. This 
night, however, was too big for surprises. It seemed quite 
natural that Faith Severance should be sitting there in 
that life-boat. It was even more natural that he should 
go speak to her. 

Before he got within line of her vision she heard his 
step and turned quickly around. For a long minute she 
stared at him in silence. Then in a low, even voice she 
said, **Now just where and when? I remember looking at 
you ever so hard.'* 

Without any hesitation Saul reached into his vest 
pocket and brought forth from its case a brand new 
card. 

" *Furinski, Creator,' " read Miss Severance, as he 
handed it to her, " *Polly Pepper Dressmaking Com- 
pany.' " A little smile gathered to her lips as she looked 
up at him. "Furinski, Creator," she repeated softly. 
"Interesting— and it may be true!'' 
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**And then?" asked Miss Severance. 

^^And then Lederhom took the dresses — ^that's all. As 
soon as he did all these retailers through the country that 
never make a move without first finding out how the big 
fellows in New York are going to turn — ^well, a lot of 
them lined up. But, believe me, Hiram wasn't any soft 
proposition — ^I had to talk my head oiF to him.'' 

It was the morning after Saul and Miss Severance had 
met and they were now standing by the rail of the prome- 
nade deck. Last night Saul had found himself yielding 
to numberless questions. This morning she had begun 
again that stimulating spray of inquiry. 

Now as he spoke her eyes swept over him with the look 
of dashing curiosity which had first attracted him. 

"Tell me,'' she asked suddenly, "had you planned all 
those things you said to Lederhorn?" 

**0h, yes, but that isn't the hard part really,^ 
^And what is the hard part?" 

^Oh, I don't know — ^I guess, though, it's getting worked 
up to the point where you don't care what happens to 
you. It's the putting your own self over — ^that's where 
the fun comes in." 

"Fun?" mused Faith Severance. "Ah, yes!" Chin 

propped on her hand, she looked far out to sea. The 

sudden return of her eyes to him made the gaze like n 
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swoop. ^^Do you know why you interested me that day 
I first saw you, Mr. Furinski?" 

Something inside Saul wheeled pleasantly. He shook 
his head. 

"Fll tell you why — there's something quattrocento 
about you — early Itadian, you know." 

Saul stared at her. The type of conversation founded 
upon personal explorations was new to him. 

"There's such a lot of movement about your face," she 
continued, **that's what interested me. Your face is go- 
ing — ^it never once stops any place. It's like a little por- 
trait of Botticelli's I always remember — such a sombre 
young man, yet he isn't that because he's wicked. He's 
sombre because he might so easily go either way — ^good 
or bad." 

Botticelli ! Saul's mind groped. Ah, yes, he had read 
about him once, only he had pronounced that **c" like an 
**s." He must remember this pronunciation ! 

Miss Severance was still examining him critically. *^t's 
the spirit of fun in you that makes for eternal motion* 
It was the same spirit that made the qiuattrocentoJ* 

"Gee, that's queer," responded Saul awkwardly. 

**Queer? Not a bit of it. There's nothing more dynam- 
ic than fun — ^just sheer fun. If you have that all 
through life — ^in business, in play and in wickedness you 
get to be the real Titan." She paused and gave a little 
smile. "Yes, Mr. Furinski, you know more and more I 
think you're right. It is Furinski, Creator." 

There was silence for a moment and then Miss Sever- 
ance went on, **You see, creator, you don't happen to 
have just a compartment kind of mind — ^business locked 
up from art, art locked up from all the personal equa- 
tions. There's a force that sweeps through every bit of 
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you. And the same thing that makes you love to deG^gn a 
beautiful dress makes you love to create a situation like 
the one you just told me about — ^that trick that got 
Lederhorn for you. It's the fun of the master mind work- 
ing against things.'' 

Saul looked at her with dazed admiration. **That's 
queer," he repeated helplessly. Then, after a minute, 
"Why, I never thought about myself like that," he added. 

She smiled breezily. "Of course you didn't," she re- 
plied. "That's what makes you early Italian. Did old 
Benvenuto Cellini evei* stop to thmk about himself? 
Rather not. He was too busy with the fun of things. If 
he had had any sense of humor he would have realized 
how quaint it was for an old cut-throat like himself to be 
always talking about dear papa. No, Cellini had no sense 
of humor. Neither," she added with a compression of the 
upper lip which released the comers for a more deeply- 
accented amile, *'has Mr. Saul Furinski.'* 

Mr. Furinski had heard of this modem commodity. It 
made him rather uneasy ta think he was not supplied. 

"Oh, you don't need to look Kke that," she protested 
gayly ; "if you had one you wouldn't be such a big person. 
When people are dead set on getting something, they 
don't stop to think how much fun they're having as they 
get there — ^no, and they don't wonder what they'll find 
when they reach the goal and what makes them go for 
it. The famous sense of humor is only a sense of propor- 
tion, you know, and creators don't have it." 

"Do you?" asked Saul* suddenly. 

*'Do I?" she answered with a smile. 

He shook his head. 

**Come," she urged, "just what do you think of me, Mr. 
Furinski?" 
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"That you talk better than anybody I ever knew,** he 
answered prctoptly. 

"Oh,** she replied impatiently, **I don't mean the facts 
you have observed. That doesn't count. What I'm really 
interested in is your speculation about me. Or," she 
asked with another compression of the upper lip that set 
the corners in winged motion, •'am I just the kind of 
woman that you know about and never wonder about? 
There's all the difference in the world." 

Still he stood awkwardly silent. 

*'Now," she commanded gayly, **you have got to tell 
'me what you thought about me that day at the Holland 
House. What made you notice me?" 

"Well," said Saul slowly, **I wondered about the way 
you talked to those old boys. You seemed to know 'em 
so well and yet you didn't seem — ^well, as if you belonged 
to 'em." 

Miss Severance threw back her head and laughed — a 
rich, deep-throated peal. 

Encoura^d by this, Saul went on diffidently, ^'There's 
something about you, too — ^it's the way your head is put 
on, I guess — that made me think you were looking away, 
far out — ^just like you were really last night when I 
caught you in that life-boat. I'll tell you what it was 
you reminded me of," he continued, beginning to enjoy his 
definitions; "it was of a picture of a buccaneer I once 
saw. He was standing on the prow of a ship and his 
crew was dividing a lot of treasure on the deck, but he 
wasn't looking at the gold and stuff — ^he was still staring 
out to sea — you could see he could hardly wait till he got 
that crew after some other loot — ^that was the part of it 
he enjoyed — see?" 

Miss Severance clapped her hands. "The lady bucca- 
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neer," she repeated merrily. "Why did I never think of 
it? That, Mr. Furinski, is just exactly what I am." 

"Then," said Saul, much pleased with his experiment 
in personalities, "you and I are a little alike, aren't we? 
We've both got that spirit of fun yoa were talking 
about—" 

**0h, but we haven't," interrupted she; "that's just 
where you are wrong. You are busy having fim — ^I am 
busy watching myself have fun. I'm a buccaneer — ^I want 
to see what certain things and people do to me. You're 
a creator and therefore want to see what you can do with 
things and people. Don't you see what different trades 
they are? Then, you see, you're always heading for one 
port. I'm trying always to fix a value on some one port— 
if only," she added slowly and with a hint of wistfulness, 
*'long enough to make me want to get to it." 

Saul looked at her while she spoke with the wonder of 
a man between whose reading and every-day life there 
has always lain a sharp line of demarcation. Once be- 
fore he had had this sensation of a character from a book 
stepping into the world of reality. It was when long ago 
he had first met Gabriel Sadowsky in the little coffee- 
house. That occasion, however, was very different from 
this. Then there had been the artist's exhilaration in a 
brief and fantastic temporization with fiction. Now—? 
Miss Severance — there was no temporization here. Un- 
easily, recklessly, he felt the old landmarks shifting. He 
was not stepping out for a brief excursion from the realm 
of fact. He no longer knew where fact left off and fiction 
began. 

"Tell me. Miss Severance," he asked suddenly, his eyes 
full of this new groping, **what ever made you go into 
the garment business?" 
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She was standing now again with her chin propped 
on her hand. ^^Oh, I don't know," she answered, looUng 
out to sea ; "I suppose because I like life — ^well, salty. I 
did try teaching when I first got out of college — ^bot can 
you imagine an3rthing so dismal — ^giving courses in Chan- 
cer for the rest of your life? Besides/' she added, giving 
him a whimsical half-glance, **I couldn't very well help 
myself. My mother was Rachel Dreyfus, you know, and 
her father was a wine-merchant in Bordeaux. I inherited 
my idea of excitement." 

A few moments after this she left him and it was not 
until late that afternoon that he saw her again. Wan- 
dering into the smoking-room, he found her seated at a 
table with Freund and Slavonski, Mayer and Rubenstein. 

"You people make me sick," she was saying, as Saul 
entered. **Why is it that your first line is nearly always 
a fizzle? Why did you, Abe, plunge on those fool flounces 
last spring?" 

"Because I ain't any crystal-bowl gazer," replied Mr. 
Freund sullenly. **My business is makin' dresses — not 
sittin' in a circus side-show with a red towel around my 
head tellin' people what the future is gonna be." 

**Rot," replied Faith Severance, blowing a long, con- 
temptuous garland of smoke upward from her lifted face. 
"You don't need to be any crystal-bowl gazer. Why, the 
trend of a style is plain as the track of a ship ! Oh, heDo, 
Mr. Furinski," catching sight of Saul now for the first 
time, "don't you agree with me about that?" 

He had been waiting there until she should notice him. 
Appealed to thus directly, he replied diffidently, "Yes, 
only you've got to remember just one thing. A few peo* 
pie run the boat and know the track. The rest of us are 
just passengers — see?" 
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She made a gesture of the hand holding the cigarette 
and Saul noted its fiery domination — ^**the buccaneer," 
thought he to himself, ^^leading forward an unseeing and 
mutinous crew.'* 

**Exactly,'' cried she; "that's just what the most of 
you are — ^passengers! But the worst of it is that 
you are trying to run the style boat and you're doing 
it without ever using a binocular or a chart or a 
compass." 

"Rot, Severance, you make me tired," retorted Freund 
rudely ; **everybody knows there ain't any seaman's course 
in this style game — ^you either got the hunch or you ain't 
got it. You got the hunch — that's the difference between 
you and we fellows." 

"Oh, I have, have I? Now listen to me." She had lost 
the look of far shores, Saul noted. Browd knitted, fourth 
finger tapping on the green beige top of the card-table, 
she bent upon Mr. Freund a minute attention. **Once 
more I'm going to go about my job. I keep two girls in 
my Paris oifice all the year round. Those girls go through 
the Paris magazines and newspapers. They clip out 
every single thing that is written about fashion — ^fashion, 
I say, not fabrics. I get news on corsets, on shoes, on 
blouses,- on undergarments. Besides that, I make four 
trips a year to Europe and after I have gone to the 
Riviera and to the races and to Deauville and to Trou- 
ville, I begin to put everything together. I go carefully 
through the clippings my girls have made and then I talk 
to Rodier and the other fabric people. By that time I 
know pretty well the trend of fashion." With a quick 
movement she dashed her cigarette into the receiver and 
held up one finger. **See," she cried, ^Hhat's the way the 
American manufacturer looks at style. Just one object 
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stuck np in front of him — the thing that he happens to 
make.** 

'^By Golly, one finger's enough," commented Ruben- 
stein; **Fm suiferin' from eye-strain myself." 

**0f course you're suffering from eye-strain. What 
mole isn't?'* was Faith's swift retort. 

**Well,** spoke up Mayer from the hilarious laughter 
which greeted this sally, ^^as president of the mole clnb^ 
Severance, how many fingers do you look at?'* 

Without a word she put her two hands together so that 
the fingers interlocked. For the first time Saul noted the 
strength of these hands. Long and slender, the fingers 
would have seemed as square as they really were had it 
not been for beautifully rounded nails. Even so, there 
was none of the quiescent portrait elegance about them. 
You could never imagine Faith Severance's hands taper- 
ing idly on black velvet folds. Their significance was in 
movement and the woman never made a gesture that did 
not give the observer the feeling that she was taking 
hold. 

"Fitted in?'* said Saul, watching those interlaced fin- 
gers. 

"Fitted in,'* replied Faith. "That*s the whole secret of 
the game. Correlation! Until the American manufac- 
turer of women's wear begins to understand that he must 
watch every article of dress — shoes, blouses, fabrics, suits, 
dresses — ^before he can make up his own he's going to make 
the same old calamities. Why, see here, just to show 
you — ^" and stretching out an arm towards them her voice 
became more eager, more rapid — ^^*do any of you know 
what they're going to wear next spring?" 

"I should say not," replied Slavonshi. "I'd be happy 
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as a kink without his crown if I just knew what was gonna 
be good for my second line this fall." 

"All right, then, I'll tell you. They're going to wear 
short skirts — short and fvdl. A fool could tell that. 
First it was the narrow skirt, then it was the full tunic 
over it. Next, the tight skirt goes and the tunic staffs. 
But will the shoe manufacturer look ahead to that style? 
Will he say to himself, *Now, they'll wear very high boots 
with those short full skirts?' Not for a minufe. He'll 
just go ahead and stock up with low-topped shoes he'll 
never be able to sell. Getting together — correlation ! The 
Paris manufacturers have learned it — they have all sorts 
of conferences — and the sooner we find it out the better." 
Her eyes, moving swiftly over the group, rested at last 
upon Saul standing there behind Freund's chair. After- 
wards as he walked along on the deck he was still tingling 
with the gathered power of that look. 

Staring at a sea that was a little rough from last night's 
wind, he felt a touch on his shoulder. 

"Hello there, Furinski," said Rubenstein, hunching down 
on the rail close to Saul, **d'yuh have any idea what that 
woman's up tuh?" 

"No," replied Saul curtly. *'Is she up to anything in 
particular?" 

"Oh, isn't she, though? Just watch her. Mark my 
words, she's got sumpun up her sleeve." 

Saul made no reply. Deep down in his heart he felt a 
jealousy of that plan which did not include him. 
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DimiKG the remainder of the voyage Saul spent a large 
part of each day with Faith Severance. Sometimes he 
was merely one of the group of manufacturers and buyers 
who gravitated to her. At other times he and she alone 
together walked the deck or sat hour by hour among the 
life-boats of the upper deck« It was during the course 
of these pore personal talks that Saul's first bewildered 
consciousness of eiFaced landmarks between fact and fic- 
tion became a radiant sense of expansion. As piece by 
piece Faith Severance held up his life ta her sweeping in- 
telligence he got the feeling of himself as an adventurer 
upon the high seas of his own nature. 

She herself brought out this point to him. Seated with 
her back against a life-boat and her strong white fingers 
locked about her knees, she said suddenly one day, ** After 
all, it isn't what happens to you — ^it's what happens in you 
that counts. That's why lots of people whose lives have 
been chock-full of events have never had one real adven- 
ture — of the spirit, I mean. Things just come along to 
them — ^travels, births, deaths, legacies, marriages. Do 
you know, creator — ^" turning to him with that smile of 
hers— upper lip compressed, corners flying — ^which was 
almost pungent in its sweetness — ^*Hhe things that fetches 
me most about you?" 

Flattered vanity set up a little thrill in Saul's heart. 

He shook his head. 

^Well, of course, it's all getting back to the same thing 
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— ^that d3mamic power of fun in you. You can make ad- 
venture out of anything that you touch — ^pen you up be- 
hind bars and you'd still be getting fun out of life." She 
paused for a minute and then while Saul's face still showed 
its child-like pleasure in being discussed, she almost 
wheeled upon him with a question. "Tell me, what kind 
of woman is your wife?" 

Saul looked at her blankly. '^What kind of woman is 
my wife?" he repeated, 

"Yes, what type is she?" 

He stared, not at her, but at the dipping boat-rail. It 
was not until after some minutes that he replied, **I don't 
know just how you'd describe her. She's very good." 

"Good!" she repeated impatiently. **How like a hus- 
band — ^to give an epitaph. How is she good?" 

"Why, I don't know — ^I never thought about it — she's 
just good — ^that's all." 

Again that pungent smile of inquiry. **Come," she 
urged, "let's put it this way, then. What is her effect 
on you? How does she make you feel?" 

He was still hesitating when suddenly another question 
from her, flashed like a blade. "Tell me, Mr. Furinski," 
said Faith Severance, "are you in love with your wife?" 

Tliere are only a few people in the world who have the 
gift of making the personal inquiry sound impersonal. 
Faith Severance belonged to that few. That was the rea- 
son why her sudden question about Channah did not trou- 
ble Saul's real loyalty to his wife. It was the truth — • 
godlike, inexorable — ^which demanded his answer and the 
fact that it came through the lips of Faith Severance 
was a mere accident. 

He met her eyes squarely now. **What do you mean 
by being in love?" 
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She gave a long, low, little laugh. ^^Fm afraid," said 
she, **you have answered me." 

"But I want to know — ^what do you call being in love?" 
She shook her head back in that way which always gave 
him the sense of impetuous wings. **Being in love," said 
she; "it's the consuming wish to be near — not to care 
where you are going just so you can go with." Then, her 
yoice sinking to a splendid hush, she quoted, 

***Oh lyric love, half-angd and half-bird 
And all a wonder and a wild desire.' " 

A thrill ran through Saul — ^the sort of thrill he some* 
times felt at imagining an actress experiencing in real 
life the emotion which she created. Was it possible — ^he 
had never thought of her like that — yet she must haine 
felt this for some one — she could never have that glow in 
her voice if she had not. He stared at her hazily, almost 
dizzily. 

"Who said that?" hte asked at last. His low tone 
seemed to him startlingly loud. 

**Browning," she answered and immediately lost her 
look of a moment before. Once more she was the com- 
mentator, more vital in her observations than others in 
their experience. "Did you ever read him?" 

He shook his head. 

"What a pity! Browning is the great buccaneer of 
them all. He watched the human heart and watched and 
watched and then wrote down his watching. And so — 
well, there was a buccaneer who was so great that he be- 
came a creator. You must read him, if only" — this with 
a twinkle — ^**to learn something about yourself." 

"But I do that from you," retorted Saul swiftly. He 
was stretched now at full length on the deck and his f ace^ 
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propped on the hand of a supporting elbow, was turned 
towards her. "It seems to me,'* he added slowly, "I never 
even knew I had arms — ^till I met you." 

She laughed a little. "Perhaps that's a pity. After 
all, you remember what I once told you — creators mustn't 
be aware of themselves. But tell me — ^I'm really awfully 
interested — ^if you weren't in love with your wife, what 
made you marry her? Was it just the money she might 
bring you?" 

Saul shook his head. "No," said he slowly, "it wasn't 
that at all." He hesitated for a moment and then again 
came to the sense of truth — ^god-like, inexorable — ^knock* 
ing for his answer. "You see, it was this way," he began, 
and then he was telling her the whole story— how he had 
seen Channah that Easter Sunday, how he had after- 
wards met Bertha Heimerdinger and how finally he had 
run from her to Channah. 

Faith Severance watched him intently as he talked. 
^^So," said she as he came to an awkward pause — some 
instinct of loyal reservation had made him guard even 
from the impersonal ear of truth the words he had said 
as Channah opened the door to him that night — ^**So you 
ran from storm to peace — ^f rom the force that destroyed 
your work to the force that kept it alive? What made 
you*(lo it — do you realize?" 

He made no reply. Strange, he was thinking to him- 
self, that she should have hit on the very essence of his 
first impulsive cry to Channah. **Paths of life" — ^*Hhe 
force that kept it alive" — ^what magic was in this woman's 
brain? 

Then he realized that she was going on. ^^I under- 
stand it," he heard her saying. *^It's clear as anything 
to me. Do you know, Mr. Furinski, you're really one of 
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the moffti consistent characters IHre ever known? So 
many curious little complexities, such real subtlety of 
feeling, and yet — ^Heavens, how straight you run in one 
direction! Why do you know every time you make a 
decision it's because some kind of beauty calls you? You 
gave up your contracting business just because it was 
ugly and dull — -not because you hated to grind down your 
men. You ran from Bertha Heimerdinger because she 
was an ugly exhilaration — ^not because you thought you 
oW^ed anything to your wife. The fun of beauty — that's 
what always gets you, that's what you're always trying 
to protect* You knew that your wife meant peace — ^rest. 
She didn't destroy your ideas like Bertha Heimerdinger 
— she left you free ; yes, and at the same time she' com* 
forted you — ?' She broke off suddenly and looked awaj' 
from him. "Poor girl," she said softly, * Vhat a life !" 

Saul jumped to his feet and stared at her resentfully. 
"You don't need to say that," he cried; "Channah's got 
her own Itfe. She's more interested in business than I am 
myself." 

She too rose to her feet and now she put a hand on 
his sleeve. "Funny, funny Mr. Furinski," said she softly, 
**you really don't know much." 

He looked into her eyes under their delicate frame-like 
brows. He looked down at the white fingers on his coat- 
sleeve. And suddenly, without warning, he felt the ache 
in his heart. Both eyes and hand were kind — ^more so 
than they had ever been before — ^but their very kindness 
showed him the length and breadth of his ranoteness. 

When he left her he was running from that deep ache 
in his heart. Without realizing his direction, he found 
himself at the door of his state-room. In another instant 
he was standing before a picture of CSiaimah. 
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Passionately he caught up the little photograph and 
held it up before his eyes. But the passion was all of 
appeal and not of bestowal ; and as he summoned images 
of his wife — old images of tenderness and goodness saved 
from the past year's almost mechanical contact — ^it was 
to protect himself, not her. 

"Paths of life," he repeated over and over to himself. 
But the phrase with which he had found her that night 
after he ran from Bertha Heimerdinger, the phrase which 
once came to his Ups at every exalted moment, was 
now only a strong outward flurry. The words beat 
upon him, surrounded him, but never once entered his 
being. 

Only a few days before Saul would have been uncon- 
scious of what he was doing. Already, however. Faith 
Severance's habits of thought had had their effect. And 
with an honesty deeper than he had ever known he re- 
turned Channah's picture to its place. 

** What's the use," he said to himself wearily; **you can't 
feel Channah — ^you're only thinking her — ^not even that — 
just saying her. It's all over — ^it's been over for a long 
time — and with her just the same as with you. Now, this 
minute, you're thinking of Faith Severance — ^you're aching 
because she isn't thinking of you. Some of these days, 
though — oh, damnP' 

Once before in his life Saul had swum out to a dizzy- 
ing triumph. Once before his imagination had been fired 
by a sense of contrasts. Now, just as he had dreamed of 
quenching Bertha's mocking smile, he dreamed of what 
this woman should be if he could turn that impersonal gaze 
into something else. This task was harder ; this treasure, 
richer. Had she not revealed to him in one splendid mo- 
ment the glories of that far shore to which he strained? 
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'''Oh lyric love, half-angd and half-bird 
And all a wonder and a wild desire.'" 

Again he heard the hush of her voice, again he saw the 
light in her eyes. 

**I wonder what kind of fellow he could have been," 
groaned Saul. 

That afternoon he avoided Miss Severance. But at 
tea-time when the band was playing on the main deck he 
caught sight of her in the center of the familiar group 
of manufacturers. At a distance from this group, he 
saw that Faith was talking with more than her usual ani- 
mation. But as he drew near she broke off suddenly and 
all of them greeted him with that elaborate cordiality 
which indicates an intrusion. For a moment he hoveri 
miserably on the outskirts of the group. * Then, care- 
fully avoiding Faith's eye, he moved off. What was this 
business scheme which Faith was promoting? Why hadn't 
she included him in it? At least she might have told him 
what it was. Thoughts like these troubled him until he 
sat down beside Faith that evening. 

He had not meant to go near her at all. Stumbling 
upon her in a comer of the promenade deck where she 
was not accustomed to sit, he had merely touched his 
cap and walked on. There had been an instant's pleasure 
in thinking that she would find his withdrawal strange, 
but when she called after him that momentary sore grati- 
fication served only to show him the immensity of his 
present feeling. For two hours he was to have her all 
to himself, was free to listen to her voice, to watch each 
line of her face. "Not to care where you are going just 
so that you can go with" — ^like a boat-song rising above 
wind and F^ye her own words of that morning drifted 
with hinu 
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The fullness of this moment when he slipped into the 
chair next to hers was enough for him. He did not 
even speak. And it was some time before he realized the 
^change which had taken place in her. Head leaning 
wearily against the chair, hands drooping over the 
arms, the Faith Severance who sat imder the glare 
of the deck-lights was very different from the one he had 
known. 

**Has anything happened?" he asked, and the quality of 
his voice showed how much the change in her had stirred 
him. 

She shook her head. 

'*But you look so tired," he insisted, never taking his 
eyes from her face. **Here, let me wrap you up better — 
this wind goes through you like a knife." 

He rose and bent down over her and as he tucked the 
rug more tightly under her feet every distant thing in 
his nature rushed forward to the touch. 

Perhaps she felt it in him — ^that onward sweep of far 
waters — for she looked up at him in a slightly different 
way. **You're a dear boy, after all," said she softly, **and 
it's nice to have some one notice." 

Saul, waiting tensely for the least change in voice or 
face, noted the slight difference in that tone. **Doesn't 
everybody notice?" he asked, taking his place beside her 
and bending forward so as not to miss one shade of her 
presence. 

It seemed a long time before her answer came. **No," 
she answered at last; **hardly anybody, really. You 
know, creator" — and he saw that her forward look had 
now an amused wistfulness — ^^*I've been thinking about 
myself to-night and I've come to the conclusion that I'm 
only a stimulant — not a real influence." 
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He stared at the tugging line of ^ebrow, at the com- 
pressed upper lip with its flying corners, and no unmixed 
expression could have ever so touched his whole spirit. At 
the sight those far waters, rushing together, became a flood 
which carried away with it every ancient landmark. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

*T)o you know what you are to me?" said he, his voice 
shaking with tenderness. 

She gave him one startled look, '^o, no," said she in 
a low voice, **please don't." 

**Ah, but I must — ^you've got to know. Tve never felt 
about anybody in my whole life as I do about you. To 
me you're romance — ^why, Fve never been alive till I met 
you! And it doesn't make any difference to me whether 
I'm happy or unhappy — ^just so Fm with you. I knew 
that to-night when you called to me. I was sore then — 
I had made up my mind I'd leave you alone — ^you know 
how it is — ^I guess far back in my head I had the idea 
that I was going to make you miss me somehow. And 
then as soon as I heard your voice — ^well, I just kind of 
shut my eyes and — dived. It wasn't up to me any longer, 
I thought to myself — seeing you or not seeing you — and 
I was so glad everything just swam in front of my eyes. 
I knew then it didn't matter what you thought of me." 

She was looking away from him now. All he could see 
was flying strands of hair. 

*Tlease don't do that," he pleaded, **don't turn your 

head away. I'm not asking a thing from you — ^honest 

I'm not. This morning it was different. I had made up 

my mind then you had got to like me, too — oh, I'm vain 

enough, I guess — ^but now it's all different. I don't care 

— ^just so I can be with you. Please look at me — ^" 

She did turn to him then and it was almost as if she 

^7 
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were pulling her head against some physical obstruction. 
The slowness of the gesture thrilled him. But when he 
finally met her ejes he bowed reverently before the miracle 
of this new look — ^before this struggling yet dauntless 
yisioning. 

**YouVe made a mistake, Saul," she said very gently, 
using his name for the first time. **It's a sweet mistake, 
but — ^well, I can't let you make it." 

He lifted his head once more. **Ah, but it isn't," he 
began eagerly, passionately. 

**Wait," she interrupted, "wait till I tell you — " 

*^But I know," cried Saul, "and it's you — you — ^who 
have taught me." 

**Ah, but that is it — ^that is the whole point. I've taught 
you to know your own power, Saul. You aren't in love 
with me but with some power in yourself." Again he was 
going to interrupt, but almost petulantly she waved him 
aside. "No, no, wait — ^I haven't made you see yet — 
what you're really in love with is the effect I have on 
you." 

All his tenderness, waiting there to swoop down on 
her, caught at her words. "Of course it's your effect 
on me — ^isn't that being in love? Isn't that what we're all 
waiting for — ^the person who calls out the most from 
us?" 

She thought for a moment. **With most of us — ^yes! 
But with a creative mind like yours — ^I'm not sure you 
weren't right in marrying the wife that you did — the calm 
kind who is a refuge from your own energies." 

Saul shook his head stubbornly. "You may talk as 
much as you like, but I know. Why, I'm not myself when 
I'm with you — ^I'm a different person. You picked up a 
piece of wood and gave it life.' 
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With a faint smile she replied, ^^I found an engine and 
taught it that it was an engine." 

For a minute he made no reply. Then, bending for- 
ward with his hand tightening on the arm of her chair, 
he whispered gustily, "Do you have any idea how you 
make me feel when you smile like that? It's the loneliest 
thing I ever saw and the saddest and the sweetest — ^it 
makes me long to throw myself in between you and the 
world. Other people don't touch me much, I guess, but 
you — ^you're like the Winged Victory. Can you imagine 
how sorry you'd feel for her if you caught her sometime 
all tired out from her wings and her prow and just want- 
ing to rest somewhere in the back of the boat? That's 
the way you are to-night — a thousand times more lonely 
than any other woman when she's sad because you're gen- 
erally so strong. And you tell me I'm not in love with 
you — ^you could keep on saying that till we both are dead 
and I wouldn't believe you." 

The light of the deck, falling upon that thin, dark face, 
gave her the full force of his expression. Now as his 
words poured in upon her he had that beauty apart from 
contour, apart even from the habitual message of the 
spirit, which comes when a face full of cross-currents is 
suddenly flooded by one tremendous feeling. As she stared 
at this new Saul her eyes widened and deepened and in a 
dizziness of joy Saul saw that she struggled to do so, but 
could not look away. 

"Faith," he whispered. 

Still she tried to turn from the magic which he had 
created, and still her eyes lingered on his. And as they 
sat there the life of the ship — ^the noisy laughter of the 
group a little distance away from them, the footsteps of 
passing couples, some of whom stared curiously at the 
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isolated pair, the throb of a waltz from the orchestra in- 
side — ^made their silence more intense. 

And then suddenly she jumped to her feet and he saw 
her looking out to sea with eyes more imperious than he 
had ever known. 

**No, no," she cried, as he followed her to the railing; 
*Ve must stop — ^it's all been my fault — ^I had a weak 
mood, a black mood — deep down in my heart to-night I 
wanted some one to notice that I looked tired — ^it's been 
the shabbiest kind of flirting. I can't let you pity me — 
no, dear boy, not when there's nothing real to pity." 

He looked at her, at the gray necktie quivering over 
her shoulder, at the tempestuous strands of brown hair, 
and he realized in a dim way why she had never before 
looked so dauntless nor so splendid. It was her own spirit 
she was scanning now — ^no matter what the cost to her, 
she must bring the truth to him of what she saw there. 

**You see," she began and then stopped. 

**Yes," he answered tenderly. 

**Well, I don't deserve any sympathy — ^not really. I've 
got what I reaUy wanted out of life. 'For to admire and 
for to see' — ^you remember that line of Kipling's — ^well, 
that's the real me. The lady buccaneer !" She gave a short 
little laugh and then went on. **To-night I did feel lonely 
— ^I wanted some cozy little port of my own — ^but that 
was only a whim and-it isn't your whims that come true. 
I couldn't have been nearly so happy as I am if I had 
got the cozy port — ^that's why you mustn't feel sorry 
for me. We aU have such minutes — even we who are do- 
ing the thing we love best — there are always moods when 
our chosen life seems utterly worthless. But — and this 
is the real test — ^I should have had a great many more 
minutes of loneliness if I had led the average woman's 
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life. That's why you mustn't pity me, Saul— don't you 
see? It would be only a sentimentality if you did." 

Instinctively Saul found the right thmg to say. "Yes," 
he replied quickly, "but it isn't that. I don't feel sorry 
for you because you are feeling such and such a way. It's 
just because you are you.". 

The way in which he said it, the way in which his dark 
face again flooded with adoration, made her whole look 
change again. *^Don't," she cried sharply, "you make 
me — ^" As she halted sharply they both became aware of 
footsteps pausing directly behind them. 

"Wdl, well," Saul heard little Rubenstein's voice, "talk 
about steamer cases ! Freund and I have been around this 
deck 'bout twenty times and I betchu you two haven't seen 



us once." 



As they turned about to Rubenstein and Freund, Saul's 
mind grasped only one thing. It was the instant recovery 
of Faith's old manner. There was no affectation about it. 
With an ache in his heart Saul saw that she was reaUy 
interested in the business talk which followed. And as 
he followed voice and gesture he knew that she was again 
the buccaneer with her mutinous and unseeing* crew about 
her. "For to admire and for to see" — ^the words which 
she had quoted throbbed in his memory. Was it really 
true — ^was tfie personal only a whim in her life? 

He did not understand a word of what she said, of what 
any of them said, as he stood here beside her for the next 
half -hour. Now and then he replied with a monosyllable 
when somebody addressed him directly. His whole mind 
was a dumb, aching inquiry. 

When Freund and Rubenstein finally left them, Saul 
turned to her with eyes full of that inner questioning. He 
saw immediately, however, that he could not redeem that 
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mood of an hour before. Whatever spell with whicH he 
had been able to touch her had been of the briefest* And 
as he saw her face full of the old, alert, impersonal rang- 
ing, his heart sank. He knew now how spectacular had 
been that word of his about not caring how she felt. 
With every bit of mind and heart he wanted her back as 
she had been that moment when she had tried to look away 
from his eyes. 

**What a blind lot these manufacturers are," he heard 
her saying from out a long silence. **You know, I've been 
trying to bring Freund and some of these other men 
around to a really big idea of mine. I thought for a while 
I had the company all arranged, but no— they couldn't 
see it!" 

It took him a minute to realize that she was touching 
on the business scheme which Rubenstein had first hinted 
and which had given him that sore sense of exclusion after 
he saw her talking with the group that afternoon. When 
he did get her meaning, he had a flash of happiness — a 
happiness that was looking ahead. To be with Faith 
Severance, always with her — ^if not in one way, then in 
another — that was the urging back of his eager question. 
^What was the idea? Can't you tell me?" 
^Oh, of course, I don't mind telling you. I wanted to 
get one big dress manufacturer, another blouse one, an- 
other coat one, a suit man and a glove man — my idea of 
correlation, you see! I was going to advise them all on 
the trend of style — ^they were to have conferences — ^to 
work under one head — ^perhaps after a while we should 
have put them all under one name — " 

Under one name! He had a sudden dizzy inspiration. 
Leaning forward, looking up into her face, he outlined a 
plan. And when he left Faith Severance that night Saul 
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had joined with her in a tremendous business revolution. 
Yet in his state-room that night it was not of business 
of which he thought: That long, struggling look when she 
had not been able to free herself from him, the breathless, 
fearful "DonV which Rubenstein and Preund had inter- 
rupted — ^these were the gifts of that night — and as he 
went back to them now their dark withdrawal made them 
all the more golden and more urgent. 



CHAPTER XXX 

Bbfoxe Minnie Stone of Biddleton's and little Miss 
Griffiths of Lederhom's and all the other pilgrims of fash- 
ion had started out on their semi-annual pilgrimage to 
Paris, they had read of the Archduke Ferdinand's assassi- 
nation at Sarajevo. It had not seemed important to 
them. Another one of those Balkan disturbances, they 
had commented to themselves. Perhaps it might even in- 
fluence style — ^the Balkans were always doing that ! Next 
season Poiret might go in more for those embroideries 
and high colors and loose-flowing peasant sleeves, which 
had been the contribution of this part* of the map. That 
there was any larger signiflcance back of those newspaper 
headlines occurred to very few of them, even when on the 
boat they read of Serbia's reply to Austria's ultimatum. 

When, therefore, just two days after their arrival in 
Paris they heard the breathless, hurrying footsteps of 
war, each of these pilgrims of fashion tried to make ad- 
justment. Some, bewildered by the shock to the pivotal 
point of existence — ^Paris style — scuttled back to their 
own shores; others lingered paralytically by the old fa- 
miliar haunts ; only a few of them considered the opportu- 
nity for business in the world-crisis. 

To this last group belong Saul and Faith Severance. 

On Saturday afternoon, the thirty-first of July, the two 

sat together at one of the sidewalk tables of the almost 

desertal CslU de la Paix. That morning there had been 

all the signs of war. On the streets they had seen bearded 
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Frenchmen, tears rolling down their cheeks, kissing their 
soldier sons in farewell. At the small French hotel to 
which Faith had introduced Saul the white-faced, quaking 
little waiter had parted already from the white-faced, 
quaking little femme de chambre who was his wife. And 
every now and then troops of cuirassiers, sweeping majes- 
ticafiy down the streets, had left upon Saul's mind the 
impression of one single face — dark and clear-cut and 
with something deathless in the forward gaze under that 
bearded helmet. 

All these things had taken place in a Paris where every- 
thing else had moved as usual. At noon, however, in the 
twinkling of an eye, Paris changed to a city of pestilence. 
Shops were closed, banks were closed, caf ^s 'were deserted 
and in every direction, like maddened insects, cabs carried 
fleeing tourists and inhabitants. 

For a long time Saul and Faith watched in silence these 
whirling cabs with their jutting luggage. Then suddenly 
from far up the street came the boom of voices. It was 
a band of students singing the Marseillaise. Straggling, 
but with* torrential power, the students moved down the 
broad avenue to the Caf ^ de la Paix. As they did so men 
and women •from the sidewalks rushed out to join them. 
By the time the chanting, uneven procession was in front 
of the caf^ it had become a mob. 

Saul and Faith rushed to the curbstone. So did the 
few tourists, who were sitting at nearby tables. So did 
the waiters in their white aprons. Saul looked from the 
scene before him to the woman beside him. This gesture 
was involuntary. He had already formed the habit of 
seeing the world through her eyes. 

^^It's like a page out of the French Revolution^ isn't 
it?" he whispered, as the crowd swayed by. 
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, She made no reply* Chin lifted, eyes alight, she was 
feeling, Saul knew, something quite beyond him. Per- 
haps in that instant there quickened in him for the first 
time a faint, contemptuous thought for himself as the 
mean and cautious voyager who liked to look from his 
own port-hole at the shifting beauty and color of the 
world. Yet with this mixed a queer Uttle jealousy at his 
complete effacement from her thoughts. 

**How you do lose yourself in things!" he remarked 
almost petulantly, as they again took their places at the 
table. 

She looked at him for a moment without replying. 
•*No," she replied harshly, *Hhat isn't true. How I do 
lose myself in people that lose themselves — that's more to 
the point. Just now I had a moment — a wonderful mo- 
ment — ^when I caught the fire and exaltation of these 
people marching down the street. But it's gone now — 
and oh, how I wish what you said was true ! To go to- 
ward one thing without thinking— to feel the wretched 
little Tne going out into the us — ^why, I'd give anything 
in the world if I could lose myself !" 

He had never before heard her speak with so much pas- 
sion. Then, just as he was about to speak, came again 
that peculiar drawing down of the upper lip which sent 
the corners flying, that wistfulness amused at itself which 
he always found more tragic than any smile he had ever 
known. She caught his expression and in an instant her 
whole face changed. *^No, no," she cried gayly, "don't do 
that — don't pity me. You know," she spoke very deliber- 
ately, "I may decide to chuck everything and stay right 
on here in Paris." 

"Chuck everything?" he repeated in blank dismay. 
**What do you mean?" 
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"I mean what I once told you — ^I like life salty. And 
even if I can't be one with things, I can watch — ^yes, 
watch !" 

"But," gasped Saul, "how about our plan then?" 

"Plan? Ah, yes — there's the true creator for you again 
— ^war comes, but it can't shake him. He's still headed 
straight for his own little port. Defenses, defenses — 
you're made up of them! Remember Jane Austen — ^how 
she wrote on about rectories while Napoleon tore up the 
world?" 

"How I hate you when you talk like that," Saul flared. 
**What do you expect me to do? Give up my business 
and my family — just because I want a little extra season- 
ing?" 

"Bravo, little creator! Extra seasoning — sometimes, 
do you know it, you hit on an awfully good phrase?" 

"I wish you'd stop calling me that — ^little creator ! Isn't 
it enough that I'm tortured about you every minute — 
isn't it enough that now I have to see you willing to 
leave me when there's nothing — ^not in this world or the 
next — ^would make me leave you — ^without your making 
fun of me all the time?" 

Her face changed its expression. **Don't be angry, 
Saul," said she, and for an instant she lay her strong, 
square, white fingers upon his sleeve. 

He looked down at the fingers on his sleeve with a little 
rcisentment. It was moments like this — slight and infre- 
quent — ^which kept him headed towards his one great 
triumph. 

"You know," he heard her saying, **I've been thinking 
about us — about that plan of ours — and I've been won- 
dering whether it's quite fair — " 

"Fair? What isn't fair about it? Why, all my life 
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I've been just waiting to get ahead of these retaflers !" 

**No, but I mean fair to yoiir wife. You say she doesn't 
care for you any more — ^but she has helped you, she has 
worked hard at your business — '* 

She was interrupted by a high, shrill voice that reached 
out and caught at them like a prong. ^^Well, of all things 
— ^you two here together again" — ^Miss Griffiths of Leder- 
hom's, wan and frightened under her thick powder, was 
looking down at them — ^^*Say, ain't it just awful? Who'd 
have ever thought things were going to break like this? 
D'yuh suppose there are going to be any openings at all?" 

**Can't tell yet," answered Saul, as she sat down in the 
vacant chair at the table. **Why don't you stick round 
and see?" 

"Stick round!" almost screamed the buyer. **Why 
they're putting up signs already telling you that they'U 
put you at hard work if you don't get out of the country 
right away. Stick around ! I guess not. It's me for the 
U. S. A. Ain't it just my luck I had my passage back 
engaged on the Vaterland! Now what am I going to 
do?" 

**If I were you," said Faith kindly, **I'd stay here until 
after the mobilization is over — ^*' 

**And be put to hard labor," wailed Miss Griffiths. 
**That's what the signs say." 

**Nonsense," said Faith ; "that sign doesn't mean Amer- 
icans — ^it's just for Germans and Austrians." 

**But Lester Dix read it for me and he's been to col- 
lege ! And the rest of them are all running. I met Minnie 
Stone this morning in the American Express and she's 
beating it back fast as they'll take her." 

**You mean that's what she said," interposed Saul. 

*^Now, Mr. Furinski, don't you be sarcastic again. Of 
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course she's going back. Why, there aren't going to be 
any openings — ^Poiret's is all shut up already. What's 
the use of riskin' your life by staying?*' As she asked the 
question she happened to catch sight of something which 
quenched for a minute all the horrors of war. *'Well," 
cried she suddenly, her eyes rounding, "will you just look 
at what Lester Dix has got with him — look — she's wearin' 
an imitation aigrette!" The final syllable was lost in 
the scathing emphasis of the first, as she scanned the mil- 
linery of the woman now passing in front of their table. 

After she had left them Miss Severance gave Saul a 
gay little wink. ^'There's specialization for you," said 
she. "There are just two types of women in Doris Grif- 
fiths' mind — those who wear real aigrettes and those who 
wear imitation ones. Yet she isn't going to stay in Paris 
— ^not she ! There are only a few of them that will. And 
here's where you get your big chance. Pick up a few 
models — it doesn't matter how scrubby they are — adver- 
tise them as dresses from war-stricken Paris — ^why, don't 
you see, it's going to raise Polly Pepper stock a hundred 
per cent!" 

"Yes," agreed Saul, "if I can only get them!" 

**0f course you'll get them," she retorted. 

The following week the two of them made a round of 
the famous dressmakers establishments. The result was 
discouraging. In those brisk salons where during other 
seasons vendeuses chattered like angry sparrows, where 
model after model flashed before the bewildered American 
buyer, was now utter prostration. Some of the places 
were actually boarded up. Others, bleak salons which 
had the chill of a ball-room after the guests have de- 
parted, were presided over by a solitary vendeuse who, 
with a little shrug, protested that she had nothing. At 
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the last establishment they visited they were met by tiie 
disconcerting information that another American had 
been there before them. 

In the end, however, Saul succeeded in picking up per- 
haps twenty models from some of the smaller dressmakers. 
These he rushed to the point of embarkation in hampers 
loaded upon a specially licensed truck. It was only when 
he and Faith stepped upon the homeward bound boat 
that they discovered who was the American buyer that 
hdd bought up all the models of the last big establish- 
ment which they had tried. It was Minnie Stone of Bid- 
dleton's; and as she and Saul greeted each other each 
wondered which would be the first to show. 

Eight days after this a boat discreetly canvased from 
the observation of possible German pursuers docked at 
West Twenty-third Street. And, standing beside Faith 
Severance, Saul met the eyes of his wife straining to him 
from the pier. He waved his cap at her and found in 
the energy of that gesture a relief from sudden suffocat- 
ing embarrassment. Then, turning swiftly to Faith, he 
tried to say something and failed. Had she been looking 
at him his eyes would have told her that he was going 
back to a dead world. Faith, however, had her face 
averted. She was intent upon the figui:es on the pier. 

**There she is,'' she cried quickly; "I just recognized 
her! What a lovely, seeing face she has — so much more 
beautiful than the photograph you showed me." 

He made no reply. To the deep wretchedness of this 
moment Channah was irrelevant. And as he picked up 
his bag, as he began to press upon the slow footsteps in 
front of him, his heart sickened. If Faith had felt as he 
did, there might have been even happiness in the shared 
wretchedness of their parting. 
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**Don't — quite — ^^ He heard Faith's voice beside him 
— ^breathless, fearful — ^just as it had been that one night 
on the steamer. The broken whisper was more poignant 
than any completion. And as he realized what she was 
about to say, as he understood from that one last plung- 
ing look into her eyes that she was asking him not to 
forget her, the outer scene rocked in another vision of his 
triumph* 
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As Channah met him on the dock Saul realized swiltly 
that she had changed. That instant when she had thrown 
her one arm about his neck, that quick, ahnost fierce pres-* 
sure of his face to hers — ^this was very different from the 
casual farewell she had given him when he sailed. It was 
different even from other^ reconcilements of theirs. Then 
there had always been something wise, something tender 
and something infinitely saddened in her returning* eyes. 
Now — even in his tumultuous absorption with Faith Sev- 
erance — ^he knew that it was shocking to find in his wife's 
face that which he did. 

He never remembered much that happened after that 
moment of greeting. The customs house officers — Chan- 
nah beside him — that tall figure of which he was conscious 
every second standing in the alphabetical group so far 
from his own — ^the ride up Fifth Avenue in the taxi — 
all these were blurred in that one distinct moment when 
he entered his place of business and greeted Gersten Ap- 
plebaum. 

"Well, hello, Saul, whatchu mean by ut? Here we 
send yuh over to Pawrus tuh pick up models and yuh 
pick up a war!" 

Saul looked at the weazened face, the sly, watery blue 
eyes, the straw hat pushed back to show an ugly red 
crease on the forehead, and a wave of repulsion passed 
over him. This ugly little gnome was his merchandise 
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man. He had actually allowed himself to be guided by 
somebody as mean and common as Grersten Applebaum. 

Grersten allowed him no time for a reply. "It ain't a 
bad idea, at that," he was saying. "Take ut from me, 
boy, this war's gonna help us Amurican manufacturers a 
lot. Look at what it's gonna do-^-close up Pawrus — • 
make us guys over here create the styles and the fabrics 
— ^why, it's the chanct uh a lifetime." 

Saul forced himself to look at the other. **You think 
we're going to do a lot this year?" asked he. 

"Thmk? I know ut." 

"And how about the retailers?'* 

Gersten pedaled the air softly with one hand at the same 
time that he threw back his head a little and with half- 
closed eyes nodded to and fro. **Say, there ain't nuthin' 
tuh ut," said he, keeping up this gestural accompaniment. 
"I guess mebbe I ain't been busy while yuh were away!" 

With the polite and remote smile of a man who has 
been asked to look over somebody's post-card album, Saul 
listened to his merchandise manager. "And what have 
you been up to now?" he asked finally. 

"Me? I been takin' a trip. Remember that man in 
Vicksburg — the one that said our Polly Pepper models 
for women wouldn't fit even a poor relative?" 

Saul nodded, still politely. 

**Well, it seems he was dead right. Here we've been 
goin' on the theory that all women was born free and 
equal sizes. But listen, Saul — ^they ain't — ^not for a min- 
ute. What's a perfect thirty-six in the cornbelt's an im- 
perfect thirty-eight in Kentucky and Virginia. There's 
a big dif'runce in the American woman — see? In the 
Middle West she grows big, in the South she grows sweet 
and tasty, out in the Far West again she ain't so big and 
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in New England — ^well, there she am't much thicker'n a 
paper-doll." 

**And what are you going to do about that?*' asked 
Saul sharply. For the first time his interest was not re^ 
mote. He saw in this criticism something which he could 
utilize in the development which he and Faith had worked 
out. 

"I'm comin* to that. What Channab and the pattem- 
maker'n me have been trying to work out is a correct 
scale uh sizes for dif'runt communities. The thirty-sixes 
we send tuh our Southern agents ain't gonna be the same 
we send to our Middle Western agents nor they again the 
same we ship tuh the Far West. Aw, it's the real dope. 
I've written tuh all our men'n they're crazy about the 
idea." 

"Sounds all right to me," replied Saul. **And how 
about that fellow in Ohio — ^the one that said he couldn't 
sell Polly Peppers off the front table on the main aisle." 

"Aw, him? Say, that was funny, though! I went tuh 
see him on my trip— one uh those old guys that's afraid 
tuh keep anything in stock for fear he'll get outta it right 
away — yuh know the kind I mean? Well, I found he had 
marked Polly Peppers at twenty-five doUahs instead of 
twenty-two-fifty. *What yuh doin' that for?' says I. 
And whatchu think the poor old piece uh cheese answers 
me? 'Because I got tuh mark 'em at twenty-five tuh get 
twenty-two-fifty,' says he. Now whatchu know about 
that?" 

Saul shrugged his shoulders. **0h, they're all alike — 
these retailers — ^if it isn't one thing it's another." 

Gersten looked at him sharply. **Yuh take ut cooler'n 
yuh used tuh," remarked he. "Yuh usedta foam at the 
mouth every time yuh mentioned a buyer.^ 
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Saul saw a reason for defending his indifference. 
"Well," said he, **to tell you the truth buyers nor anything 
else seem to matter to me just now. I'm too tired out 
from what I've been through." 

"Tired out!" scoffed Gersten. **What would yuh ah 
been here, I wonder. Hot ! I never felt anything like ut. 
And if yuh did happen tuh get any breeze yuh had tuh 
shoo ut away for fear ut might blister yuh. Tired 
out! Yuh oughta talk when here was Channah'n me 
workin' our heads off while yur were enjoyin' the ocean- 
trip." 

There was real rancour in Gersten's tone — a feeling 
that must have been growing all through Saul's nonchalant 
acceptance of his manager's conversation. As he noted 
this Saul became uneasy. Both in Gersten and in Chan- 
nah — Channah who since their arrival in the office had not 
said a word — ^he felt hostile speculation. They had no- 
ticed the change in him. They were exploring that change 
by separate by-paths. Some day, however, those by- 
paths would converge. He dreaded the day when they 
should both discover his great business plan. 

That afternoon he and Channah took one of the West 
Shore trains to the Catskills resort where the children 
had spent the entire summer with their nurse. It was a 
hot, steamy day and the car was packed. Among those 
about him Said recognized several men in the garment 
trade. All of them had their families with them and as 
Saul watched the faces of these men who could be so mer- 
ciless in business it seemed to him that they were all 
marked by an oily possessiveness. They joked with their 
•wives, they beamed on their children. For these children 
— discontented, sticky-fingered little wretches — they 
trotted up and down the train corridor and plumbed per- 
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petually the depths of tidal baskets for everlasting choco- 
lates and bananas. 

With his hat pulled down over his eyes and his arms 
folded Saul tried to look out of the window. All in vain. 
The figures in the car possessed him. It seemed to him 
indecent that little Abe Fruhling over there, a weazel- 
faced runt who beat his operators down to the ground, 
should be bending upon his two peevish boys that smile 
of luscious solicitude. Bah! Was this the rule of life — 
that one should take from one's neighbor to give to one's 
own? Was family life only a horrible mechanism, a mere 
ugly intensification of the ego? His thoughts were so 
sick that for a time even the prospect of seeing his own 
children was tinged by them, Joey! Ah, yes, he, too, 
was part of this selfish mechanism. 

And then suddenly his thoughts floated out from the 
squalid car, away from beaming husbands and fat, satis* 
fied wives and children who gobbled. He was again on the 
upper deck of an outgoing steamer. Wind and wave and 
the throb of the engine were all with him and there under 
the sky, necktie and loose hair quivering about her, looked 
out a face that was set — ^forever set— on the far coast- 
line. In a sharp, sweet spasm of memory he heard again 
her last word of this morning. "Ah, Faith, Faith," he 
cried to himself with a groan, "if you only knew !" 

There is a point where the silence between two people 
who have lived together becomes, not a division, but a 
blinding unity of thought. He was not surprised there- 
fore at a sudden question from his wife. 

"Did you see much of Miss Severance?'' asked Chan- 
nah. 

"Oh, yes,'* replied Saul carelessly. **She was awfully 
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kind to me right straight through. By the way, what 
did you think of her?" 

The last question was not premeditated. It had come 
from him une;spectedly in response to his himger to hear 
her name, no matter what the source. 

"I only had a moment to see her," said Channah gravely, 
*^but she's awfully handsome and — ^well, sure of herself." 

"Wonderful mind she's got. You just ought to hear 
that woman talk about business." 

Channah made no reply and for a long time they sat 
in silence. Once or twice he stole a look at her as she 
sat beside him and he noticed that she had aged in these 
past weeks. The skin that he had once thought like 
a pale golden rose — ^its tint was now negative where once 
it had been positive. Cheek and throat above the snowy 
ruffles of her navy blue dress were sallow and the eyes 
which looked out straight ahead of her seemed dull. 

It did not touch him — ^this observation. From the mo- 
ment that he had seen her first on the dock he had felt 
that Channah belonged to a dead world. The recklessness 
in her eyes during that first moment of greeting had 
shocked him because it disturbed the seemliness of his 
memories of that world. Since then he had felt nothing 
save intense embarrassment. He had asked about the 
children and the business. Now he could think of nothing 
else to say. 

At last, after he had racked his brains for some time, 
he said suddenly, "Oh, how about that old suede-cloth? 
Did Gersten sell it?" 

The question had been merely mechanical and he could 
not have told afterwards what had been her answer. 



CHAPTER XXXn 

The Hotel Imperial was staged for the nymphs and 
satyrs. As one approached it by the motor-bus which 
met the three-forty train at Saugerties one expected at 
every curve of the embowered road some glimpse of fright- 
ened woodland dancing, some shy, entreating strain of 
oaten pipe. When, therefore, the visitor heard far down 
the steep road which led to this retreat the click of 
pinochle chips from the front veranda he was justified in 
resenting certain discrepancies. 

Certainly there was nothing of sylvan elusiveness about 
the hotel itself. Here life moved along In a firm pattern 
and according to dynasties. There was the dynasty of 
the pinochle players who all day long shifted their table 
to escape the sun. There was the dynasty of the children 
who all day long disturbed the pinochle players by run- 
ning scudder wagons the length and breadth of the ver- 
anda. And finally there was the dynasty of wives who, 
whether looking at the Syrian woman's fancy work in 
the morning or doing their own fancy-work in the late 
afternoon, always flanked the front entrance. 

As Saul approached the setting with which he had be- 
come so familiar before his trip abroad his heart sank 
even deeper than it had there on the train. And this was 
the place he had thought so desirable, to which he had 
once looked forward as the climax of material bounty? 
Heavens, how ugly, how stupid, how settled ! What would 
Faith Severance think if she could see him here? 

298 
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"Where are ihe children?'* he asked Channah, as they 
mounted the veranda steps. 

"I suppose Miss Sedgeley is just getting them up from 
their naps," replied Channah. "You see we didn't know 
just when your boat would arrive." 

And then from the other end of the veranda where the 
pinochle players were now installed he heard frantic cries 
of "Father, father — there's father." Two little white 
figures had broken away from the control of their 
English nurse and were running to him with all their 
might. In a moment he had gathered them both in his 
arms. 

From this embrace Joey finally looked up with an air 
of disappointed investigation. ** Where's your ship? I 
don't see your ship?" he said in his clear little voice. 

*'Ship? What does he mean, Channah?" The beaming 
inquiry, the elated tone — ^now for the first time since his 
return Saul was at ease. He was sharing his thought with 
his wife. 

**0h," explained Channah and she too seemed more 
natural now, **he's been talking all the time about the 
ship you were bringing home with you. He thought it 
was one of those little toy ones you sail on the pond." 

**So that's it? Sorry, Joey, but that boat's being fixed 
up — it got all broken by the waves, you see." 

**What are waves?" asked the younger boy, his blue 
eyes, which were so like Fania's, wrinkling now with the 
expectation of catching something new. It didn't really 
matter what it was. Toys, words, people — ^they were all 
the same to this avaricious two-year-old. 

"I know, I know," cried Joey with exultant erudition, 
"I saw them once when I was a baby. They're in the 
water when there's a very great deal of water.' 
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**Listen to the way he pronounces his words,** cried 
Saul, turning to Channah. 

**Ye8, of course, but he was doing that before you went 
away. Don't you remember?" 

It didn't seem to Saul that he remembered anything 
about his children. Their faces, their talk, the soft little 
way they felt close to him — ^what made them so wonder- 
fully new? How could he ever have been swept so far 
from them? As he held them there in his arms he had a 
brief, almost a blissful, compromise with the Hotel Im- 
perial. 

In the evening, however, after the children had gone to 
bed he felt again the old sense of a dead world. Now that 
night was here the pinochle players had retreated to a 
small room near the office; the wives who flanked the 
veranda were sitting with an air of permanent deposit 
against the walls of the ball-room; the most of the chil- 
dren were in bed and a new dynasty ruled the Hotel Im- 
perial. It was the empire of Youth — ^Youth untremulous 
and even a bit cynical. Suddenly indeed it seemed to Said 
that the whole world was an ark for couples in their teens. 
A part of the time they were dancing, but long intermis- 
sions created the impression that they were continually 
swarming the veranda and the hotel grounds. 

**You're gettin* that twinkle down something great,'* 
said a youth with a Teddy Bear hair-cut and a mouth 
that hung loosely open in eternal readiness to take the 
conversation away from the unvigilant. 

"Oh, Mr. Rosenheim, how can you say that when I 
kept walking on your feet all the time?" 

The couple had stopped in front of the chairs where 
Saul and Channah sat alone on the wide veranda and as 
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they moved over to the raQing Saul saw the young man 
give the girl's arm a conquering squeeze. 

"Don't you ever worry about my feet, little girl," he 
was saying. "It's all a question of who's tramping on 
'em — ^see?" 

They talked there for about five minutes during which 
time Mr. Rosenbaum voiced a glib dissatisfaction with the 
universe. There weren't any good cars except the im- 
ported ones, this hotel was getting on the bum, the win- 
ter's plays hadn't been any good, — even the Follies were a 
bore. To all these comments the girl replied in giggles 
and an occasional, **My, Mr. Rosenheim, aren't you just 
too sarcastic." 

As Saul, taking deep draughts of his cigar, listened to 
this conversation he was suddenly stricken again with the 
futility of it all. This dissatisfied youth he identified as 
the son of a rich coat manufacturer. The girl, he thought 
he knew, was the daughter of a banker. Both fathers had 
fought their way from poverty, had battled then to fix 
the scene which they had reached and both had undoubt- 
edly bent upon these children the smile of luscious solici- 
tude which had so sickened Saul on the train. And what 
was it all for? That these children might grow up to 
be conscious of the defects of their luxuries. Fifteen years 
from now his own boys might be as cheaply critical as 
this offensive youth with the Teddy Bear hair-cut. As 
he sat here, the Hotel Imperial held up remorselessly his 
own stale success. 

He stole a look at his wife. How still she looked sit- 
ting there beside him — ^the face turned out towards the 
dark valley, the parted hair carved about her cheek, the 
folds of her soft blue net calm about her throat. Channah 
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always looked like that-*-quiet and deep — ^not like an- 
other woman he knew, another woman who, even on the 
calmest day, seemed a-stir with invisible wings. 

More closely he examined the clear-cut face beside him. 
What was she thinking as she looked out over the dark 
valley? Did she, too, realize that they had become part 
of an invincible mechanism, that their thoughts moved 
only in unison when they were in the presence of their 
children? Or was the beat of the individual heart still 
strong in her? Did it sometimes claim more than habit? 
Had that been the meaning of that recklessness which he 
had seen in her eyes to-day as she greeted him? 

And then for the first time the thought of a Channah 
crying out at what they had become, at what he had be- 
come, pierced his callousness. For the first time he won- 
dered if there had not been something deliberate in her 
business absorption of this past year? Had her disap- 
pointment in life and in him driven her to work? Yet 
even now did the loss of the emotional sometimes goad 
her to furious, unloving protest? Looking at the grave 
curve of the lips, he half-grasped the truth. Quickly, 
impulsively, he put his hand over hers. The fibigers under 
his made no response. He gripped them all the tighter, 
gripped them until they must have hurt. "Stop think- 
ing, stop caring,*' — ^that was the meaning of his pres- 
sure. 

As they sat thus a bell-boy came out from the office, 
"Mr. Furinski," he bawled, "telegram, sir." 

It was light enough to read there on the veranda, but 
Saul's first impulse was to escape, to take Faith's tele- 
gram some place where no one could see him read it. 
Jumping to his feet, he strode into the office, Channah 
followed immediately after. 
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'Who can it be from?" he heard her asking. 

Saul made no answer. Standing in the bright light of 
the office, he felt his face growing grim from the eiFort to 
appear unconcerned. Slowly he tore the message open. 
Then, wheeling from her, ostensibly that he might get 
more light, he read, "Meet me to-morrow at six at the 
Holland House. Have seen our men and things look 
great. F." 

**An3rthing serious?" asked Channah. 

**0h, no," replied he carelessly, "just that I have to 
go to town to-morrow on business — something about my 
showing of Paris models." 

He might have carried it oif had it not been for the 
sudden flooding happiness which overtook him at sight 
of that single initial. It said so much — ^that **F" — of 
understanding, of sharing. It brought before him so 
dizzily the thought of her last whispered word on the 
boat that his whole face was transformed. 

Channah stood there watching him as he crumpled tiiie 
telegram in his hand and when Saul looked up at her at 
last he was whirled violently out of his own mood by the 
change in her. Bitterness, anger, disdain, a tormented 
thing which peered at him hideously — ^was he seeing these 
in Channah's serene eyes? He stared at her in widening 
horror, a horror which made everything stand still. It 
seemed to him that they were caught in an immortal 
mood — ^he and his wife — ^that they would stand forever 
in this ugly room staring at each other with this same 
ugly division of soul. 

Because of this sense of eternal fixity, he noted with a 
singular distinctness everything that was going on about 
them. A stout matron, loaded with diamonds, who came 
out of the ball*room blowing the air outward with her 
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under-lip over an upper lip beaded with perspiration; a 
youth of twenty standing in a circle of girls illustrating 
Maurice's best steps; a handsome dark woman calling 
out to her small boy just as he was sticking his finger 
in the goldfish bowl, "What did I tell you, Guruld — can't 
you leave them blooded fish alone?" — ^by way of these he 
could always afterwards come back to the horror of this 
hour. 

At last he turned, away from Channah's eyes — ^he could 
bear them no longer — and in that instant she made a 
little blind movement to the door. He hurried after her 
out to the veranda and as he did so he tried to think 
what she would say, how he would answer her. 

But she gave hun no time for thought. Wheeling upon 
him suddenly as they came to a quiet corner, she held him 
by a look of passion so vast that he quailed before it. 

**0h, why did you marry me at all?" The lowness of 
her voice made its fury more intense. Helpless, dazed, 
he stood there looking at her, at the struggling breath 
under those still folds of net, at the clenched hands, the 
tormented eyes. 

"You never were in love with me — ^no, never — ^I tried to 
fool myself, but deep down in my heart I always knew — 
knew the reason you wanted to marry me." Her smolder- 
ing whispers poured out upon him more and more rapidly, 
densely, suffocatingly. "Shall I tell you why? It was 
only because you wanted peace. Do you hear that? 
Peace, peace, peace — I want you to hear — I want you to 
remember — ^then you will see how utterly mean you have 
been — ^yes, even you will see it." 

Horrible strangers in her eyes, horrible strangers in 
her deep, reedy voice — even amid this furious throng he 
was struck by one thing: She was saying the same words 
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about his love for her that Faith Sever; nee had said. 
Women — silent women — ^watching women — the world was 
filled with men who fought and women who judged them 
as they fought ! 

"I gave you what you asked — God knows I tried to 
give it to you — for — even if you were not — ^in love with 
me — I was with you. Yes, when I hate you most — even 
then — ^you — charm me.'' Her breath had been struggling 
and now at the last two words a sob broke from her. 

That sob brought him to her side. He tried to put an 
arm about her. 

"No, no,'* she cried, shrinking violently away from 
him, "let me go on — ^I want you to hear. I'm not claim- 
ing anything for what I gave you — ^how could you think 
so? I didn't help y<^ — ^I didn't give to you — ^because 
you asked me — ^no, no! It was for me — ^myself — ^" and 
she struck her breast with one clenched hand. **From 
the very first moment I saw you — ^that Easter morning 
— wanting the thing in front of you — ^being so afraid you 
would not get it — I — ^wanted to comfort you. What was 
it you wanted so hard, I wondered to myself, and what 
made you so afraid? Then, from that very moment — ^I 
began — to — ^love you. I wanted to — ^keep you — ^f rom be- 
ing afraid — ^" The whispers were broken now by gasps 
more terrible than the sobs which they kept back and as 
she stopped Saul's heart began to break with pity. 

"Channah, Channah," he cried, and again he tried to 
touch her. 

Again she recoiled. **No, no," she cried harshly, "let 
me tell you — ^I have just begun. I tried so hard always 
to understand — ^what it was that made you — afraid. 
Something inside me was so sure — ^I wanted you to feel 
that way, too. And then — ^when I saw you — sly and 
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hard and dishonest — ^I was so heartbroken — ^I wanted jou 
to be different. Sometimes — after you deceived me — 
after you did some crooked little thing — ^most of all — 
after you beat down your men in that strike — ^I — hated 
you — ^yes, I hated you. And you saw it and were — an- 
noyed!'* She gave a wild little laugh as she threw out 
the last word and after that bitterness seemed to give 
her back control of her voice. 

"Yes, it was all you could feel — ^just annoyance. You 
were so vain you could not bear it — ^my ever judging you. 
You wanted to look up to me — ^look up to me and do as 
you pleased. I didn't really touch you — ^no, not once — 
the thing you wanted from me — ^tKe peace and comfort 
— ^that was something outside you — something you 
thought you didn't have to work for. That was what I 
meant that evening — ^you remember — ^before Joey was 
bom — ^when I asked you if I wasn't something outside 
you — ^if you really did need me.'' 

Her voice now was quiet and less rapid and she was 
looking at him with a coldness more impenetrable than 
had been those thronging passions of a minute before. 

"That was always what I wanted, Saul — ^to understand 
what made you afraid and then to make you understand, 
why I was not. I always stopped hating you — ^I always 
came back to you. ^He's afraid,' I said to myself, Hhat's 
what makes him do dishonest things. And maybe — ^if I 
stay with him and love him enough — ^I can make him see — * 
it was just as if you were a terrified little boy — ^I had 
to come back to you as long — ^" She hesitated here to 
look at him with eyes where nothing was left but her judg- 
ing mind — clear, pitiless and, it seemed to him, limitless — 
and then very distinctly she added, "as long as there was 
any chance." 
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^*Chance?'* he repeated dully, "chance of what?*' 

**0f your ever being touched by me," she answered 
slowly; "of your ever really needing what I could give 
you. Oh," she cried with sudden harshness, **don't think 
it was easy — ^I saw you getting harder — ^I saw myself — 
the real me — ^that wasn't just part of your business and 
your children — ^meaning less and less to you. Once — 
when I first met you — you had needed me — yes, even 
though you were not in love with me, you always needed 
me. You had never taken the trouble to understand me 
— ^you were quite content to put me apart like a saint — a 
saint who mustn't ever influence you, of course — ^but when 
you were in trouble you came to me — ah, yes, when you 
failed you wanted me — ^and the comfort which you couldn't 
understand. But that — that was before you got what 
you wanted." She paused here and the bitterness which 
had left her eyes came back to her lips in a faint little 
smile. 

**What do you mean?" whispered Saul. 

*^1 mean that as long as a man is running — running 
and afraid — he needs to know there is some one with him. 
When you were trying to get your prize, when you were 
afraid — ^you needed me. I was peace to you — a little 
outside peace that you could go to when you wanted it. I 
used to wait then for a word — a look — something to show 
me — ^I was always hoping you would come to see — ^that 
the thing which you wanted so much wasn't the real prize, 
after all — ^you had found it out once — ^something had 
changed you then — and I thought if I stayed by you — 
you would see it again. And then — ^well, you got your 
prize. The excitement of life was over — ^the excitement 
of running. You didn't need peace then — ^what you needed 
was some other kiikd of excitement. I could touch you 
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perhaps when you were a failure. I was nothing to j€nL 
when you were a success." 

He looked at her now in stupefaction more dense than 
he had yet known. So this was what she had been think- 
ing right straight along — as she kissed him, as she worked 
for him, as she took care of his children! Again he saw 
the world filled only with men who fought and with women 
who watched and judged. Perhaps even those satisfied 
wives on the train to-day — did they track each smile, 
each gift, each look, with a question? 

But she was going on now, was weighing each word be- 
fore she spoke. **Do you remember the evening you came 
home — ^that day you had first got the idea of the label 
dress? I had had a hard day with the children and the 
house, I was all tired out — and — ^it annoyed you. You 
started to quarrel with me — do you remember? It hadn't 
been the first time — you had been like that quite often. 
But that evening for the first time I saw what it all meant. 
You didn't want peace any more — ^you had married me 
for that — ^but it wasn't what you wanted — ^not now. I 
tried hard not to believe what I knew — ^I told myself you 
were restless and irritable because your work didn't in- 
terest you — ^but deep down in my heart I knew— even aft- 
erwards when I kissed you I realized — ^that this was the 
end." 

Her voice sunk to a whisper that made more solemn 
those last words. The end! Channah leaving him for- 
ever — ^his old world swept away — even in the madness of 
these past weeks he had never once thought of that. It 
was the startled look in his eyes at which she now caught. 

"Yes," she cried savagely, "the end ! Oh, the meanness 
of it — if I could only make you see — ^if there was only 
some way of hurting you — ^you wanted me when you were 
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afraid — ^then when you got what you wanted I wasn't 
necessary. You succeeded and then you didn't need me. 
It was excitement you were hungry for — ^that's what made 
you quarrel with me those days." 

Saul's mind that had been trying to break through the 
ring of bewilderment at last found an answer. **But,'' 
said he slowly, after a long silence, ^^I hadn't succeeded 
then — ^I was just starting my big business." 

**You had succeeded enough to show me what you would 
be like afterwards. You had made money — ^you had got 
assurance — ^you felt yourself so hard that nothing out- 
side could interfere with you now. And for a while- 
just after you started the label dresses — ^the fun of mak- 
ing things — ^that was your excitement. You didn't quarrel 
with me any more — ^you just accepted me. I saw you 
getting farther and farther away — ^I saw that I meant 
nothing to you — ^that nobody meant anything to you — r 
no," she cried passionately, seeing the look that came to 
his eyes, "not Joey, either! Joey means you — a dearer 
you — something that you must protect — something 
that makes you harder and harder — ^but you don't 
love him. Love," she repeated, throwing back her head 
impatiently, scornfully. **Love means trying to under- 
stand. There, I want you to hear that — ^it's everything I 
have been trying to tell you — that's what I was always 
waiting for you to find out." 

Saul's bewilderment had gone now. Keenly he was 
listening to every word that Channah said and it was 
proof of some new, strong growth in his nature that there 
was no resentment at what he heard. Impersonally, even 
with a kind of satisfaction in her mental precision, he 
followed Channah's arraignment. 

^Ohy how yain you are," she cried, and the calmness 
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of that judging mind disappeared before old memories of 
a more passionate judgment, ^%ow utterly, unbelieyably 
vain! You don't want to understand people — ^you are 
afraid always it will hurt — ^in one way or another — ^that's 
what you were afraid of from the first — ^it wasn't just 
people and outside things — ^it was something in yourself. 
If you had understood you mightn't have been able to be 
just as hard and dishonest as you wanted to be. That's 
why you preferred just to say I was good — ^if you had 
felt, if you had tried to find out what made me good — 
you couldn't have done the things you did." 

Her hands were clenched now and he could see the 
pulses throbbing in her throat. Yet emotioA was still 
strangely immixed in the scene. All the time he listened 
to these last words he was hearing another woman. **The 
fun of beauty — ^that's what you're always trying to pro- 
tect" — ^wasn't that what Faith Severance had said to 
him? There was a difference between that and what his 
wife was saying, yet how strange that the two should have 
hit upon that one thing — self -protection. 

And then suddenly he was brought back by something 
fhat called out all the will to test his own personality. 



CHAPTER XXXTTT 

*^0h, don't think I am telling you this because I want 
you back. That's all over," he heard Channah saying* 
**But before I do go — ^youVe got to hear me through — 
even/' she added stingingly, "if you won't let yourself 
understand. I was telling you how when you got your 
prize — ^you didn't need me any longer. I saw it — ^I didn't 
raise a finger — and — ^I stopped waiting — for you — ^to see. 
You thought I didn't care — ^you thought I worked at your 
business because I liked it. Liked it !" she hurled out the 
word. "I hated it as I would the drug that made me 
happy — ^that made me forget. Hating it and wanting it 
too — that's the way I went on. And for a while I did 
stop feeling you — ^you were nothing to me — ^nothing." 
She paused on the word for a moment's wild taste of her 
triumph and then he saw her drop her head. **Then when 
you were away — ^I got to thinking — ^life is bo terrible 
when you think of it just as so many releases — and that's 
what mine was now — ^just so many hours when I wouldn't 
let myself feel pain — ^I said to myself I didn't care what 
you were — ^I would take just the shell — as so many women 
do — ^I was so mean to-day on the dock — " 

For the first time Saul was cut. This scorn for herself 
because she had been willing to have him, this limitless 
disdain that lowered her voice to a whisper — all his old 
will to power rose to meet her now. Witib a violent ges* 
ture he caught her wrists in his. 

ail 
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'^Listen, Channah, you're mad. What you've said about 
me — ^lots of it anyway — ^is true. I know that I've been 
mean and selfish — ^perhaps you're right when you tell me 
it's been because I wouldn't let myself see. But what 
you're thinking now is not true — it's madness. I am go- 
ing in to see Miss Severance to-morrow, but I'm going on 
business. Wait till you hear what I've got to tell you — 
then you will see for yourself." 

She waited a moment until a laughing couple passed 
them. Then, her lips half-parted, she looked up at him 
fearfully. 

•'No, no," she whispered, **don't — ^I've made up my 
mind — ^I can't go through this all over." 

Her words, her look, shamed him through and through, 
but he pressed down the shame under that conquering 
energy of his. **Listen, Channah — ^you thought I acted 
strangely to-day — that I wasn't myself — to-night when 
that wire came you saw my face change. Do you know 
what made it change? It was because I found out from it 
that my big plan had succeeded." 

*'And what is this plan?" breathed Channah, still with 
that fear of him in her eyes. 

"It's this: We're going to cut out the retailers — see? 
We're going to start a chain of Polly Pepper stores all 
through the country — ^not just I but a lot of other fel- 
lows Miss Severance is lining up — ^there's to be a waist 
man and a millinery man and a shoe man and a suit man 
— ^they're all to be incorporated under one name — ^PoUy 
Pepper. You see, Channah, isn't it enough to make a 
man crazy — ^to know that at last he's going to get the 
upper hand? After all these years of trying I've found 
a way to get ahead of the retailer." 

For an instant she stared at him with widened eyes, ir" 
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credulous eyes, eyes from which had gone out all light of 
personal issue between them. She had forgotten both her- 
self and him in an overwhelming surprise. Could it be — 
did his great plan sound as fantastic as that? 

A weak stubbornness suddenly set up in his heart. 
**What's the matter with it?'* he asked roughly. **Do 
you mean to say you don't see what a fortune there is 
in itr 

Her face was changing now. The sense of how they 
stood to each other was creeping back, but in what strange 
wise! He tried to read her expression. Was it a wild, 
joyless relief which he saw there? Did she find in his 
words only a bitter escape from the hope which he himself 
had raised? Staring at him thus, she suddenly gave a 
long, low, little laugh full of mirthless relief as her eyes. 

**And you tell me this to prove that you do not care 
for her?'* she asked through the laugh. 

"What's the matter with the idea?" he asked again, her 
manner stinging him to a more dogged defense of his 
plan. 'i 

**Why explain to a drunken man?" There was no 
taunt in the words. He would have minded that less than 
the calm detachment with which she surveyed him. 

Maddened by her tone, he grabbed her wrists again. 
**Tell me — ^you've got to tell me," he demanded. 

Her eyes were quite undisturbed by the fury in his own. 
She would make no reply, and presently he threw down 
her wrists with a gesture so violent that she had to steady 
herself. 

An hour after this Saul was seated in a taxicab carry- 
ing him to New York. He was glad for this world of 
darkness where one could see no farther ahead than the 
nosing light of the car ; and when, a short time after they 
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atartedy the storm which had been brewing all evening 
began to stab the sky he had the god-like sense of a uni- 
verse ready to reflect his thoughts. 

A Channah who could stand aside and look at her old 
love for him with dauntless mind — for this he was pre- 
pared. But before the thought of a Channah whose judg- 
ment could not be swayed by that energy of his which had 
turned the balance in every crucial contact of his life 
he sat stunned. She was gone from him forever — ^he could 
not get her back. For one moment she had feared him 
and then in a minute she had made her escape. It was 
not her loss that threw his whole mind into chaos now. 
And although he plunged imeasily into the practical ad- 
justments of their separation, it was the defeat of himself 
that occupied him. He had not been able to persuade his 
wife either of himself or of his plan. 

Through the upheaval, more golden and urgent because 
of it, ran the constant thought of Faith Severance. He 
was going to her. His great triumph lay before him. 
And as he thought of the way she would look at him to- 
morrow morning, of the words she would say to him, his 
heart beat wildly. He looked out at the sooty sky with 
its sharp zig-zag lightning. He looked at the rain which 
wriggled down the taxicab windows. 

**Faith, Faith,'' he cried, and for the first time there 
was desperation in his appeal. 

At nine o'clock the next morning Saul stood at the desk 
of a hotel on upper Fifth Avenue. A few minutes later 
he found himself in a sitting-room, which was like an 
island in the hotel's tide of formal gilt. Yet Faith Sever- 
ance's room was opulent. Filled with treasures from all 
parts of the world, it was indeed almost crowded. In 
spite of that, one felt no haphazard choice. Each book. 
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each picture, each bit of bric-a-brac, was significant of 
the owner. There were many different moods represented, 
but all were strung firmly on one thread — the dominating 
mind of Faith Severance. 

Trembling with excitement, Saul seated himself on a 
couch covered with rose and gray chintz. It seemed to 
him years since he had heard Faith whisper that breath- 
less "Don't." It seemed to him impossible to wait another 
minute to see her again. He crossed his legs and un- 
crossed them. He plunged his chin into his fists and 
stared moodily at the Chinese rug under his feet. At last, 
picking up a cigarette from the little early-Victorian table 
of inlaid ebony there at his hand, he began to pace up 
and down the room. As he did so he was attracted by 
the breathless blue of a Japanese print which hung over 
the Louis Quinze desk. It was a single wave, but it gave 
to Saul the feeling of the whole outspread ocean. 

As he stood there looking at it, the door opened and 
Faith swept towards him with both hands outstretched. 

"Well, well,'' said she, "as early as this? Don't tell 
me there's anything wrong — ^that you've changed your 
mind." 

He looked into her eyes, fresh and cool as the touch of 
her hands, and his heart sank. All the way last night in 
the cab he had pictured her as she was that last moment 
on the boat. And now — ^in wretched, unseeing disappoint-* 
ment he turned mechanically to the Japanese print. 

She followed his gaze and her face lit up. "Nice thing, 
isn't it?" said she. **I always think the Japanese do the 
ocean better than any of the rest of us. Those wonderful 
little crinkly lines of white — see?" and she narrowed her 
eyes in a long survey. "They make it so dainty, don't 
IJiey? — just the way you see a bit of it from the railing 
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of a boat. After all, the ocean is like that — ^It and tigers 
are very much the same — ^full of so many treacherous 
daintinesses." 

Bewildered, stunned, disbelieving, he followed her voice. 
Once it crossed his mind that this manner might only be 
a covering for some uneasiness. But, no, that prompt 
sailing out to the Japanese print was too convincing. 
This was what she really was — ^the Winged Victory flut- 
tering imperially to the thing outside herself, feeling per- 
haps now and then a little backward tug of the strong 
wind, but always, always too strong for any clasp. 

A mirror on the wall in front of them gave him the 
reflection of their two faces — of his own so haggard and 
so desperate, of hers so eager and so cool. The vision 
maddened him. Roughly he caught her by the shoulders. 
**Look at me," he cried, and his dark eyes burned into 
hers. 

For the flrst time she seemed to notice his face. **Why, 
Saul," she cried in alarm, ^Vhat is the matter with 
you?" 

"I came down here last night in a taxi — ^there wasn't 
a night train — ^for four hours and more I was on the 
road — thinking of you with every breath, seeing your 
face in every bit of the darkness. I could hardly wait — 
why, ever since four o'clock this morning I've been sitting 
in my hotel-room wondering when was the earliest I could 
come to see you. And you — ^you talk to me about Jap- 
anese prints!" 

Magically her face changed. Never had he seen her 
eyes so soft. Yet the softness was only a stabbing com- 
passion. 

"No, no — ^not that way! Don't pity me," he cried 
hoarsely. **0h. Faith, why do you treat me like this?" 
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and with a helpless gesture he let his hands fall from her 
shoulders. 

"Treat you like this?" she repeated a little j)roudly. 

**Yes, treat me like this! Why do you show me pic- 
tures of what your love would be like and then snatch 
them away from me? It's too cruel — ^too merciless. If 
you never seemed to like me — ^I could stand that better. 
But you do — ^why, do you know how you looked at me 
yesterday morning — ^just as we were landing — do you re- 
member?'* 

"Yes," she answered very quietly, "I remember." 

"Then why — ^" baffled, tortured beyond endurance, he 
broke off. The question was finished by one long, implor- 
ing gaze. 

For an instant she made no reply. Then, taking him 
by the hand, she led him over to the gray and rose chintz 
couch where he had sat when he first came in. "Now," 
said she, "I want you to listen, Saul — I'm going to tell 
you the truth — the whole truth about myself." Still keep- 
ing his hand in hers and speaking very gently, she said 
quietly, "You see, dear, I'm not in love with you." 

At the sound of the thing which he knew Saul's face 
grew deathly white. Yet even in the reeling sickness of 
the moment he had a sense of grim relief. If this were 
the end he could bear it — ^yes, he could bear it. 

In a moment, however, the rayless hope was being 
mocked and he was catching at her next words in the 
old famished way. "No," she was repeating, "I'm not in 
love with you, but I do have more moments of being so 
than I have had for many years. I had one of those mo- 
ments — ^those weak moments — ^wheu I said good-by to you 
yesterday. A second after I was ashamed of myself." 
'But why?" asked Saul. In a moment his whole face 
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had changed as if some physical weight had been released 
from it. 

She paused a long time before replying. Then with 
her eyes fixed on the Japanese print over the desk she 
almost whispered, '^Because I have no right to give any- 
thing when I cannot give all.*' 

"Why can't you give all?" he cried radiantly. Once 
more he saw his dizzying triumph before him. 

**Because I can't — that's all." 

"But once you did — oh, you must have or you could 
not have spoken of what love meant as you did the day 
on the steamer going over." 

*^No, no," she shook her head rapidly, **I never did. 
Don't you remember that day in Paris — ^the day they 
were marching down the street singing— how I said I 
would give anything in the world if I could only lose 
myself in something? I said that out of my very deepest 
heart. Ah, Saul," and she gave a sad little smile, ^^don't 
you see? You builded better than you knew when you 
called me the buccaneer. That is what I really am. My 
own doesn't satisfy me — ^I must be up and about the 
Spanish Main." 

*'0h, but it can't be ! Women aren't like that, Faith — 
you feel Uke this because there has never been the real 



man." 



"You boy !" She was smiling at him now almost gayly. 
^^You talk as if women were all put up in the same kind 
of packages and handed out to you over the counter. 
Women aren't just a standard of measurement — don't 
you know that, Saul?" 

He looked at the rich gray eyes, at the firm, lovely 
contours of cheek and chin, at the slender, square fingers 
clasped about his own and never had they seemed so re- 
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mote* It was against this remoteness that his whole na- 
ture now pitted itself. 

"Faith," he whispered, bending to her, "I don't know 
anything — ^want to know anything — ^but you, just you. 
Now, this minute, I'm willing my whole self into my 
eyes because they're looking at you, into my hand because 
it's touching you. You can't help feeling me — ^Faith !" 

She had turned away from him as he spoke, but he 
saw that her breath was coming quick. 

"Ah, my dear," he cried, taking both her hands and 
pressing them with a desperate intensity, "there's not a 
thought I ever had nor a wish, nor a happiness that isn't 
running out to you now. I know that when I love like 
this I can't fail. It couldn't be. I've got to make you 
love me so that the minute will last forever." 

The enchanting slow turn of the head back to his, 
the struggling gaze when at last her eyes met his — raptur- 
ously he took the rare golden toll of these. In breath- 
less silence he bent upon her, he pressed her hands be- 
tween his own. 

"Faith," he cried triumphantly, and their lips met. 



PHAPTEB XXXI^S 

That evening as Saul and Faith, half an hour ahead 
of time, waited at a hotel-table for the manufacturers 
who were to join with them in forming the Polly Pepper 
stores, Faith looked up suddenly. 

"By the way," said she, "why is it you are so opposed 
to Lippman?" 

The question went back to a discussion they had had 
earlier in the day. It had begun with Faith's announce- 
ment that she had selected Lippman as the waist manu- 
facturer for their company. After a moment's thought 
Saul identified Lippman. He was the manufacturer who 
had sat behind him that first night of the musical comedy 
for which he had designed the costumes. Why, Lippman 
was Hendricks' brother-in-law! He had stared at her 
aghast. 

**I can't have him," he had said firmly. **Hendricks' 
brother-in-law! Why, Hendricks is the worst enemy I've 
got. Ever since Rosenbaum played a trick on him he's 
been sore at me too. And when Polly Pepper cut out 
the resident buyers he swore he'd get back at me." 

Faith had made no reply and he had thought the mat- 
ter ended. To-night, therefore, as she asked this ques- 
tion he looked up a little impatiently. 

"Because, first of aU, he's Hendricks* brother-in-law," 

he replied. "Next, I don't like his looks. I saw him 

once at the theater — ^he didn't know who I was and he 
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was telling another fellow something about me — some lie 
that Hendricks had told him." 

She gave the dead match with which she had just 
lighted her cigarette a careless toss into the receiver. 
*^How medieval you buyers and manufacturers are !" said 
she lightly. "Always thinking about VhochlassI Why, 
what if Hendricks did find out — ^what could he do to 
you?" 

"Do? Why, he'd ruin me — ^he'd tell every buyer in the 
country that I was going to start my own stores. I'm 
not ready for this thing to come out yet — ^I should think 
you could see that. I can't have the buyers boycott me 
before I get started with my own stores." 

"Don't be silly, Saul," she retorted, blowing a long 
garland of smoke towards him ; ^'you ought to know these 
people well enough to realize they tell only when it helps 
them — ^not when it hurts them. Lippman wouldn't say 
anything about this plan to Hendricks — ^it would ruin him 
just as much as it would you." 

He looked at her with quick uneasiness. What did 
she have in her mind? For the first time he felt his help- 
lessness before those splendid wings of hers. 

She did not keep him waiting long for her full meaning. 
Bending towards him suddenly she said, **Really, Saul — 
it's silly — ^your feeling about Lippman — ^he's the most pro- 
gressive waist buyer in the town and he's crazy about the 
idea of our stores." 

"You've told him about it — after what I said — ^you 
gave it away without ever telling me?" 

She laid a coaxing hand upon his sleeve. **Now, Saul, 
don't take it like this — ^please. After what you said I 
went to the 'phone and called up Dix — ^he wasn't in and 
there isn't any other waist manufacturer who would con- 
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sider our proposition — ^Lippman and Dix — ^they're the 
only progressive ones — ^I had already arranged with Lipj)- 
man before you told me, you see — " 

**But you might have waited until Dix did come back. 
There wasn't any hurry about it.'* Saul's eyes showed 
that his first hurt surprise had flowed to a further Dound. 
Both in them and in his voice was a faint — a very faint 
antagonism. 

"There is a hurry about it. We've got to strike — 
right now. Besides you're all wrong about Lippman — ^I 
know you are." 

But her confident gesture did not quite reassure him. 
He was still feeling that faint antagonism when the first 
of the group of manufacturers which Faith had assembled 
came up to the table. It was intensified when Lippman 
himself joined them. Looking at the long, narrow head 
with its remembered nap of kinky red hair, it seemed to 
Saul that the waist manufacturer had the most untrust- 
worthy face in the world. Such shallow kindliness in 
the presence of people, such deep ruthlessness in their 
absence ! That was the thing which he read in the long, 
red-brown eyes, and as he looked at Lippman he felt the 
strange misgiving of that night at the theater terribly 
defined. 

Later on in the evening, however, he forgot everything 
else in the pleasure of watching Faith Severance. How 
well she talked, how these men hung on every word that 
she said ! Even as he looked at Lippman now he had the 
fascinated conviction that she could lead to nothing but 
victory. 

As he walked home that night, however, a little loneli- 
ness began to creep over him. The great plan had gone 
through. Everybody had been enthusiastic about it — » 
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Lippman most of all. They would start the chain of 
stores next spring. But — and this was the thing that 
troubled him — ^he himself had had no hand in its accom- 
plishment. Dazed by her rush of splendid vitality, he had 
simply sat by and allowed Faith to do the talking. That 
was all he ever did when he and she met people — ^he who 
had always been able to sway other minds ! An unhappy 
feeling of power prostrated by watching — this was what 
he carried with him through sleek vacant Fifth Avenue. 
And it was only by plunging into the memory of his 
golden moment of the morning that he was able to escape 
his unhappiness. 

It was about a week after this that Saul had his show- 
ing of Paris models. He himself had wanted to hold this 
immediately, but he had yielded to Faith's opinion in the 
matter. 

^*Get your advertising out of it first — that's what you 
are really after,*' she had advised. "Run a lot of big 
display ads in the trade-papers — particularly in Women* 8 
Frills, That will give all the buyers a chance to see how 
big you are.'' 

Again came the sense of arrested activity, the paralyzed 
content of watching. Through it ran a growing bewilder- 
ment. Could this be he — ^he who had always achieved? 
Why, even when Channah suggested something he had 
been left with a precious sense of independent creation! 
Channah had given him a thought, he had carried it out ! 

Channah! The drifting comparison touched the rim 
of something vague and dark, yet ever near. He knew 
that it was near even when he would not see the outlines, 
even when he could put away the thought of what she had 
said and what she meant to do. A few days after he left 
the Catskills he had had a letter from her. Opening this 
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fearfully, he had found merely an announcement of the 
fact that she was going away for a few weeks. The news 
had not affected him. He received it dully, conscious 
only that some day there must be a definition of that dark, 
brooding shape. 

In the meanwhile he aad Faith were busy with prepara- 
tions for the showing of Paris models. In the meanwhile, 
too, Gersten was enthusiastic about a booklet which he 
was getting out for their local agents. 

*^ 'Sail we need, Saul," the merchandise man said to him 
every day. **If we wanta sell our dresses we gotta teach 
these fellers how. Have 'em instruct their salesgirls how 
to explain just why Polly Pepper's the best dress on the 
market. We must have more winduh displays, too, even 
if we have tuh pay for the whole thing. And this is just 
what I got down in this booklet uh mine." 

To these daily discourses Saul made mechanical re- 
plies. He realized that Grersten was getting wonderful 
results from his campaign of education and in the face 
of this he did not have the courage to disclose to him his 
plan of cutting out the retailers. The sense that his 
secrecy was unjust to Gersten made him irritable. So, too, 
did the ever-increasing orders. And as days went by he 
began to have the feeling that life was made up of pres- 
ences from which he must look away. If he did not, he 
would realize too desperately the hazards which he was 
taking. 

It was several days before his showing that Saul picked 
up a morning newspaper which sent him flying to the 
phone. 

"Hello — ^that you. Faith?" The first word had been 
angry, but the others succeeded only in a little depreca- 
tion. **Have you seen Biddleton's ad this morning — oh. 
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you have?^ There was a long silence tlien (duruig which 
one might have seen Saul's listening face change from a 
child-like wonder to a more child-like doubt. **0h, yes,'* 
he was replying at last, ^^I suppose so — still I did want to 
be the first to show. This is what I was afraid of straight 
along — ^that she would beat me to it." 

After this conversation Saul, hardly knowing what he 
did, wandered from the telephone to the show-room. As 
he stood here idly doubt was still in his face — doubt which 
gradually deepened into dismay. It was not that Faith 
had made a mistake in advising him to postpone his show- 
ing — that, he felt, was a mere fragment of a deeper feel- 
ing. It was because now for the first time he saw that 
she was capable of making a mistake. In one devastat- 
ing moment he realized that the wings to which he had 
trusted did not always lead to victory. 

That evening when he saw her alone again in the hotel 
sitting-room with which he was now so familiar there was 
little change in his manner. It was so slight as to be 
almost imperceptible, but Faith noticed it. 

"These garment men — so many of them," she had been 
saying, **are just like the old Greeks. Why do they do 
these crooked little tricks when they know they're almost 
sure to be found out? It isn't to make money — ^half of 
the time they would make more by being honest. No, it's 
just the spirit of mischief in them — exactly the same thing 
that you read about in the Iliad. Business is a game to 
them — ^" She broke off here with a quick look at his face. 
"What's the matter?" asked she. •^Why are you looking 
at me like that?" 

"Oh, I don't know. I was thinking how well you talked." 

Even her gay little laugh could not hide a hint of sad- 
ness. "What — as soon as this? It's a fatal sign, Said, 
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when jou think how well a woman talks and then don't 
listen to her," 

He could never see wistfulness in Faith Severance's eyes 
without being moved. Moving quickly to her side, he for- 
got everything save the sense of her nearness. Just to 
comfort her— just to have her recognize him as a comfort 
— ^here was a luxury of feeling worth all the security upon 
which he had to turn his back. 

The feeling lasted until the next evening, the evening 
before his opening of Paris models. He had riseH to go 
when he asked her suddenly, **What time are you com- 
ing in to-morrow?" 

"To your opening? Oh, Saul, I'm so sorry — ^I've been 
trying to get the courage to tell you — ^but I'm afraid I 
can't get there at all." 

Not coming to his opening ! He stared at her in blank 
dismay. 

"I'm so awfully sorry, dear, but, you see, it's this way. 
My silk conference is on to-morrow morning — ^I tried my 
very best to have it put off, but they won't do it and I've 
got to be there to-morrow afternoon. Of course I may be 
able to get away — ^late in the afternoon. You see how it 
is, don't you^— you know how disappointed I am too?" 

The disappointment in Saul's face slowly changed to 
something hard and bitter. Ah, yes, he might have known 
she wouldn't be able to come! Wings had to be free. 
They mustn't feel more than a»little backward tug — ^wings 
mustn't. 

She saw his face hardening and her gray eyes lingered 
on his. **Don't be angry with me, Saul," she pleaded and 
some under-current in her low voice wooed him back to 
the memory of that other morning when for one minute 
she had been wholly his. 
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Yes, it might have been his again — ^the moment of yield- 
ing. Yet, though he wanted it with all his desperate heart, 
he would not take it. Some scruple of beauty came to 
his aid. So long as he hoped for more, he could accept 
what she had to offer. The other day — ah, then it had 
seemed right to drain the splendor of that brief mood! 
Now to-night it would have been too deliberate, too ugly 
an attempt at forgetfulness. For he saw with searing 
plainness long days and hours beyond the moment 
of magic — days and hours when, untouched, unclasped, 
feeling only a little backward tug of the strong wind in 
her garments. Faith Severance would breast the seas im- 
perial and lonely and free. Between him and her there 
could be no sharing. The touch of their lips would leave 
them always divided. And her kiss must mean to him now 
only a divine defeat. 

Even so, he wanted it. With her gray eyes offering him 
her greatest gift, it was hard to turn away. And he had 
to hurl himself from the door to escape a magic which 

he knew now was always on the outsidct 



CHAPTER XXXV 

Thb next afternoon at one o'clock Saul was waiting 
nervously in his show-room for the appearance of the 
buyers. Many of those who were agents for Polly Pep- 
per dresses were in town and had called him up to say 
that they would be there. Still otb^s who had read the 
big display advertisements in the trade journals would 
undoubtedly come. That his resourceful search for Paris 
models would lead to an even wider distribution of his 
trade-marked dresses, Saul never doubted for an instant. 
Even though it had been a few days later than the show* 
ing of Minnie Stone, this afternoon would certainly at- 
tract dozens of new customers. 

He had hurried back from lunch to give a last few 
minutes' drill to the special models he had employed for 
the occasion. They were pretty girls, but lumpish, and 
as Saul tried to show them how to walk he grew impa- 
tient. 

"Don't come out on the platform like that — as if you 
were pushing a baby-coach," he called roughly to one 
pretty brunette whose charms were more static than peri- 
patetic. 

As he fretted and fumed his mind suddenly leaped to 
Channah — ^not to the dim shape that he had lately been 
avoiding but to a Channah of clear outlines. He saw 
her as she walked down the little show-room of his old 
loft on Tenth Street that time Rosenbaum and he had 
made their first hit with Blumfeld. She had just parted 
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the black velvet curtain, her long sleeves of Uue tulle 
dipped like clouds from her arms and her whole look as 
she floated out into the little show-room was — ^well, just 
like words to that Theus ^^Meditation" they had put on 
the old oak graphophone. 

She was a wonderful model — Channah ! She always put 
imagina4ion into the' thing. What a pity she wasn't here 
to-day ! Suddenly he found himself wishing that ^and, 
though there was not a trace of sentiment in the thought, 
the instinctive practical need had suddenly released her 
from that deliberate mist in which he had placed her. 

So occupied was he with the drilling of his models that 
two o'clock came around before he realized it. Then 
when the clock struck he began to listen. His show had 
been scheduled for one-forty-five. They would be coming 
now any minute. He hurried out to the office to receive 
his first guest. 

Here he waited until a quarter past two. Nobody 
had come yet and Saul was beginning to be a* little nerv- 
ous. What was the matter? Why were they so late? 
And where in the world was Gersten? With his eyes on 
the clock he paced up and down. At last when the clock- 
hands had dragged down ten minutes more, uneasiness 
changed to apprehension. What if — ^but no, it couldn't 
be. He would call up Miss Griffiths of Lederhorn's — ^she 
had promised to come at two — ^he would find out from 
her. But as he reached out for the phone the office-door 
swung back. It was Gersten and the moment that Saul 
saw him he knew there was no use in calling up Miss Grif- 
fiths. 

"So they've found out, have they?'* It was out of 
the grotesque calm which comes when a great blow falls 
suddenly that Saul now spoke. 
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So amazed was his merchandise manager by this cahn 
that for an instant bewilderment drove fury from his eyes. 
Backed up against the door which he had closed behind 
him, he stared at the other speechlessly. 

At last his voice came back to him. ^TTou fool, you 
fool, you fool," he cried and on each repetition of the 
words his tone rose higher. 

*'Who did it? Was it Lippman?" asked Saul, still in 
the same composed way. 

*^How do I know who it was?" screamed Grersten. **A11 
I know is that Hendricks has told every buyer in the 
world that we're gonna start a chain uh retail stores. 
A chain uh stores! Gawd, and tuh think yuh never 
said a word tuh me — ^that yuh let me go right on with my 
plans !" 

In silence Saul looked at the other's distorted face. He 
could not shake off the feeling that he was looking on 
at some melodrama and that if he waited the curtain was 
bound to fall. 

Gersten stood there without moving until finally the 
other man's quiet seemed to madden him. With a gesture 
ferocious in this undersized fellow, he went over and 
grabbed Saul's shoulders. **Why don't yuh say some- 
thing?" he cried. "Yuh've treated me like this and yuh 
haven't got a word tuh say for yourself — after all I've 
done for yuh this is the way yuh've treated me!" With 
the desperate wish even now to hear denial he peered into 
the lifeless eyes above his own. **0h, Saul," he groaned 
at last, "what made yuh do ut? If yuh'd only have given 
me one sign — ^^ 

A wan, detached curiosity appeared now in Saul's voice. 
"And what would you have said if I had told you?" he 
asked. 
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**Aw, what's the use uh goin' over that now?'* 

"TeU me — ^I want to know." 

"Oh, yuh poor fool — as if anybody but you would have 
tuh be told! Why, can't yuh see what a pipe it is!" 

"But why was it a pipe?" repeated Saul in the same 
tone of lifeless curiosity. 

"For just one thousand reasons. First, a deal like 
that needs an awful lotta money tuh swing. Besides, just 
look at what it meant ! Gettin' every buyer and merchan- 
dise man in the country down on yu^ — always havin' them 
tuh fight — ^mebbe havin' the newspapers boycott yuh be- 
cause their other advertisers were afraid uh the time when 
every manufacturer might cut out the middle man. Any- 
ways — did yuh ever think how much time it took tuh be 
a good merchant? How could yuh have kept in touch 
with every little community good as a real live local man? 
Yuh'd have always been guessin' wrong, stockin' up with 
the wrong things. Gawd — ^who was ut put yuh up tuh 
ut?" he groaned. 

As Gersten blazed into volubility Saul's mind crawled 
feebly back to life. "Then you think we're done for^ 
there isn't any hope?" he asked hoarsely. 

"Aw, yes, we're done* for all right. Polly Pepper's off 
the map. There won't be a buyer in Amurica'll ever trust 
us again — and think uh how hard we've worked tuh get 
that trust !" Gersten jabbed in each sentence maliciously, 
as if finding a relief from his own feeling in stinging the 
other into realization. 

Realization was, in fact, now coming to Saul and the 
meaningless calm with which he had received the news of 
his ruin made his present acuteness all the more terrific. 
Joey — ^his home — ^his business ! In the clutch of this hor- 
ror his eyes moved. It was towards the door which led 
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into the adjoining office — ^the door from which Channah 
used to come to consult him about the details of their 
business. 

Even at this moment a loud tap on another door drew 
his attention. He saw Gersten move away and before 
the door parted Saul knew who stood on the other side. 
Sn spite of this foreknowledge Faith Severance's entrance 
lost none of its brilliant strangeness. As he saw her com- 
ing into the office it was with a dull perplexity that he 
stared at the gray eyes under their toque massed with 
purple and gray pansies, at the head set on those fine 
shoulders as if looking at lands where he had never been. 

In surprise she surveyed the empty room, the two tense 
figures. 

**VVhy,'* she exclaimed, *Vhy — ^where are they all?'* 

Gersten looked quickly from her to Saul. Something 
in her tone allied itself with certain memories of his — of 
Saul's abstraction the day that he landed, of a telephone 
call from Miss Severance which he had taken one day. 
Could it be — ^was she the influence back of this ruinous 
plan? For one instant the question burned in his eyes 
and then without a word he slammed the door behind 
him. 

After he left Faith made no further movement. But 
as she stood there staring straight before her it seemed 
to him that the room was filled with that restless gaze. 

"Lippman? Was it Lippman?" she whispered at last. 

He nodded. 

**I'm so sorry," she said, still in a whisper. "Oh, who 
would ever have dreamed that things would turn out this 
way?" She met his eyes for an instant now. Then with 
her old-time splendid lift of the head, she again looked 
out beyond him. **But anybody would have believed him 
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-^the way he talked — ^I still don't think he meant to be 
yellow — ^" 

He made no reply. Sinking down in a chair, he felt 
the meaning of these last words reach under all his wretch- 
edness. She was excusing herself to him — all that she 
had for him now was chagrin at her own failure ! 

"Saul, dear Saul!" He heard her voice, sweet, low, 
questioning, and still he did not look up. 

In another moment she had crossed the room and, 
though she had started with her old sailing step, she sank 
on her knees beside him. 

"Saul, you don't — ^hate me?'* 

Without lifting his eyes from the floor he slowly shook 
his head. 

It was oppressive — that long, straining look! There 
was something horrible, almost mean, in the intentness 
with which she watched for the slightest change in his 
mood. Although he would not meet that look of hers, he 
felt stifled by it. Would she never, never leave him? And 
then at last he knew that she had risen. 

"But you do not — ^love me?" 

He heard the sharp, passionate whisper and even now 
he wondered why it brought back no magic. But it did 
not; and later when she walked to the door, when he 
thought that she was going, he felt no trace of the old 
thrilling pity. He could see her go away from him with- 
out one fearful picture of all that he was losing. 

For a long time she stood there at the door with her 
back towards it. At last she raised her arms and he 
watched dully the knotting of those clasped fingers above 
her head. 

"Oh," he heard her cry, "oh, oh, oh!" 

All at once her arms dropped to her sides, she wheeled 
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quickly about and stared, not at him, but at a point just 
beyond. **I see — don't think I don't see," said she with 
bitter slowness. "All I've ever been to you was just a fig- 
ure of success — ^that's all. When I failed — oh, well — " 
Breaking off, she turned blindly and put her hand on the 
door-knob. 

But as she stood thus there was struggle in her silence 
and he felt no surprise when she suddenly turned back 
to him with a complete change in face and voice. **No, 
no, it isn't true," she cried rapidly, and again her face 
was alight with Faith Severance's most dauntless re- 
search. Once more it was her own spirit she was scan- 
ning. Once more, no matter what it cost her, she must 
bring back the truth to him of what she saw there. "I 
didn't mean it — ^no, Saul, I didn't mean it. It's not your 
fault — ^it's mine. It's because I must always go ahead — 
not just with. I'm the sort of woman who symbolizes a 
man's strength and— so long as the world is going with 
him — that is what he wants. But when he fails — ah, then, 
he needs somebody else — a very different kind of woman. 
Then he is hungry to hear that strength doesn't matter 
— ^that it isn't just what we do that counts. I'm sorry, 
dear — ^not for myself — ^it's you I'm thinking about — ^I'd 
like to be different — ^" Her voice broke as with one last 
'look she left him. 

For hours afterwards Saul sat there motionless. At 
five o'clock the models left the place. By six the opera- 
tors, too, had gone. And at seven Saul was still sitting 
in the corner of his unlighted office. During the whole 
afternoon not a buyer had come to see Furinski's Paris 
models. 

As he sat there with his head bent forward scenes and 
people of his life came and went and came again. Win- 
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otzky with his terrible hooded eyes, Putsch's face as he 
rose to the deathful struggle, his father bending over the 
scarred machine in Rivington Street, his own vow in the 
silent room where Israel lay dead — ^these with many others 
kept up their mad scampering in his brain. From all 
the rest, however, he came back always to one figure. It 
was that of Joey. Joey sat on his knee at the supper- 
table and hunted for the pencil in his vest pocket; Joey 
looked up with grave, wondering eyes as Gabriel recited 
the Shabath prayers ; Joey ran to his grandmother's knees 
with the old cry for **nice grandma words." 

His boys! What would become of them now? Should 
he have to see them go through the same bitter struggle 
which he himself had suffered? He thought of taking them 
back to the dinffv Harlem flat with the peeling leatherette, 
of bringing them up to help him in the^ontfacting busi- 
ness. God! What should he do? Instinctively he again 
turned his haggard eyes to the door from which Channah 
used to come to him. 

As he glanced at that door one other scene returned 
to him. It was one night just after he had realized that 
he and Rosenbaum were doomed to failure in that first 
enterprise of theirs. He had been working late, he had 
broken down and cried — strange, he remembered now the 
scratchy feeling of the net against which he had pressed 
his face ! As he sobbed there something had happened to 
him. What was it? Again he heard the swift and tender 
cry with which his head had been pulled down to a shoul- 
der. 

**Don't you see, dear — ^living through a thing is nothing 
compared to fearing through it.'* Channah's words of 
that night — ^he thought he had forgotten them I Now as 
he heard them again in the twilit room they mounted, they 
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swelled, until the furthest boundary of his soul heard and 
quickened with the echo. 

"Channah," he cried aloud, **Channah P' The cry took 
his whole self with it. There was nothing left in him after 
that. His boys, his ruined business — ^these were forgotten 
in this hour of supreme realizatioQ. 
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The realization had come too late. She no longer 
loved him. Never, never again would he hear that swift 
and tender cry of protection. Ah, was this the reason 
he had refused to let himself think — ^had he always known 
the despair which would come to him when at last he de- 
fined that vague shape which he had put away from him 
these past days? Despair! The word was too slight. 
Listening to the echo of her words, realizing that never 
in this world could there be anything more for him than 
just the echo of Channah, he went through hours of suf- 
fering there in the darkened room which made the rest 
of his life stretch out as mere low plains to catch the van- 
ished sound. 

At first it was only of himself that he thought. Gradu- 
ally, however, there crept back to him old memories of 
his wife. He did not see her now on the great peaks of 
their life together. It was all the little everyday things 
which came pushing out of the darkness — ^the way she used 
to stand with her eyes half-closed and her chin propped 
on her hand looking at one of his models, that other way 
she had of pushing herself back from her desk so that the 
small feet swung from the floor and the tips of the fingers 
clasped the edge of the desk, the swelling cords of her 
wrist and hand as she lifted one of their children from 
the ground. At the last it was just one scene which 
haunted and overcame hink It was that evening when 
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he had come into the little Harlem flat after his first talk 
with Grersten about the label dresses. She had been mak- 
ing noodle soup — ^he could still see the oily flecks of gold 
in the granite pot, the spotless red and white checked 
cloth which Channah had in her hand, the frills at her 
golden throat. He had kissed her and she had looked 
up — ^waiting! "Me — ^the real me — ^not just part of your 
business and your children." **I was peace to you — a 
little outside peace that you could go to when you wanted 
it." "I used to wait then for a word, a look." The 
phrases she had used that night in the Catskills came back 
to illumine, to torture that one remembered look of wait- 
ing. At last he understood what she had gone through 
in their years together. 

**Channah, Channah," his heart cried out again, but 
this time there was a different sound in his voice, a more 
desperate yearning. It was a cry for her, for that lonely, 
wistful waiting. If he could only answer that one look 
of hers given in the little kitchen long ago, if only it were 
not too late to make it up to her ! 

So absorbed had he been that he had not noticed the 
noise of the elevator in the corridor. It was only when 
the door of the office opened that he jumped to his feet. 
There was only a startled instant and then somebody 
pushed a button. His lips moved silently. It was Chan- 
nah who stood in the sudden hard flood of light. 

She was wearing one of the simple little navy blue 
dresses with which he was so familiar. The white at her 
throat and her wrists — ^how quiet, how unfluttered! Her 
whole manner was so exactly as it always was that he could 
not believe in the reality of this afternoon. He tried to 
say something, but his lips, dry and stiff, would not utter 
a sound. 
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Staring at her then with wide, hungry ejes he saw her 
walk quietly to the desk. She took off her hat, laid it 
beside the telephone and then ran her fingers through the 
dark, parted hair. Then, lifting to him eyes unshadowed 
by those last words which had passed between them, she 
said simply, "Never mind, Saul! I think I know how 
we can come back." 

It was just as she had come in many times with a sug- 
gestion about boxing or shipping or draping. That **we" 
came to her lips now as naturally and unemotionally as 
it ever had in the old days. We! That was what he 
had wanted to hear all that lonely afternoon, what he had 
despaired of ever hearing again. In the miracle of that 
one word he lost the significance of all the rest. 

And then in an instant it went — ^the heaven she had 
made from ruin. She had not meant anything by it per- 
haps. Her word of instinctive sharing was only the 
familiar groove of speech between them. At the best, 
her **we" was a partnership of children and of practical- 
ities. That was it. She had come back to him now to 
help him save what he could for their boys. 

He could not bear it. Better a thousand times his lone- 
liness of a minute before than such mocking companion- 
ship. And with a quick gesture he went over beside her. 

"Channah," he cried hoarsely, "oh, Channah — tell me 
it isn't for Joey — tell me it's for me — ^you have come !" 

Everything for which Channah had waited was in SauPs 
face and voice. As she listened and as she looked, a 
change came into the wide, blue eyes. But it was not any 
of those changes which Saul might have expected. 

*'Don't," she whispered, and slowly in Sf terror that 
was new to Saul tears gathered to her lashes. 

He did not understand what she meant, but those tears 
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filled him with a gentleness beyond his own jealous fears. 
Without a word he put his arm about her shoulders. 

At his touch she burst into wild sobs. *H3h," he h«ard 
her whisper between these, **I — ^thought — ^you — didn't — 
care. It — ^was — easy — ^then — to come — ^back." 

"Easy to come back," he repeated. **What do you 
mean?" 

She did not answer at once but her sobs were gradually 
dying down and after a while she raised to him eyes more 
liftingly beautiful than he had ever known. 

**Saiil," she began in a low voice, "do you remember my 
telling you once that I wasn't good?" 

Wonderingly he nodded his head. 

**It was true, Saul — you didn't believe it — ^but it was 
true. Oh, my dear, my dear, how wicked I have been !" 

She was still looking up at him and in her voice — above 
all, in her steady look — ^he found something too solemn 
to be disbelieved. He understood now dimly that for her 
as well as for him there was sanctified emergence from 
some dark inner force. That was why her eyes now shone 
with that unbelievable beauty. And as he waited for her 
to go on it was with no curiosity, no wonder even, only 
dread that her next words might coarsen the high under- 
standing of this moment. 

**Saul" — at last he heard her speak — ^**do you remem- 
ber how I came back to you that time after you had de- 
ceived me about those trimmings?" 

He nodded. 

**You didn't understand why — ^no, nor any of the other 
times after we had quarreled. I suppose you thought it 
was because I was good," and a little smile no less tender 
than her eyes came to her lips. "Good! Ah, it wasn't 
that at all. I did love you, I did want above all to un* 
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(derstand you, but underneath that was something else. 
I was mean, I was cautious and way down inside me I knew 
that sometime I was going to need your forgiveness too.'* 
She paused for a minute and, looking away from him, 
her eyes lost a little of their radiance in retracing the 
way she had come to him now. 

"Listen, dear," and now she brought those eyes back 
to him. "Looking back at us both the way we were — ^the 
way we started together — ^this is the way it seems to me. 
You were always looking ahead to a goal. It was suc- 
cess — success in money, success in power — ^the sweat-shop 
had done that to you — ^I never blamed you for it — ^no, no, 
darling, I understood — ^how could you have been anything 
else? You were going to get your success by hardening 
yourself — ^by not thinking how the others felt. But there 
was something else in you too. You wanted beauty, you 
wanted the excitement of beauty, and you were afraid 
always that this thing in yourself — ^this love of beauty 
was going to prevent you from getting your success. All 
that is true, isn't it, dear?" Her tone was very, very 
gentle and as she spoke she just touched his coat-sleeve 
with her finger-tips. 

Again he nodded stiffly. 

"Well, then, being what you were, you picked me out. 
Without knowing what there was about me that you liked, 
you picked me out. It was because I seemed serene — ^I 
was serene too — that is, as far as my feeling about your 
goal. Money and the kind of power you wanted meant 
nothing to me. But there was something in me that wasn't 
calm. Oh, Saul — ^I was afraid too — always and always I 
was afraid!" 

"What were you afraid of?" His voice, low and hoarse, 
seemed to leave echoes behind it. 
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**0f you — of you're not needing me. Oh, Saul, don't 
you see — ^you wanted the goal — ^I wanted the path to- 
gether. Each day — agoing together — ^that was all that 
mattered to me. I knew always that when that was taken 
away from me I should — That was the test of my good- 
ness, you see. And — ^when it came — ^my test — ^I failed. 
Saul," she faltered an instant on the word, but that new 
look of hers never wavered, **Saul, I went to Hendricks this 
morning — ^to tell him — about your chain of stores." 

Appalled, stunned, he sprang back from her. '*You — 
went to — ^Hendricks !" he cried. Unconsciously he reached 
for the back of the chair near him and as his hand closed 
over it he looked at her in desperate appeal. 

"It's true, Saul — ^I wish I could deceive you — ^but it's 
true. I wanted to hurt you — ^to punish you — ^I was so 
haunted by — ^the thought of your opening to-day — of her 
standing here beside you — so sure of herself — so sure of 
being with you — ^I couldn't bear it — so — ^I went to Hen- 
dricks — to ruin you." 

Her voice had been breaking painfully but still the blue 
eyes upheld to his own kept through all the shame of her 
admission the peace of some sure arrival of spirit. Dizzy 
with pain at what she had told him, Saul could still won- 
der at that strange peace. For a long time neither of 
them spoke and the silence seemed to hold, not only them- 
selves, but the very walls and furniture in a deeper still- 
ness. 

At last she spoke again. **That was why I said a mo- 
ment ago that it would have been easier — ^if you hadn't 
come to care. I thought I could make it up to you that 
way — for my wickedness. Oh, don't you see, darling — 
my loving you without any return — that was to have been 
the way I was going to pay you back." 
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He looked at her gropingly for a moment. Then after 
one rapid step he had her in hia arms. 

"Channah, Channah," he cried brokenly, **what is it to 
either of us now — ^I mean about being good and bad — 
just so long as we're with each other — ^understanding each 
other — ^wanting to understand better and better." 

It was the thing in him Channah had waited for so 
long. At last after many years Saul had found that it 
was the path and not the goal which made the beauty 
and significance of life. Yet as she looked up at him tears 
came slowly to her eyes. 

"I had to be so mean to show you," whispered she. 

They were silent then for a long time and then Saul 
with his cheek against hers said suddenly, "After all, 
dear, all you did was to hurry things. I was bound to 
fail, you see. Lippman or somebody else would have 
given it away." 

She broke from his clasp and stared at him with an 
incredulity that soon became awe. **0h," she cried, **so 
that's what you've been thinking! You were thinking— 
that — and still you forgave me!" 

He looked at her in bewilderment. **Thinking what?'^ 
he echoed. 

"Oh, my dear, my dear — ^it wasn't I wha did ruin you 
— I thought you knew it was Lippman all the time. I 
did go to Hendricks — ^that's what I've been telling you 
about — ^I was wicked enough to want to do what Lippman 
did — and then — ^well, I just couldn't. The minute Hen- 
dricks came into the office it all came back to me — all your 
struggles with these buyers — and — ^I hated him, hated 
him as I never did anybody else before. And that moment 
there in his office — ^looking at him as he was to-day — so 
hard, so gloating — ^made me see. Oh, Saul, I'm always 
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going to hate the things that harm you, I'm always ^ing 
to be touched by the things that happen to you. What- 
ever you think of me — even whatever I think of you— 
can't change me. I'm just with jrou — ^that's all.** 

He understood it now — ^the look in her eyes that had 
lifted her above any shame for what she had done. Every 
far thing in him was raised to meet it. And as he looked 
at her now — at the Channah whom at last he knew — ^the 
thrilled humility he had felt before her in those first days 
of their life together became at last an exigent apprecia- 
tion. Not a saint any longer to be set up in odd wayside 
shrine, to visit one with a gratuitous serenity and com- 
fort! The Channah of this, their highest moment to- 
gether, was revealed to him as the fellow traveler. Like 
him, she was of uneven thread. Like him, she had mixed 
reactions. Only — and this was the thing that took him 
so far beyond the Saul Furinski who had walked down 
Grand Street on Easter Sunday five years before — ^he felt 
a responsibility to her reactions. He must try to see what 
she saw, he hcid no right to take blindly the treasures of 
her spirit. That on this day-by-day march of theirs 
Channah did see more quickly, did respond more noUy 
than he — ah, there was not one doubt of that in his rever^ 
ent mind towards her to-night ! And as he looked down 
into her eyes he vowed his whole measure of effort to his 
companion. 

But she was speaking now, speaking in a different tone, 
and he realized that she was going on with the visit to 
Hendricks. 

^^I made some excuse to him — ^I don't know what I said 
— and then out in the hall I thought the elevator would 
never come for me and that it would never get down when 
it did come. I was out on the street — ^walking along — I 
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don't know where, when somebody spoke to me. It was 
Leo Rosenbaum and right away he asked me what you 
were going to do about it — ^that all the buyers were going 
to boycott you — ^that they had heard all about your chain 
of stores and weren't coming near your opening this after- 
noon. Oh, Saul — I knew then — I had wanted to do the 
same thing myself — ^but when I heard — that somebody 
else had done it — I thought I was going mad. My first 
idea was to come to you — ^I did start — and then I thought 
'. — of her being here — '* 

He caught her violently in his arms, he rained kisses 
on her eyes, her cheeks, her hair. "She was here," he 
said between those kisses, "but it didn't matter. I knew 
then for the first time that nothing mattered — ^but just 
you. I kept watching your door — ^wishing there was 
some kind of magic — never dreaming that all the time 
you were wanting to come — " 

**Wanting!" she repeated. **Ah, what I went through 
this afternoon! As Leo was talking to me I must sud- 
denly have begun to look sick— things did swim in front 
of me — and he put me in a taxi and took me down to the 
Tenth Street place. He wanted to phone to you, but I 
made all sorts of excuses — I said it would worry you while 
you were having your opening — and so I stayed there in 
the old office all afternoon. Every minute was torture — 
I could see you waiting for those people that I knew 
weren't going to come — ^it was like a child being disap- 
pointed — I thought I couldn't bear it — and — ^I started out 
the door. When I got to the elevator, though, somebody 
was just getting off. At first I didn't recognize him and 
then later I saw that it was Isidor Wang." 

"Wang?" repeated Saul hazily, wondering at the nei^ 
excitement in her eyes. 
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^^Tes, Wang, you know, the man that sold us all that 
suede-cloth? He caught me by the elbow and said that I 
was the very person he wanted to see. So I went back 
with him to the office — ^I was glad for something to take 
my mind off you — ^" Excitement became triumph as she 
paused. 

**Well?" asked Saul, touched now by her breathless- 
ness. 

"Well, what do you think? He offered to buy our 
suede-cloth — all of the fifteen cases we have — ^for just 
exactly ;rhat we 'paid !" 

"What! That old rubbish?" 

**Ye8, and just listen to this — ^this is the best part — ^I 
knew, of course, when he offered that that it must be 
worth more. So I called up a lot of the importers that 
we buy from — ^just as a kind of feeler, you know, and, 
really, Saul — ^it sounds too good to be true — ^just like 
the legacy in the third act — ^but I believe before we're 
through we are going to make a great deal of money on 
that suede-cloth. You see, from all I could find out, the 
war's going to make a great deal of difference in getting 
our fabrics — ^they won't have enough over there to supply* 
the American houses — ^particularly this suede-cloth — oh, 
don't you see what it means — ^we're going to be able to 
CQme back — ^that old stuff will give us the money to hold 
out — ^that with what we have saved will tide us over." 

Saul sank wearily in the chair before the desk. **Tide us 
over!" he .repeated. *T wonder if it can be done? Is 
there anything left to tide us to?" 

**Why of course there is! We'll come back." 

"Oh, but you don't know, Channah ! This is a knock- 
down blow. Once you've got it in these buyers' heads that 
you're thinking of cutting them out they'll never believe 
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jou again," and leaning his elbows on the desk he stared 
moodily in front of him. 

She watched him for a moment without speakings 
**Nonsense," said she at last; "perhaps through this sea- 
son and even the next they may boycott you. What of 
it? We'll have twenty-five or thirty thousand to tide us 
over till they come back. And in the meanwhile we'll 
never let go. We'll increase our advertising. We'll sell 
by catalogue and mail-order. We'll get Polly Pepper so 
fixed in everybody's mind that they'll have to handle our 
goods whether they want to or not." 

Her energy caught hold of him. His eyes glowed with 
this new test of his powers. He would come back — ^yes, 
he would come back. One of these days he would be the 
greatest creator in America. Even in Paris they would 
recognize his ability. And — ^it wouldn't be long before 
they had their home on West End Avenue! His boys 
should become artists or professional men — 

And then as he swept avidly to the old goal something 
halted him. 

**0h, Channah," he cried suddenly, looking up at her, 
**isn't it wonderful — ^just us two together — ^working out 
things!" 
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